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JUDY  DUNN,  1964 

Glass    1  nought 


1  AM  beginning  to  think, 
I  am  beginning  to  understand 
The  possibility  of  being  real, 
Seeking,   as  Men  do,  a   reason 

to  exist. 
About  God  ...  He  spoke  to  me  once, 
But  too  softly  and  I  was  afraid 
And  didn't  understand.  Yet 

Reason  demands  He  doesn't  even  exist. 
For  there  is  no  God  in  a  supermarket 

or  a  cyclotron; 
There  is  no  God  in  alimony. 

So  let  us  make  Him  a  part  of  our  new  Metrecal  World, 
Pour  Him  into  a  cardboard  cup  each  Sabbath, 
Drink  Him  with  a  shaking  hand 
And  He  might  become  real. 
I  have  gone  to  church  and  seen 
What  the  matrons  are  wearing  and 
Asked  the   minister  later 
If  his   Falcon   is   blue, 
If  it   needs   much   repairing. 
I  have  sung, 

babbled, 

chanted, 

and  creeded 
All   that   is   needed   to    be   a    good    Christian.      A   conscientious    Christian. 
I  have  gone  to  church  but  God  isn't  there. 
How  strange  this  is,  to  be  met  by  the  stare 
Of  glass-egg  men  afraid  to  be  broken. 


He  tried  to  tell  me  of  His  Son 

Who  split  all  time  in  half, 

And  I  laughed  In  painful  amusement, 

afraid  to  look  around  me, 
afraid  to  run. 
He  asked  if  I  believed,  and  I  doubted; 
He  asked  if  I  could  think,  then  shouted 
That  Men  were  void  and  I  would  be  the  same — 
ruminating, 

satiating, 
vegetating,  never 
To  know  His  name. 

Now  I  wait  for  a  reason,  tomorrow  as  today; 
Now  God  won't  speak,  for  there's  no  more  to  say. 
I  stand  alone. 

I   stand  between  the  infinite  and  the  temporal, 
Holding  tightly  in  my  hands 
The  raw  material  of  spiritual  despair. 
Only   half  caring   if   I   should  fling   it 
Against  the  thought  of  a  black  God. 

A  Black  God. 
And  children  would   read  the  Book 

and   say   He  is  good, 

He    is    loving,    but 
He  is  Black  and  we  must  not  look. 
God  is  dead. 

No,  not  dead,  but  only  tired 
Of  abiding  by  the  laws  of  Man; 
He  has  turned  His  back  upon  us 
And  re-entered  His  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
To  sitteth  on   His  own  right  hand. 
God  is  not  dead; 

He  has  just  abandoned  the  project 
For  which  He  bled  too  long. 
Now  He  will  leave  us  alone, 
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Alone  in  the  Incessant  drone 

of  the  biggest  bomb-producing  plant 
in    the    nnost   concentrated    effort 
of  the  mightiest  power 
on  the  face  of  His  land — 

And  He  will  wait  for  the  final  hour 

As  He  sitteth  on  His  own  right  hand. 

God  Is  not  dead, 

But  He  has  hung  a  sign  on  the  Gate 

For  the  Alan  Shepards  and  the  saints 

To  find  a   new  place  to   rest; 

For  It  is  late,  too  late 

For  even  our  best. 

So  let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord — 

The  joyful  noise  of  radioactive  rain 

Splashing  into   radioactive  rivers 

The  joyful   noise   of  five   million   Chinese 

Quivering   with    hunger,    filth    and    pain. 

I  don't  know  what  will  come, 

But  It  will  be  here; 

I  don't  know  what  we've  done  to  stand  in  fear 

Of  a  God  we  turned  away. 

God  Is  not  dead — 

He  is  waiting  to  watch  It  all. 

And  when  we  are  through 

He  will  come  as  before 

To  pour  life  into  what  didn't  quite  fall, 

And  He  will  re-enter  His  kindom  of  Heaven 

To  wait  and  watch  It  all  over  again. 

God  has  turned  His  back 

And  we  don't  even  care.  Yet 

We  cling  to  the  tin  thought 

That  we're  still  Involved  In  a  rare 

And   Holy  communion  with   Him  .  .  . 

As  we  ought  to  be. 
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Like  the  subway  slations — the  signs: 

GOD  IS  THE  WAY,  THE  TRUTH  AND  THE  LIFE 
GOD  IS  LOVE 
READ  YOUR  BIBLE 
Tacked  up  by  some  imaginative  workman 
Who  is  liable  to  love  his  eleven  children 
And  hate  his  pregnant  wife. 
God  said,   "Let  there  be  light!" 
And  there  was  light. 
There  was  the  light  of  an  atomic  bomb 
Blowing  the  guts  out  of  a   Hiroshima  night. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  our  fall. 
And  we  shall  follow  it  until  all  is 
As  It  was  before  the  beginning  .  .  . 
Before  Adam  snaked  Eve, 

Before  the  whole,  sinning  crew  decided  to  leave 
To  find  a  new  green  pasture  to  lie  down  In; 
Before  the  timeless   pull   of  tide  and   moon   began; 
Before  He  made  this 

ticking, 

tocking, 

clock-world 
And  left  it  to  wind  Itself  out; 
Before   He  re-entered   His   Kingdom  of   Heaven 
To  sitteth  on  His  own  right  hand. 
God  will  wait. 
He  will  wait 

until  our  last  drole  deed  is  done, 

until  our  last  weeping  wench   Is  won; 

Until  Emmet  Kelly  decides  to  take  off  his  make-up 

And  just  take  up  being  honest  for  a  change; 

Until  the  last,  strange  issue  of  Life 

Has  nothing   for  Its  last,  funny   page 

Because  there's  nothing   miscellaneous, 

nothing  really  funny 
In  the  Error  of  an  Age. 


Our  scientists  have  done  wonders. 

They  have  given   us  shelters  to  crawl  under, 

Guaranteed  to   sustain   the   whole,   insane   group 

With   canned   ravioli   and    green   algae   soup. 

Two  weeks. 

Two  weeks  and  we  can   go  out  into  the  rain 

In  a  new  Rebirth  of  Wondering 

If  we  can  do  it  again. 

Our  priests  and  politicians  are  fantastic; 

They  theorize,  rationalize,  and  perfornn  mental  gymnastics: 

"God   is  loving   .   .  .   He'll   prevent  the  war, 

So  peace,   all   Men,   and   fear  no  more." 

Soothing. 

But  God  so  loved  the  world 

That  hie's  turned  hiis  back 

And  left  hlis  children  alone. 

Turned   His  back  — 

Gone  home  .  .  . 

I  am  temporarily  complex  when  I  think  of  God, 

Caught  in  a  web-thought  of  half  belief, 

Anesthesized  by  a  racking  want  of  relief, 

And  I  feel  nothing. 

I  am  beginning  to  think 

And  I  apologize. 

About  love.    That  came. 

She  came  as  a  pathetic  shadow  and  left  the  same. 

They  say  love  is  beautiful 

But  she  was  restless  and  stark. 

They  say  she  means  strength 

But  she  left  me  fragile  In  a  dark  night 

Of  wreckless  hope  deferred. 

This  love  has  climbed  and  reached. 

It  has  spun  around  drunkenly, 

fallen. 
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Now  lying  cold  and  unaware 

Of  its  life  still  wanting  to  be  taken. 

We've  seen  the  reason  for  trying  too  hard. 

this  love  and  I, 
We  have  searched  and  found. 
We  have  failed. 

It  was  strange,   the  last  time   I   saw  him; 
A  rowdy  party,  smoky  and  loud:  too  dim. 

...  I  heard  your  voice  long  before   I  saw  you 
Empty  voices  there,   milling   between  smoke 

and  through  the  door. 

Gin  fuming  silently  was  changing  people's  voices  and 
Making   them   think  that   no   one   else  was   there. 
Eyes  once  familiar  were  now  a  drunken  stare 
And  I  looked  for  you  who  might  pretend  to 

be  real. 
My  cigarette  burned  to  death  in  an  ashtry, 

choking 
Like  a  child  caught  in  a  tenement  fire  and 
I  smiled  to  see  it  suffer.     Suffering  is  only  relative. 
Your  voice  again,  lost  in  mad  laughter 

poured  like  flat  beer. 
Tomorrow  is  being  toasted  tonight  for  tomorrow  we   may  find  a   purpose 
You  laugh  and  shake  the  thin  ice  in  your  glass.     I  can  hear  it. 
But  no  one  is  there.  .  . 
And  no  one  was  there  .  .  . 
So  love  was  the  graven  image 
And   I  was  the  fool. 
Nothing  stands  before  me  but  a  cool, 
Empty  thought  and  a  tedious  anticipation 

of  nothing. 
I  was  a  fugitive  of  reality, 

Bound  to  the  uncertainty  of  valid  doubt  and  latent  thought, 
Knowing  that  I  ought  not  to  touch  the  sticky  web 
Which  held  a   kicking,  helpless  brute 

called  Hope. 
And  of  the  End. 

We're  a  generation  of  strange  men 
Anticipating  the  horror 

of  our  own  death. 
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White  wire  bodies  stretched  between  thought-poles, 

humming, 

stretching, 
snapping. 

Then  cursing  our  status  in  the  Animal  Empire. 

We  have  climbed  the  ladder  of  nothing 

And  have  reached  the  top. 

Nov/  we  can  look  down  upon  the 

historical,  hysterical 
Footnotes  of  history  and   stare 

in    fascination 
At  the   riddle  of  hysteria 

and  annihilation. 

Higher  education. 
Higher  education? 

Whom    are    we    kidding. 

And  when  the  slab  is  dragged  over, 

(after   and   discreetly) 
We   can   sprawl    in    silent    laughter 

and  summarize  it  neatly  .  .  . 
I  stand  wearing  a  mask  of  sanity  and  pretending  that  It  has 
Some   sort  of  permanence. 
I  am  watching  myself. 

I  hesitate  as  I  walk  through  this  night  of  winter,   across 
The  dim,   white   porcelain 

of  evening 
Into  a  still  thought. 
The  night  lies  on  her  back. 
I  could  shatter  her  silence  of  pure  glass, 
Fling   an   image  of  a   black  God   at  her  throat 
Or  rip   her  transparent  thoughts 
Into  a  thousand   sadistic  fantacies. 
But  I  must  not  think;  I  can  abstain  but  I  cannot  be  moderate. 

And  so, 
I   shall   remain   aesthetically   paralyzed. 
Crumple  my  cigarette   in   a   china   dish   and   laugh   .  .   . 

my 


KATHLEEN  HSU,  1964 


KWAN-YIN 


±  HE  RESTAURANT  was  located  in  a  small  basement  in  the  old  part  of  China- 
town. A  flight  of  old  cement  steps  led  down  to  what  had  once  been  a  bright 
red  moon-door  but  now  resembled  more  a  worn  replica  of  the  East  Gate.  Over 
the  door  in  gold  Chinese  characters  were  printed  the  words  "Old  Cathay." 

It  took  time  for  eyes  to  adjust  to  the  dim  interior  of  "Old  Cathay."  The 
light  coming  from  the  palace  lantern  cast  a  faint  yet  warm  glow  over  the  simple 
tables  and  chairs.  On  the  walls  hung  some  yellowed  scrolls  and  paintings — 
nothing  very  valuable  since  it  was  not  wise  to  display  precious  possessions.  On 
the  tables  were  arranged  the  traditional  Chinese  teacups  and  chopsticks  along 
with  forks  and  knives.  There  was  nothing  much  out  of  the  ordinary  unless  it  was 
the  small  altar  that  could  be  seen  in  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  A  miniature 
statue  of  Kwan-Yin,  Goddess  of  Mercy,  stood  on  the  altar,  and  before  her  image 
was  a  container  from  which  a  thin  vapor  of  incense  arose. 

Kwan-Yin  looked  pensive  tonight,  the  elderly  Mr.  Lee  decided  as  he  deject- 
edly folded  his  weekly  literary  journal  from  Hong  Kong.  Though  of  humble 
background,  he  had  managed  to  study  the  classics  and  had  even  tried  to  write  a 
little  poetry  (which  he  always  tore  up  in  the  end).  Tonight  he  was  depressed. 
Where  was  the  inspirtaion  that  so  moved  the  ancient  poets  to  write  their  beautiful 
works?    Where  were  the  Li  Pos  and  the  Tu  Fus? 

The  sound  of  the  door  being  pushed  open  interrupted  his  contemplation. 
Mr.  Lee  turned  to  greet  the  first  customer  of  the  evening.  She  was  a  yovmg  girl, 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  very  thin,  and  obviously  newly  arrived  from  Hong 
Kong.  Somehow  you  could  always  tell  those  school-girls  that  had  just  arrived. 
They  always  wore  those  shapeless,  blue  cheong-sams  and  had  their  hair  cut  like  a 
bowl  framing  their  round  faces.    This  one  was  too  thin,  though. 

"Would  you  like  a  table  near  the  wall  or  perhaps  that  small  one  in  the 
center?"  he  asked  in  Cantonese. 

"I  have  not  come  here  to  eat.  I  have  come  to  seek  work.  Do  you  have  any 
job,  any  position  at  all  I  could  take?" 

Mr.  Lee  was  about  to  say  no,  he  was  sorry,  but  there  was  no  position  open. 
Something  in  the  girl's  face  stopped  him.  She  really  was  too  thin,  he  thought, 
almost  to  the  point  of  malnutrition. 

"Come,  sit  down  and  have  something  to  eat  first.  Have  you  ever  waited  on 
tables  before?  No?  Well,  it  isn't  very  hard  and  you  can  make  some  money, 
though  not  very  much." 

Hwei-fang,  for  that  was  the  young  girl's  name,  started  work  the  following 
day.  She  was  a  very  industrious  girl,  Mr.  Lee  noted,  though  sometimes  the  trays 
were  too  heavy  for  her  and  she  had  to  stop  and  catch  her  breath.  In  the  follow- 
ing weeks,  he  he  developed  a  fatherly  affection  for  her.  It  never  failed  to  fill  him 
with  elation  when  they  discussed  the  merits  of  the  poets  of  antiquity.     Sometimes 


the  wisdom  of  her  words  surprised  him.  He  once  asked  her  what  school  she 
had  attended  to  have  gained  so  much  knowledge  but  she  had  replied  vaguely 
that  he  would  not  recognize  the  name  since  the  school  had  been  torn  down  years 
ago. 

Despite  the  better  diet  she  was  receiving,  Hwei-fang  remained  thin  and,  if 
old  Mr.  Lee's  eyes  did  not  deceive  him,  she  lost  even  more  weight.  The  young 
girl  had  moved  into  a  room  across  the  street  from  the  restaurant  and  sometimes 
he  could  see  her  writing  late  into  the  night  by  her  window. 

"Why  in  heaven's  name  do  you  write  so  much,  Hwei-fang?  Surely  your 
parents  do  not  want  you  to  ruin  your  health  writing  such  long  letters  home," 
he  asked  one  day. 

"It  is  my  duty." 

"Your  duty!    Can't  you  see  that  your  health  is  worth  more  than  your  duty?" 

She  only  murmured  in  reply,  "You  would  not  understand." 

She  died  three  months  later.  The  doctors  told  Mr.  Lee  that  TB  had  overcome 
the  girl  very  quickly,  so  very  quickly.  As  he  rode  back  from  the  hospital,  Mr. 
Lee  could  not  forget  how  yoimg  Hwei-fang  had  been,  how  much  of  her  life  had 
still  been  ahead  of  her.  The  figure  stretched  out  on  the  hospital  bed  had  looked 
so  pitiful  not  because  of  the  ravages  of  sickness  but  because  of  the  innocence  and 
the  gravity  on  the  wan  face. 

Mr.  Lee  was  about  to  enter  his  restaurant  when  he  glanced  across  the  street. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  Hwei-fang  wanted  sent  home  to  her  parents.  He 
crossed  the  street  and  the  landlady,  recognizing  him  as  the  girl's  friend,  led  him 
to  her  room.  How  bare  it  was!  Only  a  few  articles  of  clothing  and  personal 
effects.    Besides  that  there  was  only  a  pile  of  papers  on  the  window  sill. 

He  brought  the  meagre  belongings  to  the  restaurant  and  set  them  in  a  small 
heap  on  a  table.  Sitting  down  despondently,  he  started  leafing  through  the  papers 
looking  for  a  Hong  Kong  address.  Strange,  Mr.  Lee  thought,  they  were  all  poems. 
He  stopped  to  read  the  delicate  Chinese  characters  on  one  sheet. 

"I  shall  never  walk  again 

Through  the  dim  lonely  temple 
Of  Si-hu. 
Nor  shall  I  see  once  more 
In  the  twilight 
The  Tien  Mu  Shan 
That  surround  my  beloved  Hangchow. 
For  already  a  mist  envelops  me 
And   blinds  me 

And  I  weep," 

The  only  sound  heard  in  the  restaurant  was  the  soft  rustle  of  papers  as  Mr. 
Lee  read  through  the  night.  The  images  that  emerged  were  of  his  homeland, 
his  country  that  he  had  loved  yet  left  so  many  years  ago.  Behind  these  images 
there  was  an  almost  desperate  sense  of  urgency,  a  sense  that  now  even  years 


and  months  did  not  matter  .  .  .  only  moments.  The  tenderness  and  the  swee 
poignancy  of  the  poems  swept  over  the  old  man  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  read  the  last  paper.     It  bore  only  these  words: 

"To  Kwan  Yin  who  gave  me  time." 
Mr    Lee  looked  up.     He  suddenly  could  not  remember  the  girl's  face,  but 
through 'the  incense  that  rose  like  gentle  tapering  fingers  he  saw  the  soft,  sad  smile 
of  the  Goddess  of  Merq^ 


SUSAN  GLASGOW,  1964 

We  Have  Just  Met 


VV  E  HAVE  just  met; 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you, 
Nor  you  to  me. 

We  but  look  in  the  other's  eyes. 
In   yours  there   is   something, 
Something   that   1    have  found 
In  no  other's. 
It  holds  me  fast,  but  soon 
I   must  glance  down. 
I  feel   as  if  to  drown 
In  those  deep  eyes. 
We  have  just  met. 
But  those  eyes  know  me 
Better  than   I    know  myself. 
I   must  grasp  and   stare; 
I  may  not  see  them  again. 
Soon  we  will  part. 
The  owner  of  the  eyes  will  write — 
But  words — words  are  nothing. 
Words  are  scribbllngs  on  a  page. 
Markings  that  let  one  forget 
The  eyes  that  watched 
While  the  hand  wrote. 
Soon  there   is   nothing   left. 
The  hands  have  forgotten 
What  the  eyes  told  the  heart. 


GRACE  MARY  GARRY,  1964 

ONE  SATURDAY  NIGHT 
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lECKY  walked  back  to  the  dorm,  her  gray  Shetland  sweater  slung  carelessly 

over  her  shoulders.  It  was  such  an  incredibly  beautiful  night;  a  date  would  have 
been  so  nice — she  wouldn't  even  have  minded  much  if  he  was  a  little  on  the  fattish 
side  and  drove  a  '53  Chevy. 

She  shuffled  down  the  hall,  her  grimy  once-white  sneakers  making  little 
sucking  noises  on  the  waxed  floor.  There  were  three  or  four  people  in  the  stark, 
brightly-lit  smoker — all  a  mass  of  still-tanned  arms  and  legs,  slouching  uncomfort- 
ably in  the  fireproof  white  iron  chairs. 

"Hey,"  murmured  Becky,  expecting  no  reply.  She  picked  up  a  July  Photoplay 
from  the  magazine  rack  and  began  to  flip  through.  Johnny  Mathis  crooned  softly, 
miles  away  down  the  hall. 

These  were  all  the  girls  left  on  third  floor  Brogdon,  West  Wing. 

Becky  plopped  into  the  chair  next  to  the  window  and  began  reading  "Why 
Liz  Taylor  Knows  More  About  Love  Than  Any  Other  Woman." 

"Where  the  hell  is  everybody  tonight.-^"  Ginger  asked,  blowing  a  puff  of 
smoke  up  toward  the  green  plaster  ceiling. 

"You  know  good  and  well  where  they  are,"  said  Becky,  not  looking  up. 

"They  are  away  for  the  week-end,"  Tyler  commented  drily,  propping  herself 
up  on  one  elbow.  "I'm  told  they  have  dates."  She  was  lying  on  her  side,  her 
muu  muu  above  her  knees,  one  well-formed  brown  leg  hanging  over  the  side  of 
the  settee. 

Ginger  blew  another  puff  of  smoke  at  the  invisible  mark  on  the  ceiling. 
"God,  do  I  feel  like  a  prisoner.  One  week  in  this  hole  is  enough  to  make  a 
hermit  stir-crazy." 

"Take  comfort,  sweetie,"  drawled  Becky.     "You  only  have  three  weeks  left." 

"God,  to  be  out  of  here!  Nothing's  worth  being  campused.  Next  time 
I'll  make  sure  I'm  expelled." 

"Wouldn't  anyone  like  to  go  to  town  to  a  movie?"  It  was  Agnes  White,  the 
short  cotton-headed  girl  with  pale  bluish  eyes  and  no  eye  lashes — she  wouldn't 
wear  masacara — who  lived  on  the  second  floor.  She  was  one  of  those  incredibly 
simple  people  you  just  couldn't  tell  to  go  to  hell,  even  when  they  made  a  dumb 
suggestion  like  that. 

"Don't  look  at  me,"  laughed  Ginger. 

Cara,  who'd  been  sitting  in  the  corner  reading  Major  British  Writers,  Volume 
I,  spoke  for  the  first  time.  "Sorry,  Agnes,  I  just  must  go  to  the  library  and  get 
something  done." 

"So  that's  your  excuse,"  said  Ginger,  lighting  another  Marlboro. 

Becky  laughted  and  let  her  Photoplay  slide  to  the  floor.  "Pitch  me  the  pack," 
she  said  to  Ginger. 

Agnes  still  stood  at  the  door  awaiting  an  answer.  She  didn't  smoke.  "Any- 
one?" she  finally  ventured. 
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""Count  me  out,  darling,"  said  Tyler,  drawing  her  slender  form  up  to  its  full 
height.  She  stretched,  her  long,  lovely  arms  reaching  toward  the  ceiling  and 
finally  coming  to  rest  atop  her  bubbly  platinum  head.  "I'm  going  to  bathe  my 
gorgeous  self  in  sweet  perfumes  and  lie  between  silken  sheets  and  dream  of  my 
lost  lover.     Au  revoir,  darlings." 

"'What  about  you,  Becky?"     Agnes  asked. 

Becky  didn't  want  to  go  but  she  hated  to  hurt  the  girl's  feelings.  "I'm  sort 
of  expecting  a  call,"  she  said.     "Come  join  us,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  I  really  can't.  I  have  to  write  a  letter  home."  Agnes  was  almost 
apologetic.  ■'"^^!^^ 

A  moment  later  the  phone  rang  in  the  hall.    Becky  jumped  up  to  answer  it. 
"One  of  your  lovers?"    Ginger  asked  as  Becky  dropped  into  another  chair. 
""No,  it  was  for  Agnes.    Seems  she's  going  out  after  all." 
"Know  him?" 

""His  name's  Maurice  Frisch.  He's  kind  of  fattish  and  drives  a  '53  Chevy. 
Not  very  interesting,"  she  shrugged. 


by  SUSAN  McCOY,  1962 


LE  MALENTENDU 

(dialogue  tragique) 

— Done,  ma  bell  Celimene,  tu  vois  la  vie  a  travers  des  forets  de  symboles 
phalliques.    C'est  ton  probleme  a  toi,  hein? 

— Mais,  mon  ame,  on  peut  la  voir  autrement,  la  vie?  Ce  tyran  en  nous,  il  nous 
suit  partout.  Nous  voulons  le  fuir,  mais  il  est  toujours  la.  ""Naturam  expelles 
furca,  tamen  usque  recurret,"  tu  sais  bien.  Oui,  je  sais  exactement  ce  que  tu 
vas  me  dire — toi  avec  tes  belles  reveries  de  poete.  Tu  vas  me  dire  que  tu  existes 
pour  creer  la  beaute. 

— II  ne  me  reste  rien  d'autre,  ma  belle.  C'est  a  moi  de  creer  les  dieux  pour 
les  autres.     C'est  a  moi  de  soulager  la  peine  de  vivre. 

— Mais  toi,  qu'est-ce  que  tu  sais  de  la  peine  de  vivre?  Tu  n'as  jamais 
vecu.  C'est  pour  ga  que  tout  ce  que  tu  ecris  ne  vaut  rien.  Mais  tu  t'en  plains, 
n'est-ce  pas  ? 
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— J'ai  besoin  de  ton  amour. 

— Et  tu  m'aimes,  toi  ?  '         ' 

— Je  t'adore.    Je  t'idolatre. 

■ — C'est  un  drole  d'amour,  le  notre.  Qui  est-ce  que  tu  aimes?  Ce  n'est  guere 
moi.  Toi,  tu  aimes  ton  image  de  mois.  Tu  veux  que  je  sois  la  femme  de  ton 
ideal.  Est-ce  que  tu  me  connais?  Est-ce  que  tu  m'aimes  telle  que  je  suis?  Tu  es 
bien  content  quand  je  suis  ce  que  tu  me  crois.  Tu  aimes  bien  te  promener  avec 
ton  reve. 

— Mais  qu'est-ce  que  tu  veux,  ma  belle?  C'est  a  toi  que  je  te  donne  tout 
mon  amour.    C'est  a  toi  que  je  dois  tout  mon  bonheur  .  .  .  et  je  t'en  remercie. 

— Quel  bel  esprit  romantique  qui  se  contente  toujours  des  poses  et  ne  cherche 
jamais  plus  rien!  Tu  passes  des  heures  a  contempler  mes  beaux  veux  bleus 
a  m'exalter  dans  tes  jolis  vers  d'amour  .  .  . 

— Et  si,  ma  belle,  je  t'ecrivais  un  bel  epithalame,  ^a  te  rendrait  heureuse? 

— Ah!  comme  tu  es  bete,  Tu  n'as  rien  compris  de  tout  ce  que  je  viens 
de  te  dire.    Eh  bien !  recommengons.    L'amour,  qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  I'amour  .  .  . 

— Alors,  ma  belle,  je  te  quitte  pour  que  tu  puisses  y  reflechir. 

— Et  moi,  je  t'attendrai. 
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Catullus  No.   13 

An  original  translation  by  JULIETTE  ANTHONY,  1962 

V«yH  MY  Fabullus,  you'll  dine  well  with  me 
If,  in  day  or  two,  the  gods  do  favor  thee, 
If  you  will  bring  a  good  and  plenteous  dish 
But  not  without  the  wine  and  wit,   I  wish, 
And  not  without  the  laugh  and  lady,   too. 
I  say,  you  will  dine  well,  and  1  with  you, 
If,   charmer,   you  will   bring   these  things   along. 
For  Catullus'   purse   now  sings   an    empty   song. 
But  in  return^the  pure  delights  of  love. 
Or  if  there  be  more  sweet  in  heaven  above, 
Or  more  refined  then  you  shall  have  them,  too. 
For  rare  perfume  is  what  I   give  to  you, 
A   perfume   Venuses  and   Cupids  gave 
My  lady  love  for  her  to  always  save, 
Fabullus,  when  you  smell  you  will  suppose. 
And  beg  the  gods  to  make  you  all  a  nose. 
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ROBERT  WALLACE 


Hail  and  Farewell 


J^ISS  DEBBIE  Newsonby  taught  Latin; 
And  wore  her  heart  out,  and   her  satin. 

Hercynian  elk  and  chesty  legions 
Primly  roamed  her  mind's  clear  regions, 

Where  adqueducts  ran,  and  roads  led  always 
Into   Rome — as  did   our   lockered   hallways 

To  her  shaded  room:  in  which  the  Palatine 
Matched  its  umbrellas  of  cypress  and  pine 

(Open  and  shut)  In  a  hairy  wood, 
And   Castor's   columns   brokenly  stood 

Before  the  Senate  (oak-framed  of  course), 
And  Mantegna's  Caesar  sat  a  horse. 

She  was   Rome's  future.     As   Rome   taught 
Barbarians  by  sword,  she  fought 

hler  yearly,   wailing   hordes  with  class   sticks. 
And  dusty  chalk,  and  periphrastics — 

And  won  no  more  than   Rome  at  last. 
Like   Rome,   Miss  Newsonby  is  past; 

Felled    amid    her   wriggling    foeman. 
Now  dark  she  lies,   a   dainty   Roman, 

Ears  stuffed  to  all  the  cries  that  dull  us. 
(What  did  she  make  of  her  Catullus?) 


TISH  SKINNER,  1963 


REDEMPTION 


^HE  OPENED  the  farmhouse  door  and  looked  into  the  bhnding  sun.  She 
shaded  her  eyes  so  she  could  see  the  white  headstones  beyond  the  pasture.  A 
cloud  moved  momentarily  across  the  sun,  and  she  didn't  need  to  shade  her  eyes. 
But  she  didn't  want  to  look.  She  turned  away  and  went  back  into  the  kitchen. 
It  would  be  so  easy  to  bury  the  body  with  the  graveyard  right  next  door. 

She  poured  herself  a  cup  of  coffee,  drank  it,  and  then  washed  and  dried 
the  cup.  She  didn't  get  any  breakfast.  There  wasn't  much  to  eat  in  the  house, 
and  she  had  already  delayed  leaving  so  long  that  she  might  be  late.  She  mustn't 
annoy  him.     She  took  off  her  apron,  hung  it  up,  and  went  outside. 

She  kept  her  eyes  almost  closed  as  she  walked,  because  the  sun  hurt  her  eyes 
and  she  didn't  want  them  to  water.  He  would  think  she  had  been  crying.  She 
didn't  need  to  look  where  she  was  going.     She  knew  the  road  well  enough. 

She  didn't  go  inside  the  church.  She  just  stood  in  the  foyer  waiting. 
Although  she  was  no  longer  in  the  sun,  her  eyes  were  damp.  She  shut  them. 
It  was  easier. 

She  heard  him  tell  her  to  come  in.  She  didn't  know  how  long  he  had  been 
standing  there  watching  her, 

"You  should  kneel  in  the  church  when  you  pray.  If  you  don't  pray  properly 
you  will  offend  Him." 

She  had  not  been  praying,  but  one  didn't  say  such  things. 

She  went  into  his  office  and  sat  down  when  she  was  told.  He  pushed  the 
papers  across  the  desk  to  her  one  at  a  time  and  she  signed  them.  There  were 
a  great  many  papers.  Then  she  filled  out  the  data  sheet,  giving  her  husband's 
name,  place  of  birth,  date  of  christening,  date  of  confirmation,  date  of  marriage, 
date  of  death.  When  she  came  to  the  cause  of  death  he  said,  "Illness."  She  shook 
her  head  slowly. 

"It  was  illness.  Mental  illness."  He  paused.  "It  will  allow  you  to  con- 
tinue in  the  parish.  If  we  recorded  that  your  husband  was  eliminated  because  he 
denied  God,  it  would  become  known.  The  people  would  not  suffer  you  to  live. 
You  are  a  devout  woman."  It  was  almost  a  question.  "But  the  people  would 
fear  contamination.  It  is  understandable.  You  have  been  exposed  to  a  dangerous 
man." 

She  spoke  at  last,  "No,  not  dangerous.  He  was  a  good  and  wise  man,  far 
wiser  than  you  and  the  others." 

"Your  husband  was  a  brilliant  man.  But  he  was  misguided.  He  became 
a  criminal.  He  refused  to  worship  God.  It  was  necessary  to  rid  the  community 
of  him  for  the  common  good." 

He  stared  through  her,  viewing  the  unknowable. 

But  she  spoke  again.     "There  was  a  statue  once — " 
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"If  it  exists  no  longer  it  is  of  no  importance.  We  must  hurry.  I  must 
decide  if  you  are  to  live,  and  I  have  no  more  time  for  you." 

"It  was  here  in  New  York." 

He  ait  her  off  sharply.  "You  must  not  mention  that  sinful  place.  It  is  not 
allowed.  The  city  built  on  the  Hudson  after  the  bombs  is  named  Redemption. 
What  went  before  is  forbidden,  forgotten." 

"On  the  statue,"  she  continued,  "refuge  was  offered  to  those  'yesirmng  to 
breathe  free'  " 

"You  have  not  learned  your  catechism.  Freedom  is  a  temptation  of  the  devil." 
He  thought  a  moment.  "You  were,  perhaps,  offering  evidence  against  your 
husband?     He  mentioned  this  statue  to  you.^" 

"Your  God  doesn't  exist.  You  invented  Him  to  chain  us."  She  relaxed  for 
the  first  time.     She  almost  smiled.     "Now  I  am  free." 

"You  are  dead."  He  picked  up  the  paper  and  filled  in  the  answer  to  the 
last  question. 

He  took  her  into  the  church  and  pressed  her  down  to  her  knees.     "You  will 
be  forgiven.      God  will  forgive  you." 
"Will  He  forgive  you?"  she  cried. 
"I  do  God's  will." 

"How  do  you  know  ?  Has  He  told  you  His  will  ?  Who  are  you  to  set  yourself 
up—" 

"I  am  the  shepherd  of  my  flock." 

"A  wolf  devouring — " 

"You  need  God,  woman."    He  kept  her  on  her  knees  as  she  struggled  to  rise. 

"I  don't  want  your  God.  His  blessing  is  hideous."  Her  spirit  rose,  though 
he  kept  her  body  pinned  to  the  ground.  "Come  to  me  all  ye  that  are  free  and 
I  will  confine  ye.  Come  to  me  ye  that  are  miserable  and  I  will  deceive  ye  with 
promises.  Come  to  me  ye  that  are  happy  and  I  will  burden  ye  eternally.  Thus 
spake  your  devil." 

"The  Lord  is  my  God.  You  will  find  Him  too.  You  will  be  buried  with 
your  husband  in  the  graveyard.     It  is  sacred  ground.     You  will  both  be  saved." 
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DOTTIE  NORRIS,  1964 


The  Men   of  Tomorrow 


X  HE  MEN  of  tomorrow  laugh   loud  and  long, 
Weave  'round  the   room   with   slobbering  song. 
Fast  fling  the  four  letter  words  they  have  read; 
They  pinch  at  their  dates  and  invite  them  to  bed; 
Deride  themselves  and  dolefully  drool, 
Then   emptily,   cheerfully   flunk   out   of  school. 
Red  rockets  soar  with  men  towards  the   moon — 
Our  boys  lie   back  in   drunken   swoon. 
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KAY  DIENST,  1962 


TIME  IS,  TIME  WAS,  TIME  IS  PAST 


We 


E  LEFT  Copenhagen  in  an  old  steam  pullman  late  one  afternoon.  My 
friend  sat  reading  next  to  me,  anonymous  and  still.  She  was  smoking,  the  smoke 
curling  into  the  blurred  stream  of  sun.  There  was  a  silting  soft  warmth  in  the 
compartment  and  I  felt  subdued  and  dull.  To  amuse  myself,  I  opened  my  mental 
paintbox  and  began  composing  the  monotonous  country  landscape:  horizontal 
emphasis  with  dark  green,  yellow  green,  sky  grey  lines.  Mondrian  would  have 
enjoyed  my  window  seat. 

Outside,  some  German  boys  were  playing  harmonicas.  ""Waltzing  Matilda, 
Waltzing  Matilda,  you'll  come  a  waltzing,  Matilda,  with  me."  In  spite  of  their 
song,  I  felt  strangely  old,  as  detached  as  some  silent  movie  actress  in  a  shadow  box 
setting,  with  the  background  being  wound  along  by  some  stage  assistant  in  the 
rear.  I  remembered  a  scene  from  On  The  Beach,  where  one  man  sits  fishing  in 
a  deserted,  world,  waiting  to  die  with  the  others.  Sitting  on  a  rose  velveteen 
train  seat,  in  the  now  quiet  compartment,  I  was  smothered  with  loneliness. 

I  had  been  staring  sightlessly  out  of  the  dirty  window,  mesmerized  by  tread- 
ing thoughts  and  the  constant  shhick,  shhick  of  the  train.  I  thought  again  of  the 
man  who  sat  on  the  dock  and  fished  from  an  ocean  which  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary; nor  was  the  doomed  man's  stubborness  in  keeping  busy. 

Awaking  from  my  blind  melancholia,  I  saw  that  the  world  outside  had 
changed.  Now  the  sky  was  leaded,  weighing  heavily  on  the  horizon.  Only  a 
narrow  shelf  of  brilliant  sun  existed,  intensifying  the  earth  colors,  making  the 
fields  richer  and  the  edges  of  the  farm  buildings  truer.  A  summer  storm  would 
be  breaking  soon. 

A  small  figure  in  coveralls  was  running  home  between  the  new  bending 
wheat:  small  boy  in  the  waiting  world  with  only  one  thing  to  accomplish,  churn- 
ing young  legs  and  ducked-down  head,  the  distance  measured  by  the  wet  dirt 
of  the  path  and  the  non-resisting  air,  all  of  space  and  time  encompassed  in  the 
very  present  moment  of  a  boy  seeking  shelter. 

The  rain  swept  against  the  window  and  drowned  the  scene.  It  was  useless 
to  look  out  any  longer,  so  I  began  staring  at  the  empty  seat  across  from  me, 
bitter-sweet  anger  welling  up  because  I  knew  I  was  caught  in  the  conjugation 
of  time,  and  could  never  again  run  madly  home,  caring  only  if  I  made  it. 
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ANDREA  DENSON,  1962 

PIGEON  TALK 


Pl  ACK  aroun'  1916,  there  was  this  kid,  Artie  Wiseman,  an'  he  loved  pigeons. 
He  hadda  whole  flock  of  'em — maybe  sixty,  seventy  of  'em — in  a  big  coop  in  his 
back  yard.  He  sure  did  take  good  care  of  those  birds  too — goin'  in  there  every 
day,  cleanin'  that  coop,  layin'  new  straw,  an'  feeding  'em.  Pigeons,  ya  know, 
are  prone  t'  make  quite  a  mess  of  themselves,  but  these  were  fine,  well-kept  birds. 
He  was  real  proud  o'  those  pigeons — hadda  right  to  be. 

Well,  right  about  the  time  o'  this  story,  Artie  was  just  past  thirteen  years 
old.  I  know  this  'cause  Artie's  people  were  Jewish,  an'  he'd  just  recently  been 
barmitzfahed — in  the  Jewish  rehgion,  a  barmitzfah  is  sort  of  like  a  confirmation; 
it  means  a  boy's  become  a  man.  Anyway,  Artie  was  thirteen  and  a  real  nice, 
likeable  kid.  To  describe  him,  I'd  say  he  was  a  fairly  good  height,  kinda  thin, 
but  not  skinny,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes — a  good-lookin'  boy. 

Now  the  Wisemans  were  good  people,  well-liked  by  most  in  town.  Mr. 
Wiseman  was  a  fine  man — intelligent,  well-read,  and  a  Hebraic  scholar — a  man 
to  be  respected.  He  and  Mrs.  Wiseman  had  worked  hard  most  o'  their  lives, 
an'  now  they  had  a  nice,  stable  business  an'  four  children — two  girls  and  two 
boys — Artie  bein'  the  youngest.  They'd  brought  those  children  up  right,  too — 
all  o'  them  well-mannered  and  kind  like  their  mother  and  dad.  Mrs.  Wiseman 
was  the  ball  o'  fire  in  the  family.  It  was  she  who  got  things  done.  She  was  a 
beautiful  woman  with  long,  reddish-brown  hair  that  she  wore  piled  up  high  on  'er 
head.  I'll  never  forget  it;  it  was  the  most  beautiful  hair  I  ever  saw  on  a  woman — 
an'  naturally  curled.  But  anyway,  as  I  was  sayin',  Mrs.  Wiseman  was  just  born 
a  wife  and  mother.  She  was  a  gay,  warm-hearted,  outgoing  woman  with  a  won- 
derful smile,  full  of  laughter,  while  Mr.  Wiseman  was  a  more  quiet,  soft- 
spoken  type — a  really  gentle  man.  They  made  a  fine  couple — sort  o'  balanced 
one  another,  you  might  say.  Funny  thing  was,  Artie — maybe  'cause  he  was  the 
youngest  an'  the  closest  to  his  parents — hadda  nature  that  was  a  perfect  cross 
between  the  two  o'  them.  He  had  his  mother's  outgoing  way  with  his  dad's 
quiet  manner  and  the  warm-hearted  kindness  common  to  both.  He  was  a  real 
good  kid — the  kind  you'd  want  to  say  "mornin'  "  to  on  chilly  days. 

Now  the  Wisemans  lived  next  door  to  this  German,  name  o'  Hardy  Gruber. 
Maybe  Gruber  wasn't  all  bad,  but  he  had  this  mean  streak  in  'im  an'  most  people 
tried  to  avoid  him  'cause  of  it.  The  bad  of  it  was,  this  mean  streak  came  out  in  a 
funny  way.  Gruber  had  a  bad  habit  o'  judgin'  people  by  what  country  they 
came  from  or  what  their  religion  v/as  an'  he  had  def'nite  likes  'n'  dislikes  where 
this  was  concerned.  One  of  his  special  dislikes  was  Jews  and  especially  the 
Wisemans. 

Mostly  it  was  young  Artie  that  he  bothered.  Ya  see,  Gruber  kept  pigeons 
too,  an'  he'd  built  his  coop  so  that  it  backed  right  onta  the  edge  of  the  Wisemans' 
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property,  dose  to  where  Artie  had  his.  This  coop  o'  Gruber's  was  slant-roofed, 
and,  ev'ry  time  it  rained,  a  whole  torrent  of  water' d  come  washin'  onta  the 
Wisemans'  property  and  inta  Artie's  pigeon  coop.  After  a  while,  all  the  grass 
in  that  part  o'  the  yard  was  washed  away,  and,  after  a  rain,  Artie's  coop  was  always 
full  o'  mud  from  the  loose  soil  that'd  washed  down  with  the  water.  Once  Mr. 
Wisem:in  asked  Gruber  if  he  wouldn't  mind  movin'  his  coop,  explaining  to  him 
about  the  grass  and  the  mud  that  Artie  always  had  to  cart  away  after  a  rain.  Gruber 
just  got  angry  and  told  'im  his  coop  was  gonna  stay  right  where  it  was,  and  never 
to  set  foot  on  his  property  again. 

Now  the  really  bad  thing  about  this  situation  was  that  the  coops  were  so 
close  t'gether.  I  don't  know  if  you  know  much  about  homin'  pigeons,  but,  like 
most  livin'  things,  the  large  group  carries  the  strength.  What  I  mean  to  say  is, 
if  you've  got  two  flocks  of  pigeons,  one  larger'n  the  other,  an'  you  let  both  fly 
at  about  the  same  time,  you  c'n  betch  your  life  on  it  that,  when  they  come  back  at 
night,  th  smaller  flock'll  go  to  roost  with  the  larger.  Well,  this's  exactly  what 
was  bothering  Artie,  because,  'though  it  wasn't  as  good  a  flock,  Gruber's  was 
much  larger  than  his. 

Artie'd  always  been  very  careful  t'  let  his  flock  out  early  in  the  morin'  before 
Gruber  let  his  fly,  but  a  day  or  so  after  Mr.  Wiseman'd  talked  to  him,  Gruber  got 
up  early  an'  waited  till  Artie  let  this  pigeons  out.  A  minute  later  Gruber  let  his 
flock  out.  When  Artie  saw  it,  he  ran  over  to  Gruber,  all  angry,  an'  asked  what  he 
was  tryin'  t'  do.  Gruber  just  laughted  at  'im  an'  said  he  could  send  his  flock  up 
any  time  he  wanted  to. 

I  don't  suppose  I  have  to  tell  you  what  happened.  When  Artie  went  out 
that  night  to  lock  up  the  coop,  there  wasn't  a  pigeon  in  sight,  and  Gruber's 
coop  was  burstin'  at  the  seams. 

Next  mornin'  Artie  went  next  door  to  Gmber's  to  ask  him  t'  give  him  back 
his  pigeons.  Gruber  was  out  back  by  the  coop  admirin'  his  enlarged  flock  when 
Artie  came  up  to  him.  Artie  asked  him  if  he  could  have  his  pigeons  back,  an' 
he  was  nearly  cryin'.  Gruber  just  looked  at  'im  as  if  he  was  sort  of  addled,  an' 
said  how  could  he  tell  one  pigeon  from  another.  Well,  this  was  the  stupidest 
thing  Gruber  could' ve  said;  anyone  who  knew  anything  about  pigeons  could' ve 
told  those  birds  apart — Artie's  were  so  much  better  kept  an'  healthier  lookin' — 
but  Gruber  wouldn't  let  him  take  one  of  'em.  About  four  days  went  by,  an' 
no  one  could  even  budge  Gruber.  The  man  was  just  bein'  plain  mean  an'  stub- 
b'rn,  an',  in  the  meantime,  Artie  was  mis'rable.  Now  there  was  this  fella  in 
town,  a  real  Rip  van  Winkle  sort,  name  o'  Mort  Thompson.  Mort  knew  more 
about  birds  than  anyone  I  ever  knew — some  said  he  could  even  talk  to  'em.  After 
five  or  so  days  o'  sufferin',  Artie  went  an'  asked  Mort  if  he  could  tell  'im  what  to 
do.  Well,  Mort  asked  'im  if  his  dad  had  any  whiskey  in  the  house.  Artie  said 
yes,  'though  he  didn't  see  what  that  had  to  do  with  it.  But  it  had  quite  a  lot  t' 
do.  with  it. 

What  Mort  told  Artie  t'  do  was  to  take  some  of  his  dad's  whiskey  an'  steep 
some  corn  in  it  overnight,  an'  then  to  set  the  corn  out  in  small,  flat  cans  on  the 
roof  of  Gruber's  pigeon  coop.  He  told  him  that  the  pigeons  would  eat  it,  'cause 
pigeons  just  love  corn,  an'  they'd  get  drunk,  an'  then  Artie  could  just  cart  'em 
back  to  his  coop. 

This  all  sounded  pretty  fishy,  but  Artie  did  it,  an'  the  next  morning' — why 
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you  never  saw  a  dizzier  buch  o'  pigeons  in  your  life.  Soon  as  Artie  set  those 
cans  out  the  pigeons  went  for  'em.  After  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  peckin'  at 
that  whiskied  corn,  those  pigeons  started  weavin'  an'  wobbhn'  all  over  the 
roof  of  Gruber's  coop.  Their  feathers  looked  like  someone'd  brushed  'em  all  the 
wrong  way.  If  you  think  a  drunk  man  is  funny,  well,  you  oughta  see  a  drunk 
pigeon. 

Pretty  soon  the  pigeons  were  so  drunk  they  couldn't  keep  their  footing 
on  the  roof,  an'  some  of  'em  began  t'  roll  off.  Artie  caught  'em  in  one  o'  his 
mother's  large  clothes  baskets  'n'  carried  'em  back  to  his  pigeon  coop.  He  must've 
made  twenty  or  more  trips  before  he  got  'm  all.  Some  of  'em  were  so  tight, 
they  just  keeled  over  where  they  wobbled  stiff  as  a  board  with  their  feet  stidcin' 
straight  up  in  the  air.  Artie'd  just  give  'em  a  little  nudge,  an  they'd  roll  straight 
into  his  basket. 

O'  course,  when  Gruber  came  out  an'  found  the  birds  gone,  he  came 
straight  over  t'  the  Wisemans',  an'  accused  Artie  of  stealin'  his  flock.  Naturally, 
Artie  said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  an',  besides,  how  could  he  steal 
Gruber's  flock  unless  he'd  had  a  bigger  one.  Gruber  couldn't  quite  puzzle  that 
one,  'cause  he  knew  darn  wel  that  he'd  gotten  all  o'  Artie's  birds. 

Well,  by  the  next  day,  the  pigeons  had  come  around,  an'  Artie  let  'em  out  to 
fly.  When  Gruber  saw  them  comin'  back  to  artie's  coop  that  night,  he  came  tearin' 
over  to  the  Wiseman's  again,  an'  said  Artie  was  a  thief  ,an'  he  threat'ned  to  call 
the  police.  Only  trouble  was,  if  he  called  the  police,  he'd  hafta  tell  'em  how  he 
got  all  the  pigeons  in  the  first  place;  so,  as  much  as  he  threat'ned,  he  never  did  call. 
Besides,  he  still  couldn't  figure  out  how  Artie  got  those  pigeons  to  home  in  his 
coop  again,  an',  since  no  one  ever  told  'em,  he  never  did  know. 
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PEGGY  AURAND,  1964 


So  I  Can   See 


I  WENT  for  a  walk  in  the  woods  in  the  wind  in  Autumn 

And   the   little   stones   spurted   from   under    my  feet 

And  tumbled  clacking  into  ravines  where  they  splashed, 

.  .  .  and  looked  cold,  shimmering,  and  miserable. 

My  feet  shuffled  and  crackled  through  the  scientists'  carpet 

And   I  felt  a  murderess  as  I   snapped  little  twigs 

With  the  soles  of  my  shoes. 

I  saw  the  gray  undulations  of  a  squirrel  grasping  in  midair 

for  a  treetrunk, 
But,  I  did  not  look  up; 
I  knew  the  maple  would  be  glowing  red, 
Waxing,  shedding. 

Oak  leaves,  shriveling  bacon  on  branches, 
Would    exist,    if    I    should    look   up. 
Death,  distressing,  is  clawing,  ripping. 
Tearing  the  green  crinoline  of  the  Lady  June 
How   mundane! 

One   hundred  days  plus  eighty-three. 
Verdant,  building,  artistry — ruined 
Slowly, 
So  I  can  see. 
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KYRA  TIMOVSKY,  1965 


Heaven,   Devoid  of  Stars 


XhE  rain  is  beating  a  mournful 
Pattern 
Upon  the  roof. 

It  cannot  touch 

It  cannot  cleanse. 

Oh,  barriers  to  its  healing  force 

Be  broken, 

Be  wrenched  away. 

You  hide  as  you  reveal 

Its   existence; 

Disintegrate,  to  let  the  power 

Unleashed,  fall. 

From  a  citron  heaven 

Devoid  of  stars 

The  downpour  mercilessly. 

Mercifully,   hits  the  trees. 

They  reach,  they  strain,  upward 

Into  the  mist. 

They  can  feel,  unfeeling 

The  strength 

I  cannot  feel. 

The  rain  is  beating  a  mournful 

Pattern 

Upon  the  roof. 
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by  SUSAN  RUSMISEL,  1962 


Nocturne 


I 


RUN   MY  fingers  through  the  hair  of  the  grass 
In  the  night,  in  the  night  because  1  ann  lonely. 
In  the  night  I  wed  the  tallest  tree. 

In  the  lost  symbolic  water  rocks  a   buoy  that  tolls  our  noces. 
Three  lights  glide  by  the  tree  tops  with  the  stately  pomp  of  nuns, 
Nuns  that  wink  behind  the  branches. 

Lights  repeated   in  refraction   seem  reflected  in  the  welkin. 
I  will  take  you  for  my  husband,  you  so  tall,  so  strong,  so  gentle; 
For  you  stroke  my  cheek  so  kindly,  and  you  brush  my  hair  so  lightly 
When  I  come  to  you  so  shyly  in  the  shadow  of  the  planet. 
You  are  cold  but  not  forbidding. 
Unyielding  but  protecting 
And  you  take  me  for  your  wife 
With  a   ring  of  wind. 
Plummeting  earth   has  wed  the  sun 
With  the  fifing  wind 
Of  eighteen  miles  a  second, 
And  death  does  not  part 
What  the  wind   has  welded. 
Stork  flight  of  wind 
Bears  pollen  to  the  stars, 
Bears  your  stars  and  bears  mine. 
Mingles  them  in  ecstasy 
In  the  shadow  of  the  planet 
In  the  rhythm  of  the  buoy 
In  the  witness  of  the  welkin 
In  the  longing  of  the  living. 
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Wings  and  Spurs 

Joys  are  our  wings;  sorrows  our  spurs. 

JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER 


But  there  is  a  wisdom  that  looks  grave,  and  sneers  at  merriment;  and  again  a 
deeper  wisdom,  that  stoops  to  be  gay  as  often  as  occasion  serves,  and  oftenest 
avails  itself  of  shallow  and  trifling  grounds  of  mirth;  because,  if  we  wait  for  more 
substantial  ones,  we  seldom  can  be  gay  at  all. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE,  The  Marble  Faun 


You  will  see  great  sorrow,  and  in  that  sorrow  you  will  be  happy.    This  is  my 
last  message  to  you:  in  sorrow  seek  happiness.    Work,  work  unceasingly. 

FYODOR  DOSTOYEVSKY,  The  Brothers  Karamazov 


How  noble  is  the  sad  heart  who  would  sing  a  joyous  song  with  joyous 
hearts  .  .  .  You  may  forget  the  one  with  whom  you  have  laughed,  but  never 
the  one  with  whom  you  have  wept. 

KAHLIL  GIBRAN,  Sand  and  Foam 


Man  is  the  merriest  specie  of  the  creation;  all  above  or  below  him  are  serious. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON 


If  you  ever  find  happiness  by  hunting  for  it,  you  will  find  it  as  the  old 
woman  did  her  lost  spectacles,  safe  on  her  own  nose  all  the  time. 

JOSH  BILLINGS 
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No  words  can  express  how  much  the  world  owes  to  sorrow.  Most  of  the 
Psalms  were  born  in  a  wilderness.  Most  of  the  Epistles  were  written  in  a  prison. 
The  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  thinkers  have  all  passed  through  fire.  The 
greatest  poets  have  "learned  in  suffering  what  they  taught  in  song."  In  bonds 
Bunyan  lived  the  allegory  that  he  afterwards  indited,  and  we  may  thank  Bedford 
Jail  for  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Take  comfort,  afflicted  Christian!  When  God 
is  about  to  make  pre-eminent  use  of  a  man,  He  puts  him  in  the  fire. 

GEORGE  MACDONALD 


I  can  wade  grief, 
Whole  pools  of  it, — 
I'm  used  to  that. 
But  the  least  push  of  joy 
Breaks  up  my  feet, 
And  I  tip — drunken. 
Let  no  pebble  smile, 
'T  was  the  new  liquor, — 
That  was  all! 

EMILY  DICKINSON 


That  happiness  endures  which  comes  from  the  grinding  together  of  anguish 
and  ecstasy,  and  from  the  intensity  of  the  griding.  That  knowledge  is  true  which 
comes  from  searching  into  doubts  and  beliefs,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  searching. 

HUNG  TZU-CH'ENG,  Epigram  from  the  Ming  Dynasty 
We  are  healed  of  a  suffering  only  by  experiencing  it  to  the  full. 

:i:         *         ^         Hs         * 

As  for  happiness,  it  has  hardly  more  than  one  useful  quality,  namely  to  make 
unhappiness  possible.  In  our  happiness,  we  should  form  very  sweet  bonds, 
full  of  confidence  and  attachment,  in  order  that  the  sundering  of  them  may 
cause  us  that  priceless  rending  of  the  heart  which  is  called  unliappiness. 

MARCEL  PROUST,  A  la  Recherche  du  temps  perdu 


Man  was  made  for  joy  and  woe; 
And  when  this  we  rightly  know 
Through  the  world  we  safely  go. 
Joy  and  woe  are  woven  fine, 
A  clothing  for  the  soul  divine; 
Under  every  grief  and  pine 
Runs  a  joy  with  silken  twine. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE,  "Auguries  of  Innocence' 
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BRANDTS' 
MAURICE  AND  HENRY 

PROPRIETORS 

Dancing  Friday  Nights 
Pre-arranged  Private  Parties 


FAULCONERBROS.&CO. 

Your  Friendly  Esso  Dealer 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2  WH  6-2641 


PRICE  WATCH 

REPAIRING  SERVICE 

7071/2  Main  Street 

LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 

HOWELL'S 
SUPER  MARKET 

Fresh  Meats  and  Groceries 

Phone  WH  6-4811 
AMHERST,  VIRGINIA 


AMHERST 

TASTEE    FREEZ 

U.  S.  29  and  60 

AMHERST,  VIRGINIA 

SHRADER'S 
RESTAURANT 

Known  as  "Mama  George's" 

PIZZA 

on  Friday  and  Saturday 

Amherst,  Virginia 


How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  take  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 

DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 

• 

Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

1616  Main  Street 

At  the   Expressway 
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HOLIDAY  INN 

U.  S.  29 


Lynchburg s  Largest 
Motor  Hotel 


Ten  Miles  South  of  Sweet  Briar 


Tou?n.  y  Countni^ 
(ReMauyiant 

Madison  Heights,  Va. 


EDWARDS.  Inc. 

BOY'S  CLOTHING 
AND   ACCESSORIES 

juniors   -  Preps  -  Students 


ROBERT  A.  BETHEL 
JEWELER 

WATCH  REPAIRING 

and 

TRAILWAYS  TICKET  OFFICE 


Amherst,  Va. 


WH  6-6171 


AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacist: 
M.  BLAIR  ROBERTSON 


For  Your  Convenience 
Bank  at 

LYNCHBURG  NATIONAL 

Amherst 

Madison  Heights 

Lynchburg 
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Crossroads  Esso  Service 

W.  L.  MASSIE,  Prop. 

Dial  WH  6-3311 

Routes  60  and  29 
Amherst.  Virginia 


AMHERST  MOTOR  COURT 

At  The  Traffic  Circle 

U.  S.  29  at  60 
Amherst,  Virginia 

Modern  Court  -  Good  Food  Available 


LADIES'  SPORTSWEAR 

LINGERIE 
CLOTHING  and  SHOES 

WAILES  STOP-iN  SHOP 

Phone:  WH  6-2267 
Amherst,  Virginia 


AMHERST  MOTORS.  Inc. 

FORD  SALE  &  SERVICE 

Amherst,  Virginia 

WH  6-2781 


PENNEY'S 

Ahvays   First    Quality 

807  Main  street 
LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 


VOGUE 

BEAUTY   SALON 

822  Main  Street 

Lynchburg,  Va.    VI  5-3731 

"Beauty   Is  Your  Duty'' 


HILL  HARDWARE  CORP. 

Amherst,    Virginia 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 
PAINT  -  FURNITURE 

APPLIANCES 
COOKING  UTENSILS 
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Gifts,  Watches,  Silverware 
Guild  Opticians 
919  MAIN  STREET 


Dine  and  Dance 

AT  THE 

PARKWAY 

INN 

MAKE 

PETERS  NEWS  COMPANY 

Your  Headquarters  for 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

AND 

ALL  TYPES  OF  BOOKS 

Including  Study   Aids 
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by  ELIZABETH  W.  MATHESON,  1964 


The    Gentleman    Ca/h 


er 


±  HE  GENTLEMAN  caller  comes  at  eight. 
Only  a  moment  he  must  wait 
While  before  the  mirror  I  adjust  the  mask 
I  wear  for  him.    The  face  in  the  glass 
Is  not  unbecoming — faintly  amused, 
Slightly  aloof,  already  well  used 
To  impeccable   gallantries,  his  courtly  smile, 
To  conversation  gay  and  fragile 
As  a  breeze  that  plays  a  chandelle--. 
And  despair,  hate,   pity,  fear, 
In  short,  passion,  is  dismissed. 
What  does  it  matter  that  we've  never  kissed? 
So  we  go  on  talking.    I  say: 
"What  did  you  think  of  the  new  Genet?" 
"A  dismal  play,  but  that  device 
With  the  masks — quite  precise." 
(Does  he  suspect  or  does  he  care 
What  is  behind  the  mask  I  wear?) 
"But  I  really  must  tell  you  what  I  came  to  say, 
Remember  Kate?   We  were  engaged  yesterday. 
— Something  else,  you'll  laugh,  but  its  true 
That  I  once  fancied  myself  in  love  with  you." 

The  gentleman  caller  came  at  eight 
And  left.    My  mask  is  torn  away  too  late. 
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by  NELL  GILMORE,  1965 


Excuse  li^   Please^   Mr.    C 


V^HAN  THAT  worke  with   its  onerous  cayre 
Contends  to  weerye  and  dismaye 
A  vary,  parfit,  gentil  fresshennanne  nnayde 
Til!  hir  can  hitten  the  bookes  namore, 
Than  anon  shoulde  hir  down  myriade  steppes 
Below-earth,  till  hir  had  gayned  the  meade-hal! 
Y-clept  Commones.    Appears  withouten  purs 
Marloughboroughs,  ful  stale  eek  nought  whole. 
The  goodly  compaignie  descends   upon   hir 
To   mooche   y-bent.    Then   straightway   commenced   discucioun 
Amongst  the  goodly  compaignie  gathered  there; 
Amongst  hirseives  were   recollectiouns 
Of  gaye  carouse  at  Lexingtoune  v/ithalle, 
Eek  many  a  daunce  at  faire  Charlottes'  Vale 
And  nought  a  word  of  labour  e'er  is  dropped. 
Anon  a  parfit  dame  of  vertue  spake  of  lengthening   hoors 
Eek  professors  wrathful.    Sooden   silence. 
Namore  shooten  breezes  with  assembleyage 
Of  courloured  heads  Spraynetted. 
Thise  be  swich  gentil,  parfit  fresshemenne. 
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by  KATHLEEN  HSU,  1964 


A  PERSON  FROM  PORLOCK 

X^DWARD  and  Margaret  lived  in  the  small  village  of  Porlock,  England,  and 
on  the  fine  autumn  afternoon  in  which  this  story  takes  place,  the  couple  were 
enjoying  their  tea  and  scones  in  the  "study."  Actually  the  room  was  not  a  study; 
Edward  and  Margaret  had  named  it  that  in  preparation  for  the  future  when  they 
would  be  rich  enough  to  afford  the  mahogany  book-cases  and  the  leather-bound 
volumes.  At  the  moment,  however,  there  was  only  a  small  wooden  shelf  with 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  Two  well-worn  chairs  with  their  occupants  and  a  small  round 
table  completed  the  tableau." 

"'Edward.'" 

Edward  looked  at  the  graceful  figure  opposite. 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"Edward,  don't  you  think  this  dress  becomes  me?" 

Margaret  did  look  exceptionally  well  today,  Edward  thought.  She  was  wear- 
ing her  new  lavender  dress  with  a  bit  of  lace  at  the  throat.  The  color  matched  her 
eyes  which  now  were  brimful  with  a  beguiling  smile. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  you  do  look  lovely,"  Edward  offered  gallantly. 

"Thank  you." 

She  hesitated. 

"Edward?" 

"Yes?" 

The  words  rushed  out: 

"It's  a  pity  I  don't  have  a  hat  to  match  this  dress.  I  saw  the  most  beautiful 
hat  at  Georgiana's  yesterday.  It  was  all  feathery  with  a  touch  of  velvet  on  the 
side.    And  it  is  just  the  right  hue  of  lavender.     It  is  so  inexpensive  and  .  .  ." 

"No,"  Edward  said  as  he  twisted  in  his  seat. 

He  heard  a  sniffle  and  saw  that  the  soft  eyes  were  brimful  with  tears  now. 

"Margaret,  you  know  we  simply  cannot  afford  it.  That  dress  last  month 
nearly  cost  us  our  bread  and  butter  for  the  next  two  weeks.  Don't  cry.  If  there 
was  any  way  to  get  you  the  money,  you  know  I  would  do  it." 

Margaret's  eyes  shone  for  a  moment. 

'"What  about  that  farmer  that  lives  near  Culbone  Church?  You  helped  him 
out  last  summer  and  he  never  did  pay  you,"  Margaret  said. 

"Quite  right,  my  dear.  He  never  did  pay  me.  But  it  also  happens  that  he 
has  left.    The  farmhouse  has  been  deserted  for  over  a  month." 

"It  isn't  now,"  Margaret  said  quickly.  "Mrs.  Leeds  told  me  that  when  she 
passed  it  this  morning  she  was  almost  positive  she  saw  him  puttering  around  in 
there." 

"If  it  means  that  much  to  you,  I  will  go  and  get  the  money.  But  are  you 
sure  you're  not  making  a  fuss  over  nothing?" 

One  look  at  Margaret  and  Edward  murmured,  "Never  mind." 
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He  found  himself  on  the  road  leading  out  of  town  half  an  hour  later.  The 
countryside  was  flushed  in  its  new  autumn  attire,  but  Edward  had  no  eyes  for  it. 
Why  do  I  always  give  in.?  he  asked  himself.  Margaret,  or  for  that  matter  any- 
body, could  order  him  to  do  the  most  absurd  task  and  he  would  comply. 

The  farmhouse  appeared  ahead,  lonely  and  seemingly  unoccupied.  Edward 
swung  open  the  rusty  gate,  walked  up  the  pathway,  and  noisily  rapped  on  the  door. 
No  answer.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Leeds  had  been  wrong.  Edward  knocked  once  more. 
He  heard  an  indistinct  noise  inside  the  house  but  nobody  came  to  the  door.  Edward 
went  to  the  side  of  the  house  and  peered  through  one  of  the  windows.  The  room 
inside  was  very  dim,  but  Edward  could  make  out  the  figure  of  a  young  man 
who  seemed  to  be  intently  writing  on  the  sheaves  of  paper  strewn  about  him. 

Edward  went  back  to  the  door  and  fairly  pounded  at  it.  After  a  pause,  slow 
steps  were  heard  approaching  the  door.  The  young  man,  disheveled  in  appear- 
ance, appeared  in  the  doorway  and  stood  there  looking  vaguely  at  Edward  with 
a  pair  of  fine  grey  eyes. 

"Pardon  me,  but  I've  come  to  collect  a  bill  from  the  owner,"  said  Edward. 

"The  owner?" 

"Yes,  Farmer  Smyth.  He  owes  me  money  for  work  I  did  for  him  last 
summer.     Where  is  he,  do  you  know?" 

The  young  man  painfully  shook  his  head  and  murmured: 

"I'm  sorry,  I  don't  quite  understand  ...  In  any  case,  you  must  let  me  alone. 
Come  back  tomorrow." 

Edward  leaned  against  the  door  and  kept  it  open. 

"I  came  all  the  way  out  here,  and  I  am  not  leaving  until  I  receive  my  money,  " 
he  said  emphatically. 

"I  understand  your  predicament,  my  good  man,"  said  the  young  man,  "but  I 
simply  cannot  help  you.  Please  go."  The  grey  eyes  were  almost  desperate  now. 
He  tried  to  shut  the  door. 

"Either  you  pay  me  the  money  or  else  we're  both  going  to  the  constable," 
Edward  said  distinctly. 

The  young  man  suddenly  shouted  in  a  rage  as  he  dug  into  his  pockets  and 
flung  some  money  at  Edward: 

"There!  take  that!  I  can't  remember  it  now!  ...  In  Xanadu  did  .  .  ." 
The  door  slammed. 

Later  on  Edward  counted  the  money.  There  were  enough  pounds  to  buy 
Margaret  a  dozen  hats. 
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by  KATHLEEN  HSU,  1964 

THE  ROAD  TO  INCHON 


X  HE  BUSES,  their  headlights  off,  slowly  wound  their  way  through  the  dark 
streets  of  Seoul.  The  city  was  silent  now  except  for  the  hurrying  feet  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  streaming  out  into  the  countryside.  The  gay  little  stores  that 
surrounded  the  Nam  Dae  Mun,  the  South  Gate,  were  closed  and  boarded  up.  The 
small  shacks  and  restaurants  by  the  railroad  track  were  deserted.  Over  the  bridge 
that  spanned  the  swift  flowing  Han  River,  the  convoy  moved.  Ahead  lay  the 
road  to  Inchon,  the  road  on  which  already  loomed  the  black  outlines  of  tanks 
and  trucks  in  quiet  waiting. 

The  huddled  figures  inside  the  buses  were  silent.  They  sat  crammed  and 
crowded  together  on  the  seats,  jammed  between  suitcases  and  bundles.  They 
were  mostly  women  and  children,  American  dependents  who  had  been  given  an 
hour  to  pack  their  belongings  and  board  the  buses  that  just  might  get  them  to 
Inchon  harbor  and  the  last  boat  to  Japan.  The  last  boat  out.  Laura  Mitchell, 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  third  bus  could  not  help  tightening  her  arms  around 
little  Mary  at  the  thought.  Mary,  even  in  her  sleep,  held  onto  the  small  brown 
knap-sack  that  contained  a  box  of  Ritz  crackers,  some  clothes,  and  her  favorite 
doll.  Laura  smoothed  back  the  curls  damp  with  perspiration,  and  with  her  hand- 
kerchief gently  wiped  the  small,  white  forehead.  The  child,  disturbed  by  the 
motion,  woke  up  with  a  start  but  then,  seeing  nothing  but  darkness  and  lulled  by 
the  drone  of  the  motor,  fell  back  to  sleep. 

Laura's  thoughts  turned  back  to  her  husband.  Ken  was  still  in  Seoul  taking  care 
of  the  final  details  of  the  closing  down  of  the  Embassy.  He  had  hustled  her  and 
Mary  aboard  the  bus  early  that  evening  when  word  was  sent  out  that  "all  American 
dependents  are  advised  to  leave  the  Seoul  area  immediately."  There  had 
been  no  time  for  kisses  or  goodbyes.  Mary  had  been  crying  and  choking  over 
her  hiccups  and  saying  over  and  over  again,  "I  don't  wanna  go,  I  don't  wanna  go." 
Ken  had  released  the  strangle  hold  the  little  girl  had  had  on  his  leg  and  then 
had  turned  to  Laura  and  said,  "Take  care  of  yourself  and  Mary.  Don't  worr\ 
about  me.  There's  a  jeep  that  is  taking  us  south  to  Pusan  later  on  tonight."  Laura 
liad  nodded,  and  tlien  Ken  was  gone.     Gone. 

Laura  nervously  reached  into  her  coat  pocket  for  a  cigarette  but  remembered 
that  even  a  lit  cigarette  was  not  allowed — the  light  could  be  seen  miles  away  some- 
one had  told  her.  She  tried  not  to  think  of  Ken  or  the  bright,  sunny  house  on 
Nam  San,  the  South  Hill.  She  tried,  but  visions  of  the  garden,  the  living  room, 
the  bedroom  with  its  tatami  floor  crowded  into  her  mind.  She  remembered  that 
her  mother's  silver  bowl  was  still  standing  on  the  sideboard.  All  the  dining- 
ware  would  be  lost.  The  paintings,  the  delicate  procelain  vases,  the  rugs  that 
Ken  had  spent  a  fortune  to  get — all  would  be  lost.  They  had  nothing  now,  except 
a  small  suitcase  filled  with  clothes  to  see  them  through  the  trip  to  Japan. 
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The  bus  suddenly  jerked  to  a  stop,  throwing  many  of  the  suitcases  on  the 
seats  into  the  aisle.  For  a  brief  moment  Laura  felt  a  nameless  panic  rise  in  her. 
She  held  Mary  closer  to  her. 

"Why  are  we  stopping?  .  .  .  Where  are  we?  .  .  .  This  sure  doesn't  look  like 
the  port  to  me."  Tense  whispers  filled  the  bus,  and  shadows  in  the  seats  ahead 
nervously  shifted  to  see  what  was  holding  up  the  convoy.  Laura  raised  the  window 
and  tried  to  see  into  the  inky  black  of  the  night.  She  saw  the  dim  outline 
of  the  hills  that  surrounded  Seoul  now  many  miles  away.  Ahead  she  saw  the 
first  two  buses  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  There  seemed  to  be  a  commo- 
tion going  on  in  front  of  the  first  bus. 

"Why  don't  we  send  someone  up  there  to  see  what's  going  on?  .  .  .  No, 
don't.  I  bet  we'll  start  up  again  in  a  minute  ...  For  God's  sake  let's  get  going. 
That  boat  isn't  going  to  wait  forever!  .  .  .  Listen!"  Everybody  fell  silent  and 
heard  in  the  distance  a  dull,  low  booming. 

"Mommy,  I  hear  thunder,"  Mary  murmured  sleepily. 

"Yes,  baby,  pretty  soon  it's  going  to  start  raining." 

"Mommy,  when  are  we  going  home?    I  hate  this  bus." 

"I  don't  know,  honey,"  Laura  whispered. 

The  busdriver  called  back  that  he  was  going  up  to  see  what  was  wrong. 
The  people  were  silent  now,  listening  to  the  guns  in  the  distance. 

Laura  leaned  out  the  window  again  and  saw  the  dim  outline  of  the  driver's 
figure  running  back  towards  the  bus.  He  was  being  pursued  by  what  seemed 
like  a  crowd  of  people.  He  leapt  into  the  bus  and  slammed  the  door  shut. 
Immediately,  the  bus  was  surrounded  by  people  who  hammered  at  the  door  and 
windows.  Someone  in  the  shadows  stood  below  Laura's  open  window  ...  a 
small  woman  who  held  a  bundle  up  to  Laura. 

"Take  baby,  take  baby,  please  take  baby,"  she  said  over  and  over  again  in 
Korean.     Her  voice  became  more  desperate  as  the  driver  gunned  the  motor. 

"Take  baby,  please!"  With  one  hand  the  woman  hung  onto  the  window  sill 
and  screamed  into  the  bus.  Laura  felt  the  vehicle  give  a  lurch  and  slowly  start 
moving.  Without  knowing  vv'hat  she  did,  she  suddenly  seized  the  baby  and  a 
second  later  heard  the  woman  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  bus  was  filled  with  the  wailing  of  the  baby,  and  Laura,  too,  for  no  reason, 
started  crying. 
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by  SABRA  BROCK,  1963 


Resident  Counselor  on  Duty 

L 

standing   in  my  new  aqua   pajannas, 

all  covered  by  that  old,  green-drab  robe  of  nnine, 

stepped  out 

of  the  sad-shadowed  door-jamb 

and  watched 

the  pretty-party  girls  screaming-squeezing    in 

under  their   one  o'clock   curfew; 
all,  inarmed  by  dates, 

enamored  by  dates; 
all,  happy, 

laughing, 

happy-laughing, 

happily  laughing. 
I, 
feeling  one  aqua  pajama  leg 

slip 

stealthily 

past 
the  hem  of  that  old, 

green-drab  robe  of  mine, 
smiled,  too, 
and  watched 
the  girls  solemn-turn, 

slip 

stealthily 

down 
the  hall  of  the  old, 

dark-quiet  dormitory 
and   right-left,  snap-turn  into   bright-light  rooms; 
all,  happy, 

laughing, 

happy-laughing, 

happily  laughing. 
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by  JUDY  DUNN,  1964 


A   child  Again 


X   AM  A  child  again. 

!  can  run  through  the  fields  that  I   loved 

When  I  was  only  ten, 

Finding   secret  places  in   the  tall,  crisp  grass 

Where  no  one  will   pass, 

no  one   at  all, 
Until  the  mowers  come  again,  early  next  Fall. 
I  can  see  if  the  sugar  maple's  oozing  sap. 
Probably  not,  for  she's  so  old 
And  the  weather's  still  too  cold; 
But  I'll  stop  anyway,  just  to  check  the  tap. 
I'll  climb  the  wooden  ladder  to  the  !oft 
Where  we  used  to  jump  Into  soft  nests 
To  see  if  the  hay  is  still  there. 
No.  perhaps  It's  better  that   I   don't  go — 
!  know  it's  empty  and  bare. 
I'll  run  across  the  lawn  in  my  bare  feet 
A.nd  kick  the  dewy  cobwebs  before  they  dry; 
And  if  I'm  sad  today  I'm  young  enough  to  cry. 
Yes,  I'm  going  back  miles  and  miles — 
For  today,  just  one  more  day. 
I  am  still  a  child. 
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by  JUDY  DUNN,  1964 


This  Night   of   Winter 


I 


/vM  watching  myself. 
I  laugh  as  I  walk  through 
This  night  of  winter,  across 
The  dim,  white  porcelain 

of  evening 
Into  a  still  thought. 
The  night  is  quiet,  empty  of  sound, 
As  the  hemlocks  point  their  slender,  crackling  fingers 

to 

the 

ground 
And  I  am  alone. 

I  can  feel  the  slov/  rotation  of  the  temporal, 
The  empty  meaning  of  the  time  before; 
For  here  is  the  world  of  ice-thought, 
This  is  the  time  of  grasp 

and   miss. 
This  is  the  time  .  .  . 
Except  for  the  pale  dust-moon 
Which  belongs  to  the  Fall  and  reminds  me 
Thai  we  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 

with  eternity. 
This  night  is  a  vehicle  for  thought. 
It  has  stopped  and  is  waiting   before  me 
But  I  ought  not  to  go. 
It  is  easier  this  way,  not  to  think  at  all. 
For  I  won't  find  the  answer  here. 
Nor  will  I  find  it  alone; 
So  come  and  not  know  with  me 
As  !  follow  the  same  path  home  .  ,  . 
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by  SARAH  McCRADY,  1965 


Haiku 


Haiku  is  a  type  of  Japanese  poetry.  It  is  written  in  simple,  descriptive  verses 
which  are  so  short  that  a  translation  consists  of  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  syllables. 
A  verb  is  not  always  included  in  the  Japanese,  the  purpose  being  only  to  create  a 
picture  or  a  sense  of  comfort,  loneliness,  or  the  like.    The  following  are  original 

examples  of  Haiku: 

UNDERSTANDING 

No  word   is  spoken, 

No  eye  is  raised; 

At  last  there  is  understanding. 

OMNIPOTENCE 

As  the  sun  proclaims 
An  omnipotent  God, 
So  does  leaf,  and  pebble, 

PRAISE 

Although  no  sound 
Can  be  heard,  space 
Praises  its  creator. 

THE  STORY  OF  LOVE 

Twilight  repeats 

The  story  engraved 

In  the  feather  of  a  bird's  wing. 


by  LETITIA  SANDERS,  1962 

]ean  Boley  Award,  Second  Prize  Story 

IMMORTAL  DIAMOND 


£~1[S  HEAD  felt  full  of  sand,  and  his  eyelids  like  sandpaper.  He  got  up  and 
walked  over  to  his  dresser  to  get  a  cigarette.  Always  he  put  a  pack  there  before 
he  went  to  bed  because  he  knew  that  then  he  would  get  up  in  the  morning  and  go 
get  one.  If  he  didn't,  he  would  stay  in  bed  all  day.  Long  habit  had  taught  him  that 
if  he  were  to  get  up  at  all  he  must  do  it  before  he  had  a  chance  to  think.  The  floor 
felt  like  something  cold  and  dead  under  his  feet.  Where  the  hell  were  his 
slippers?  No  telling.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and  coughed.  What  was  today,  Monday.? 
No,  he  remembered  it  was  Saturday,  the  end  of  the  week,  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  end — he  was  too  tired  to  consider  the  possibilites.     He  sat  back  on  the  bed. 

"Carson.?"     The  sound  came  from  the  next  room,  but  sounded  a  mile  away. 

"I'm  up,"  he  answered  as  he  brushed  the  ashes  off  his  pajamas,  missing 
the  floor  and  scattering  them  over  the  sheets.  He  strained  half-heartedly  to  look 
out  of  the  window.  It  was  misty,  but  it  always  was  early  in  the  morning — ^gray 
and  unpleasant  to  wake  up  to.  He  could  barely  see  some  of  the  classroom  buildings 
with  their  red  brick  and  white  columns.  He  could  almost  see  the  traditional  ivy, 
climbing  up  the  brick  as  was  to  be  expected.  Tradition.  Tradition— hell !  False 
tradition.  What  was  tradition  any^vay?  He  couldn't  learn  or  know  anything  in 
this  place  for  the  damn  tradition. 

His  roommate  walked  into  the  bedroom  to  look  at  the  clock,  saw  him  frown- 
ing at  the  grayness,  laughed,  and  started  singing,  "Oh  what  a  beau-tee-ful  day  .  .  ." 
"Shut-up,  George,"  he  said,  "You're  so  God-damn  cheerful." 

"But,  Carson,  boy,  don't  you  think  life  is  lovely?"  George  said  and  grinned 
while  he  reached  for  a  book  that  had  gotten  pushed  under  the  bed. 

"Yeah,  lovely."     He  found  one  old  slipper  and  put  it  on. 

"Actually,  it  isn't  too  bad,"  George  continued.  "Today  is  Saturday,  and 
we'll  see  the  women  tonight.  Is  Nerissa  coming  over?  You  want  to  use  the  cabin 
this  afternoon?" 

"I  guess  so."  Carson  turned  and  stumped  into  the  combination  living  room 
and  kitchen  that  was  the  other  room  of  their  "apartment."  He  walked  to  a  rough 
brown  picnic  table  and  picked  up  the  cofl?ee  pot  where  George  had  left  it,  poured 
himself  a  cupful,  and  stretched  out  on  the  cot  that  served  as  their  sofa,  putting 
the  cup  down  on  the  coflFee  table  in  front  of  him. 
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George  came  into  the  room  with  the  book  tucked  under  his  arm  and  smiled 
at  Carson's  ridiculous  position.  "Well,  Cleopatra,  would  you  like  your  humble 
ser\'ant  to  bring  you  an  exotic,  but  slightly  stale,  doughnut?" 

Carson  smiled  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  didn't  feel  like  smiling.  George 
really  was  a  good  guy,  even  though  he  did  act  like  a  cheerful  old  nuid  in  the 
mornings.    "Thanks,  George,"  he  said  and  scratched  out  his  cigarette  in  an  ashtray. 

George  went  to  the  cabinet,  brought  him  a  doughnut  and  handed  it  to  him  with 
a  flourish.  "Your  Highness."  He  slapped  his  bare  heels  together  in  a  salute. 
"Where  is  your  other  shoe,  Your  Highness?" 

"God  only  knows,"  said  Carson  with  his  mouth  full  of  doughnut. 

"Yes,  that's  for  sure,"  said  George  pretending  to  be  solemn,  "if  anyone 
knows,  God  knows."     He  crossed  himself  facetiously. 

Carson  frowned,  "Does  He?    Does  anybody?" 

"Yes,  oh  most  noble  and  lovely  princess,  most  reverent  devotee  of  Osiris." 

"That's  what  you  think,  slave,"  said  Carson. 

"Carson."  George  said  blankly.  "You're  my  favorite  agnostic.  Why  can't 
you  be  a  good  Christian  like  me?" 

"Thank  you,  John." 

"John,  who?" 

"The  twenty-third." 

"You're  welcome;  you  may  kiss  my  ring." 

"Shut-up,  George." 

"Yes,  Cleopatra."    George  bowed  and  went  into  the  bedroom  to  get  dressed. 

Carson  turned  over  on  his  stomach.  He  hadn't  meant  to  be  abrupt;  he  could 
be  a  damned  grouch.  But  sometimes  George  was  hard  to  take.  Sometimes  he 
was  too  damn  complacent  and  happy.  Sometimes  when  he  said  "to  be  sure," 
he  was  just  too  damn  sure  to  be  real.  How  could  anybody  that  thought  be 
sure  of  an5^hing  ? 

Carson  remembered  when  he  had  been  younger.  When  he  had  been  a  little 
boy,  he  had  been  sure  about  things.  He  had  been  sure  that  his  mother  and 
father  knev/  everything  and  that  almost  everybody  in  his  small  Alabama  town 
had  known  something.  He  had  been  sure  that  spring  was  the  best  part  of  the 
year  with  the  first  wet  grassy  smell  of  things  reaching  out  to  him  in  his  school- 
room or  in  his  own  room  at  home.  He  had  looked  out  of  his  window  into 
the  formal  garden  his  mother  had  cajoled  the  yardmen  into  planting  and  felt 
that  he  was  alive  and  that  life  was  happy.  Now  he  wasn't  so  sure  of  that. 
Four  years  in  college  had  done  that  to  him.  Now  he  seldom  seemed  to  be  happy, 
and  George  irritated  him  by  being  so  gay  and  sure  of  himself.  He  didn't  know 
whether  he  could  take  it  any  longer. 

But  now  he  was  being  histrionic.  There  was  no  reason  for  him  to  be  rough 
with  George  just  for  being  happy  in  the  morning.  George  had  fixed  coffee, 
brought  him  a  doughnut  and  v/as  just  trying  to  be  pleasant. 

He  got  up.     "I'm  sorry  George,"  he  said  in  the  direction  of  the  other  room. 

"That's  okay,  3/ou  are  absolved,  go  and  sin  no  more." 

Carson  laughed,  put  his  cup  in  the  sink,  and  went  into  the  bedroom.  He 
lifted  his  bare  foot  from  the  cold  floor  and  stood  on  one  leg  like  a  tall,  nnshaven 
stork. 

"Fve  got  to  get  ready  for  classes.    Have  you  seen  my  Shakespeare?" 

"Look  under  my  bed,"  George  said  and  grinned. 
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Carson  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  Enghsh  building.  He  and  George  usually 
came  together,  but  George  didn't  have  a  class  until  9:00  on  Saturdays;  so  he  was  by 
himself  this  morning,  no  George  to  crack  jokes  about  the  professors.  George 
usually  thought  most  of  them  were  great  characters  and  laughed  at  their  eccen- 
tricities. But  these  things  really  bothered  Carson.  He  wanted  to  think  that  the 
professors  were  right,  that  they  were  right  and  never  made  mistakes.  Their  quirks 
made  him  distrust  their  knowledge,  and  he  wanted  to  believe  that  at  least  his  pro- 
fessors, the  greatest  minds  in  the  country,  knew  something. 

The  one  that  bothered  Carson  the  most  was  Dr.  Spencer,  he  was  so  pompous 
and  always  contradicting  himself.  Sure,  literature  was  complex  and  open  to  many 
interpretations  depending  on  the  circumstances,  but  why  the  hell  hadn't  Spencer 
figured  out  some  system  or  written  something  down  in  black  and  white  to  prevent 
ail  those  damn  contradictions.  If  he  didn't  really  have  it  worked  out,  why  did 
he  pretend  he  did  ? 

The  most  annoying  thing  about  Spencer  was  that  he  never  seemed  to  have 
his  own  ideas  about  anything.  He  never  said,  "I  think  .  .  ." — but  was  always 
quoting  some  authority  on  the  subject.  If  there  was  the  possibility  of  disagreeing 
with  an  authority,  Spencer  never  argued  about  it  himself;  he  always  quoted  another 
authority  that  disagreed  v/ith  the  first  one.  At  first  Carson  had  been  rather  im- 
pressed by  this  pedantry.  At  first  he  wasn't  really  aware  that  Spencer  never 
thought  for  himself.  The  way  he  found  out  was  that  when  he  asked  him  some- 
thing after  class,  Spencer  never  really  answered  his  questions.  He  always  spouted 
off  a  lot  of  pretentious  words  that  were  entirely  irrelevant.  He  couldn't  answer  a 
simple  question  simply.  Carson  hated  him.  Every  JittJe  thing  he  did  irritated 
Carson. 

Carson  turned  into  his  classroom  and  sat  down  in  his  chair.  In  the  midst 
of  the  students  coming  into  the  class  he  saw  the  brown  tweed  of  his  friend, 
Hunter,  at  the  door. 

Hunter  was  exactly  the  type  of  student  anyone  would  have  expected  to  find 
in  this  place.  He  always  loooked  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  Brooks  Brothers, 
his  hair  was  always  short  enough,  and  his  shoes  were  always  immaculate.  He  had 
a  large  vocabulary  and  had  read  anything  that  anyone  could  mention.  Girls  were 
crazy  about  him.    There  were  always  at  least  four  in  love  with  him  on  a  given  day. 

But  Hunter  wasn't  too  perfect.  Underneath  his  immaculate  exterior,  he  was 
a  pretty  regular  guy.  He  thought  about  things  and  that  was  more  than  most 
people  did,  as  far  as  Carson  knew. 

"Hello  Carson,"  Hunter  grunted  as  he  slouched  down  into  his  chair  next  to 
Carson's.  "Boy,  did  I  hang  one  on  last  night.  You  remember  when  we  used  to 
drink  we  never  did  really  get  looped." 

"Hell  no,"  Carson  smiled  in  sympathy. 

"We  liked  to  talk  too  much  about  the  ways  of  women  and  the  state  of  the 
world." 

"Yeah,  we  thought  the  world  was  pretty  rotten  if  I  remember."  Carson 
laughed  and  offered  Hunter  a  cigarette. 

"Yeah,  well  I  still  do,"  Hunter  grimaced,  "especially  when  I  have  a  hang- 
over.   Don't  look  now  but  Dr.  Spencer  just  walked  in  the  door." 

They  both  straightened  up  and  v/atched  the  man  as  he  came  into  class.  To 
look  at  Spencer  one  would  think  he  was  the  perfect  gentleman,  but  Carson  knew 
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better.  He  wasn't  a  gentleman  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  big  man 
with  a  red  face  and  small,  quick,  dark  eyes  that  reminded  Carson  of  some  animal, 
a  wolverine  perhaps,  ready  to  pounce.  He  was  a  cold  man  with  definite  opinions 
that  no  students  who  wanted  to  pass  dared  to  question,  and  he  enjoyed  the  power 
of  his  position  and  his  reputation  as  a  gentleman  because  it  let  him  set  up  his  ideas 
as  dogma.  He  had  an  uncanny  animal's  instinct  for  the  weak  and  frightened  and 
visibly  enjoyed  tormenting  shy  boys  by  always  calling  on  them  in  class.  Carson 
hated  him.    He  hated  his  bigotry  and  his  cruelty,  and  Spencer  knew  it. 

Spencer  swung  his  heavy  old  briefcase  on  the  desk  with  ease.  He  went  over 
to  the  wmdow  and  pushed  it  completely  open,  violently,  sending  it  rattling  vertic- 
ally toward  the  ceiling. 

"Looks  like  old  Iceberg  is  going  to  freeze  us  out  again  today,"  Hunter  said 
to  Carson  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth. 

"Yeah,"  Carson  said  and  frowned. 

Spencer  returned  to  his  desk. 

"Gentlemen,  I  trust  you  all  did  read  Richard  II  for  today." — A  nervous 
laugh  rose  from  the  class. 

"Since  you  obviously  did,"  Spencer  smiled  unpleasantly,  "you  certainly 
noticed  Richard's  famous  speech  in  Act  IIL  Scene  II.  '  He  opened  his  book  and 
began  to  read: 

Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms  and  epitaphs 
Make  dust  our  paper  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills 
And  yet  not  so,  for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground. 

The  man  stopped  reading  and  looked  up  from  his  book.  "Gentlemen,  what 
do  you  think  of  that.^  Mr.  Camp,  do  you  think  Richard  really  thinks  the  state 
of  the  world  is  that  bad?" 

One  of  the  students  at  the  back  of  the  room,  a  thin  boy  with  bad  skin, 
jumped  at  hearing  his  name  called.  "Well,  ah,  Sir,"  he  paused,  "I  think  he  is 
just  being — ah — ^dramatic."  He  seemed  to  grab  at  the  last  word,  "dramatic," 
as  a  drowning  man  at  a  raft.  The  rest  of  the  class  laughed  at  his  panic.  Carson 
frowned.     Spencer  never  left  poor,  scared  Camp  alone. 

Spencer  looked  at  him  rather  disgustedly,  not  because  of  his  answer,  but 
because  he  never  expected  a  good  answer  from  him.  Then  he  turned,  "Perhaps 
I  had  better  correct  myself,"  he  said,  "perhaps  I  would  get  a  bigger  reaction  if  I 
asked  whether  you  would  ever  believe  that  things  are  this  bad.  Mr.  Carson,  I 
know  from  your  papers  that  you  are  interested  in  this  sort  of  discussion.  What  do 
you  think  about  it.^"    He  was  being  sarcastic;  he  was  asking  for  it. 

"About  what,  Sir,"  Carson  asked.  He  knew  damn  well  what  the  man  wanted, 
but  he  hated  him.    Why  had  he  picked  on  poor  Camp  ?    He  couldn't  take  it. 

"About  the  passage  I  read."  Spencer  was  getting  mad,  "What  is  your  opinion 
of  it?" 
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"My  opinion,  Sir?"  Carson  said  blankly;  he  was  just  leading  Spencer  on. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Carson,  your  opinion."     He  yelled  the  word  "your." 

Carson  could  see  Hunter  squirm  uncomfortably.  "Well,  Dr.  Spencer,"  he 
said  slowly,  "Well,  I  think  that's  pretty  much  the  way  things  are.  After  all,  what 
do  we  have  in  the  end  besides  graves,  worms,  and  epitaphs.  A  lot  of  people  don't 
even  have  good  epitaphs.    That's  what  I  think  about  life." 

"Mr.  Carson,"  yelled  Spencer,  "what  do  you  know  about  life?" 

"Nothing,"  Carson  said. 

"Nothing,"  repeated  the  professor,  "Don't  you  know  anything?" 

"No  Sir,  do  you?" 

Spencer  stared  steadily  and  malevolently  at  Carson.  He  seemed  to  dare  him 
to  say  more  so  that  he  would  have  an  excuse  to  have  him  kicked  out  of  school. 
All  the  boys  watched  to  see  what  he  would  do.     Spencer  smiled  unpleasantly. 

Hunter  said  shakily,  "Dr.  Spencer,  I  think  Carson  just  means  that  nobody 
can  be  sure  of  anj^thing." 

Spencer  relaxed  somewhat.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Young,  I  think  I  know  what 
Mr.  Carson  meant."     He  picked  his  book  up  and  began  to  read  another  passage. 

After  class,  Carson  and  Hunter  wall<ed  slowly  down  the  hall. 

"What  the  hell,  Carson?  Why  pull  a  horror  show?"  Hunter  shook  his 
head.  "I  didn't  know  what  was  going  to  happen.  I  thought  old  Spencer  was 
going  to  throw  you  out  of  his  damn,  freezing  window." 

"The  bastard,  he  irritates  the  hell  out  of  me  with  his  pompous  quotations. 
Pretends  he  knows  every  damn  thing  in  the  world." 

"Yeah,  but  he's  pretty  important  around  here,  Carson.  You  just  baited  him 
like  a  Russian  bear.  You  did  it  on  purpose.  I  could  see  it  coming.  You  baited 
him  just  like  you  used  to  bait  people  when  we  used  to  get  drunk  together.  Damn, 
Carson,  you  almost  got  kicked  out  of  class.     If  I  hadn't  ,  .  ." 

"Okay,  Hunter,"  Carson  said  with  finality,  "You're  right,  I  shouldn't  have 
led  him  on.  Thanks  for  smoothing  things  over.  If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather 
not  talk  about  it  any  more." 

"Okay,"  Hunter  said.  He  shook  his  head.  "I've  got  a  class  here  anyway." 
He  nodded  toward  the  door  in  front  of  them.  "Don't  pull  another  horror  show 
like  that  again  when  I'm  hungover,  okay?" 

"Okay,"  Carson  grunted  and  walked  on  without  looking  at  him.  Hunter  was 
a  good  boy,  but  that  damn  bigot  Spencer  was  too  much  for  anybody.  He  stuck  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  turned  into  another  corridor.  He  was  about  ready  to  leave 
this  damn  school  anyway. 

There  was  George,  waiting  in  front  of  the  door  to  their  second  period  class, 
frowning.     Carson  thought  he  looked  like  somebody's  worried  old  grandmother. 

"I've  heard  about  it  already,"  George  said  with  disgust,  "I  kind  of  over- 
heard the  whole  damn  school  or  at  least  the  whole  damn  Shakespeare  class  talking 
about  it.    You  want  to  go  out  of  this  place  on  your  ear?" 

Carson  was  annoyed  by  the  way  he  emphasized  every  other  word  in  a  shrill 
voice  like  a  southern  Negro  preacher.  "Okay,  grandmother,  I  promise  I'll  be  a 
good  little  boy." 

"It  isn't  funny  Carson.  Spencer  may  be  a  fool,  but  he  almost  runs  this  school 
and  he  can  have  you  kicked  out  if  he  wants  to.  You  can't  just  flaunt  authority 
like  that." 
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"I  don't  give  a  damn." 

"You  should.     He's  a  big  shot  around  here." 

"Why.?" 

"Why.?— Because  that's  the  way  things  are." 

"Yeah,  that's  the  way  things  are,"  Carson  said  and  walked  into  class, 
"I  do  know  that."  K 

George  followed  him.  "Okay,  Hamlet,  you  just  be  dramatic  and  act  yourself 
right  out  of  this  school  the  year  you  are  supposed  to  graduate." 

"Yes,  mother." 

George  sighed,  "It's  your  funeral.  I'll  see  to  it  that  you  do  get  an  epitaph, 
'Here  lies  Carson,  first-class  agnostic  and  best-all-around  misanthrope.'  "  He 
laughed.  "Damn,  Carson,  I  don't  know  why  I  like  you  so  much.  Maybe  it's 
because  you're  so  damned  honest.  Anyway,  I  really  am  kind  of  glad  you  did  it. 
That  bastard  deserves  it." 

Carson  smiled,  "Thanks,  George." 

"Please  don't  rant  and  rave  at  this  professor.     Okay.?" 

"Okay,  George." 

They  went  in,  sat  down  and  waited  until  the  professor  came  in.  Carson 
liked  this  man.  He  was  a  thin  man  whose  arms  always  looked  too  long  and 
whose  thinning  hair  fell  over  his  forehead  like  a  tired,  Yit'de  boy's.  Some  of  the 
boys  thought  he  was  absent-minded  and  laughed  at  the  way  he  got  so  involved 
v^'ith  the  poems  they  read,  especially  Hopkins'.  He  read  Hopkins  with  a  relish 
of  the  pounding  repetitions  and  musical  internal  rhymings,  and  often  seemed 
to  lose  himself  in  the  moods  of  the  poem.  He  knew  something;  he  knew  he 
loved  Hopkins,  and  Carson  admired  him  for  it. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  picking  up  a  thin  worn  book,  "we  have  studied  Hopkins' 
style  somewhat,  and  today  I  would  like  to  consider  some  of  his  basic  ideas.  If 
you  will  turn  to  page  eighteen  and  look  at  the  poem  entitled  'God's  Grandeur,' 
there  are  two  specific  sections  I  would  like  to  discuss." 

He  started  reading  in  his  quiet,  resonant  voice  and  Carson  could  feel  his 
love  for  the  work.  He  looked  at  George  in  the  seat  across  from  his.  George 
loved  Hopkins  too;  and,  instead  of  taking  notes  furiously  like  the  rest  of  the  boys^ 
he  was  leaning  back  in  his  desk,  a  faint  quirk  of  a  smile  about  his  mouth. 

The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God. 

It  will  flame  out,  like  shining  from  shook  foil; 

It  gathers  to  a  greatness,  like  the  ooze  of  oil 
Crushed. 

Where,  thought  Carson,  is  it?  Where  is  God's  grandeur?  Is  it  in  petty 
bigots  like  Spencer  calling  on  poor  scared  guys  like  Camp?  W^hen  does  it  flame 
out;  does  it  burn  like  Spencer's  alkaline  sarcasm?  How  can  anyone  know  that 
it  exists?  "God's  Grandeur" — the  word  grandeur  reminded  him  of  something — 
grandeur.  Grandeur  was  what  he  had  seen  of  the  family's  farm  late  in  the 
afternoon  as  he  held  his  horse  to  a  walk.  He  had  held  his  head  proud  and  his 
back  straight,  being  on  land  that  would  some  day  be  his.  Perhaps  that  was  grandeur, 
a  feeling  one  would  distrust  if  it  came  out  of  a  historical  novel,  but  some- 
thing that  was  real  to  him,  its  foil.     He  had  ridden  slowly  in  the  cool  autumn 
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twilight  and  looked  at  the  blur  of  the  long  pine  needles  against  the  cotton 
candy  of  the  late  afternoon  sky.  He  had  thought  of  a  Renoir  painting  and  said 
so  to  his  father  once  as  they  rode  along  together.  "It  is  a  painting,"  said 
his  father,  "God  painted  it."  If  a  stranger  had  said  something  like  that, 
Carson  would  have  thought  it  was  trite  or  a  little  corny,  but  his  father  wasn't  a 
poet,  and  this  was  the  best  way  he  could  express  what  he  felt.  It  was  God's 
painting,  God's  Grandeur.  But  how  could  he  know  for  sure? 
He  heard  the  professor's  voice  vaguely: 

Why  do  men  then  now  not  reck  his  rod.? 
Generations  have  trod,  have  trod,  have  trod; 
And  all  is  smeared  with  trade;  bleared, 

smeared  with  toil; 

wears  man's  sn 

smell:    the  soil 
Is  bare  now,  nor  can  foot  feel,  being  shod. 

Mail's  smudge,  he  thought.  How  does  man  lit  in.?  Man  smudges  the  world 
with  factories  and  smears  it  with  advertising.  Man  doesn't  know  what  God's 
Grandeur  is  or  else  he  doesn't  care.  He  is  too  concerned  with  himself.  Man's 
feet  are  shod.  He  wears  boots,  sneakers,  loafers,  dress  shoes,  bedroom  shoes,  his 
feet  never  touch  the  ground.  He  never  really  stands  on  God's  Grandeur.  Man  just 
doesn't  know  v/hat's  there.  Nobody  knows  what's  there  or  if  it  really  is  there. 
Was  Hopkins  a  medium;  how  did  he  know  it  was  there.? 

He  missed  the  rest  of  the  poem.    He  looked  at  the  professor's  quiet  smile. 

"The  other  passage  I'd  like  to  read  is  on  page  sixty-seven." 

Flesh  fade,  and  mortal  trash 
Fall  to  the  residuary  worm;  world's  wildfire, 
leave  but  ash: 

Here  it  is  again,  he  thought.  Here  we  are  back  at  Richard  II.  Man  is  nothing 
but  trash,  fit  only  for  worms.  This  is  it.  This  is  what  man  can  know.  Here  are 
the  people  that  swerve  their  cars  to  hit  dogs  and  laugh  at  cripples  and  drunks. 
Here  is  your  tradition. 

In  a  flash,  at  a  trumpet's  crash, 

I  am  at  once  what  Christ  is,  since  he  was  what  I  am, 

and 
This  Jack,  joke,  poor  potsherd;  patch,  matchwood 
immortal  diamond. 

Is  immortal  diamond. 

The  professor  finished  and  paused.  He  looked  like  a  little  boy  who  had 
just  run  into  the  living  room  on  Christmas  morning.  He  repeated  "Is  immortal 
diamond"  and  closed  his  book  quietly. 

"Immortal  diamond."  How  could  he  know  that?  How  could  he  believe 
that  man,  too,  was  God's  Grandeur — man  with  his  falseness  and  phony  traditions — 
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God's  immortal  diamond?     Was  there  a  God?     If  so,  did  He  make  men  into 
diamonds?     How  covdd   he  know? 

The   professor   finished    talking,    picked    up   his    book   and   left    the    class. 
Carson  and   George  got  up   slowly  and   followed   the   rest   of  the   boys   out. 
'Wow,"    said    George,    "That    really    grabs    me.    Is    immortal    dianriond." 
"Is  he?"  asked  Carson.     "Is  he  immortal  diamond?" 

"Sometimes." 
"I  wish   I   knew  that." 
'You   will  someday." 

"Thanks,  father." 

"You're  welcome  son.     What   do  you   want   to   do   now?" 

"Let's   go    to   Harry's    and    drink   beer    before    lunch." 
'Now    that's    what    I    call    real    grandeur." 

They  walked  five  blocks  to  the  small  bar  and  grill  which  the  college 
students  dominated.  It  was  a  pseudo-Cambridge  type  place  with  a  row  of 
booths  along  one  dark  panneled  wall  which  at  first  had  reminded  Carson  of 
an  English  pub  until  he  noticed  the  other  side  of  the  long  room,  the  bar  with 
its  formica  top  and  orange  plastic  covered  bar  stools.  Above  the  counter  glowed 
various  Schlitz  and  Miller  signs  which  turned  that  side  of  the  room  into  the 
usual  beer  joint.  The  place  was  stuffed  with  smoke  and  students,  laughing  or 
discussing  women  and  books. 

They  stood  looking  for  a  place  to  sit.  Carson  couldn't  help  feeling  that 
the  bar  was  perfect  for  the  school;  it  was  a  parody  of  what  the  school  really  was. 
The  bar  at  first  glance  seemed  one  thing,  but  on  second  glance  it  was  something 
else,  something  really  cheap.  At  first  glance  the  school  seemed  a  fine  old  place, 
with  beautiful  traditional  architecture  and  knowledge  and  courtesy  just  waiting 
for  eager  students  to  grab  them.    But  it  was  all  just  a  facade. 

Carson  hated  it.  How  could  he  know  anything  or  learn  anything  from  a 
place  that  was  a  fake,  and  from  teachers  like  Spencer  who  were  low-rate  charlatans  ? 
He  was  beginning  to  think  that  college  was  pointless.  He  was  beginning  to 
think  that  he  would  be  much  better  off  if  he  left  the  place  and  got  out  into  the 
world.  Maybe  he  should  work  his  way  across  the  country.  Maybe  he  could 
learn  something  M'orthwhile  that  way.  Maybe  he  should  leave  George  and 
Hunter  and  go  off  by  himself.    Maybe  he  should  even  go  off  and  leave  Nerissa. 

Carson  and  George  pushed  through  the  crowd  of  late  breakfasters  and  early 
lunchers  to  a  booth  next  to  the  kitchen.  Hunter  was  standing  next  to  the  end  of 
the  bar  with  mug  of  beer  in  his  hand,  looking  like  an  ad  in  a  fancy  magazine 
for  men. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Carson,  George."  He  saluted  them  with  his  mug,  sloshing 
foam  over  his  fingers. 

"Hi,  Hunter,  come  sit  with  us,"  George  answered. 

"Are  you  breakfast  or  lunch  gentlemen?" 

"Sort  of  brunch,"  George  said,  "Let's  make  it  a  party." 

"You  mean  a  funeral,  don't  you,  after  your  roomate's  little  episode  this 
morning."    He  began  to  hum  the  Dies  Irae. 

"Okay,   Hunter,   that's  enough,"   Carson  snapped. 

Hunter  winked  at  George  as  they  sat  down.     "Yes,  Sir." 


"To  change  the  subject,"  Hunter  spilled  his  beer  on  the   table  as  he  slid 

into  the  booth,  "Is  Nerissa  coming  over  today?" 

"Yeah,  she's  coming  on  the  one-thirty  train." 

"You're  lucky.  She  is  really  a  great  girl.  I  don't  see  what  she  sees  in 
you  though."    Hunter  smiled  again  at  George. 

"It's  just  true  love,"  said  George,  putting  his  hand  over  his  heart. 

"I  wish  I  had  somebody  like  Nerissa  crazy  about  me.  She's  a  good  sport 
and  good  looking — stacked!"  Hunter  closed  his  eyes  as  he  said  the  last  word, 
"I  never  saw  a  girl  so  .  .  ." 

"Okay,   Hunter,  don't  talk  about  Nerissa  like  that." 

Hunter  laughed,  "Listen  to  him,  George,  most  boys  like  other  boys  to  think 
their  girls  are  stacked,  but  not  old  Carson."  He  punctuated  the  sentence  with 
a  chug  of  beer. 

George  smiled,  "Yeah,  old  Carson's  really  in  love." 

Carson  smiled,  too.     "You  guys  bug  me." 

The)'  all  laughed.  A  small  woman  with  wiry  gray  hair  and  a  dirty  blue  nylon 
apron  pushed  her  way  up  to  the  table,  a  pad  and  pencil  in  her  hands.  "You  boys 
ready  to  order?" 

"I'll  have  a  beer,  please  m'am,"  said  Carson,  nodding  to  George.    "George?" 

"Me,  too,"  said  George,  "a  glass  instead  of  a  mug,  please." 

She  wrote  the  order  in  her  hieroglyphics,  "You  want  lunch  or  breakfast?" 

"We'll  wait,"  answered  George.    "You  look  sort  of  busy  at  the  moment." 

She  looked  up,  surprised.  "Yeah,  most  of  the  boys  take  half  an  hour  making 
up  their  minds,  then  change  it  when  I  bring  'em  what  they  ordered.  I  get  pretty 
pushed  at  times." 

"Doesn't  everybody!"  said  George. 

"But  you  can't  stop."  She  scratched  her  head  with  her  pencil.  "I  have  to  just 
get  what  the  boys  ask  for,  whether  they  know  what  they  want  or  not.  I'll  get  you 
boys'  orders  in  a  minute,  when  things  settle  down." 

"Don't  worry  about  us,  madam,"  Hunter  said,  saluting  her,  too,  with  his 
beer,  then  turning  to  Carson,  "Everybody  has  problems." 

"Sometimes  I  feel  so  sorry  for  that  poor  woman,"  said  George.  "Can  you 
imagine  having  to  work  in  this  dump  all  day  and  half  the  night?" 

"Immortal  diamond,"  said  Carson  and  laughed. 

"What's  he  talking  about?"  asked  Hunter. 

"Just  something  we  read,"  said  George. 

"Hunter,"  Carson  suddenly  got  excited,  "Do  you  think  that  people  are 
immortal  diamond?  I  know  it  sounds  beautiful,  but  do  you  believe  it?  Do 
you  know  that  man  is  immortal  diamond?" 

"I  don't  really  know,  Carson!" 

"Think  about  it,  is  man  really  immortal?" 

"That's  what  the  poets  tell  us." 

"You  mean  he  goes  to  Hell  or  Heaven  after  he  dies?" 

"Maybe  that,  but  there's  more  than  that.  People  do  things  here  on  this  earth 
that  makes  them  immortal.  Homer  is  immortal,  Dante  is,  and  look  at  Beethoven 
and  Rembrandt." 

"Yeah,  but  do  people  have  to  write  a  great  epic  or  symphony  or  paint  a 
masterpiece  to  be  immortal?  If  that's  true  we  don't  have  many  immortal 
diamonds." 
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"No,  you  don't  have  to  write  an  epic;  there  are  other  things  you  can  do/' 

Carson  didn't  know  whether  he  agreed  with  him  or  not.  Anyway  what 
could  he  do  that  was  immortal?  He  certainly  wasn't  finding  anything  immortal 
around  here.  Maybe  he  should  get  away  from  school,  maybe  he  should  go  where 
Hfe  was  real  and  honest. 

There  was  a  crashing  splinter  of  glass;  and  they  looked  up  to  see  the  waitress 
lying  on  the  floor,  a  tray  covered  with  their  beer  and  broken  glass  in  front  of  her. 
Hunter  and  George  got  up  slowly  and  went  toward  her. 

"What  happened?" 

"Somebody  bumped  into  me,  and  I  lost  my  balance." 

A  thin,  scar-faced  boy  beside  her  said  quickly,  "No,  I  didn't.  She  fell  all 
by  herself." 

"Shut  up,  creep,"  Hunter  said.  "Don't  worry.  You  won't  have  to  pay  the 
hospital  bill.     She's  not  really  hurt." 

George  was  helping  the  woman  to  her  feet,  and  Hunter  turned,  galantly  try- 
ing to  help  her  brush  the  beer  and  glass  off  her  dirt}'  blue  apron. 

"You  cut  your  hand,"  George  winced.  "Let  me  see  it."  He  held  her  hand 
like  a  shy  boy  would  hold  his  girl's  hand  in  a  movie,  with  the  back  of  her  hand 
in  his  palm,  her  bloody  palm  upward. 

"It's  not  bad.  Here,  take  this  until  you  can  have  it  bandaged."  He  pulled  a 
monogrammed  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  wrapped  it  gently  around  the 
cut     "There,  it  will  be  all  right  now." 

The  woman  looked  as  if  she  would  cry.     "I  can't  thank  you  boys." 

"Yes  you  can."    Hunter  laughed.    "Bring  us  three  hamburgers  with  mustard." 

The  woman  laughed  and  looked  rather  stupid. 

Hunter  and  George  sat  down.  Hunter  turned  to  Carson,  "What  were  you 
saying,  Carson?" 

"Oh  nothing,"  Carson  answered. 

"You  were  saying  something  about  diamonds." 

'Tve  forgotten  what  it  was  now." 

They  ate  their  hamburgers  and  left  Harry's.  The  waitress  watched  them 
as  they  left. 

Tl^ey  walked  along  the  street,  past  the  windows  filled  with  expensive  tweeds 
and  oxford-cloth  shirts,  past  pipes  and  books  and  silver  flasks.  It  was  cold,  but 
the  sun  shone  warmly  on  their  backs.  They  didn't  talk  for  a  while.  All  around 
them  boys  either  hurried  to  classes  with  their  books  under  their  arms  and  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  or  stood  in  small  groups  laughing  and  talking. 

"There  are  times,"  said  George,  "when  I  feel  as  if  I  don't  any  more  belong 
in  this  place  than  a  cat  in  France." 

"Me  either,"  said  Carson,  "in  fact,  most  of  the  time  I  don't  belong." 

"About  the  only  time  I  do,"  said  Hunter,  "is  when  I  show  some  girl  the  cam- 
pus and  tell  her  what  the  different  buildings  are.  Then  I  sort  of  fall  in  with 
the  role  and  find  myself  slowly  like  Dr.  Jekel  turning  into  a  big  college  man." 

"The  best  tale  is  the  one  about  the  Freshman  caps.  You  know  the  one 
about  if  you  leave  your  pledge  cap  on  the  branch  of  the  tree  in  the  quadrangle 
that  you  can  come  back  ten  years  later  and  it  will  still  be  there.  Girls  love  it.  It 
seems  like  a  perfect  example  of  total  stagnation  to  me.     Anyway,  when  I  tell  some 


girl  about  it,  for  some  strange  reason  I  really  feel  like  I  belong  here.  Maybe 
I'm  stagnant  myself.     Maybe  we  all  are.     Who  knov/s.?" 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  George,  "when  some  dumb  girl  gets  so 
impressed  with  the  place,  she  likes  to  think  you  belong,  so  you  sort  of  think  so, 
too." 

"Yeah." 

"I  bet  Nerissa  doesn't  do  you  that  way,  does  she,  Carson?" 

"No,  she  has  plenty  of  sense." 

"What  time  did  you  say  she  was  coming?" 

"On  the  one-thirty  train." 

"Well,  it's  almost  one  now.  You'd  better  get  the  car  and  go  down  to  the 
station." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  you're  right." 

"I'll  walk  with  you  as  far  as  the  car,  then  I've  got  to  do  a  few  things," 
said  George. 

"I'll  go  with  you,  George,"  said  Hunter. 

Carson  pulled  into  the  parking  lot  behind  the  train  depot.  It  was  dirty 
with  old  wet  papers  and  cigarette  butts  lying  around  as  in  any  station  in  a  small 
town,  especially  now  when  the  passenger  service  was  almost  an  anchronism.  He 
pushed  open  the  door  to  the  waiting  room  and  looked  around.  There  was  a 
dirty  white  procelain  water  fountain  in  one  corner  and  an  old-fashioned  tail  scales 
in  another  flanked  by  two  ancient  chewing  gum  machines.  There  were  several 
people  in  the  station.  An  old  man  in  army  pants  and  jacket  sat  sprawled  on  one 
bench,  his  heavy  brogans  stuck  out  in  front  of  him.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
bench  a  fat  woman  tried  to  calm  down  two  pretty  little  girls  in  faded  cotton 
dresses  and  cracked  patent  leather  shoes.  A  couple  of  college  boys  in  their  tweeds 
sat  across  from  the  woman  and  little  girls  and  tried  to  coax  the  youngsters  into 
sitting  next  to  them,  thinking  probably  of  their  little  sisters  at  home. 

Carson  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  an  empty  bench.  How  many  times  had  he 
seen  this  place  before,  and  these  people,  and  in  how  many  different  small  southern 
towns?  It  had  been  this  w^ay  at  home,  the  first  time  he  had  left  for  school.  He 
had  sat  there  with  his  mother  trying  to  be  cheerful,  his  father  happily  and  loudly 
remembering  his  college  days,  his  little  sister  crying,  and  his  little  brother  obviously 
ready  to  get  rid  of  him.  Then  he  had  gotten  on  the  train  and  after  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  had  walked  into  this  very  station,  a  replica  of  the  one  at  home,  except 
that  his  family  wasn't  there. 

Carson  had  never  forgotten  what  his  father  had  told  him  about  the  school, 
especially  about  the  traditions.  He  had  told  him  how  the  ideal  at  school  was  to 
be  a  gentleman — a  gentleman  who  looked  like  a  gentleman  and  acted  like  a 
gentleman.  But  Carson  couldn't  help  but  feel  that  his  father's  idea  of  a  real  gentle- 
man was  very  different  from  Spencer's  sort  of  gentleman.  His  father's  idea  of  a 
gentleman  was  someone  that  knew  he  was  a  gentleman  and  then  was  not  afraid 
to  do  what  he  thought  was  right  because  other  people  wouldn't  think  he  was  one. 
A  gentleman  v/as  a  gentleman  because  that  was  what  he  was,  not  because  other 
people  thought  he  was  one.  Spencer  was  only  a  gentleman  because  he  looked 
like  one  and  spoke  like  one.  He  wasn't  one  inside.  But  now  Spencer  had  become 
an  exam.ple  to  Carson  of  what  the  school's  idea  of  a  gentleman  was. 

At  first,  he  had  thought  college  was  fun  and  exciting,  but  he  had  been  lone- 


some,  vmtil  he  met  George  and  Hunter.  He  had  gone  to  Harry's  by  himself  and 
was  proceeding  to  get  very  drunk  when  two  boys,  because  of  the  crowd,  came 
and  sat  with  him.  They  had  laughed,  and  then  talked  seriously  about  things. 
Soon  they  were  rooming  together  and  talking  all  the  time.  Carson  had  thought 
that  George  and  Hunter  were  the  greatest  guys  in  the  world.  They  never  exhibited 
the  positive  stupidity  of  most  college  students.  They  realized  that  they  didn't  know 
everything  in  the  world,  and  Carson  liked  them  for  it.  But  lately,  Carson  had 
wondered.  They  always  seemed  so  sure  of  things.  They  were  beginning  to  be, 
Carson  thought,  more  positive;  and  Carson  was  not  as  close  to  them  as  he  had 
been.  How  could  he  know  anything?  How  could  he  know  whose  idea  of  a 
gentleman  was  right,  his  father's  or  Spencer's.''  How  could  he  know  what  was 
true,  what  was  real?  How  could  he  know  what  was  immortal  diam.ond?  Was 
his  father's  idea  of  a  gentleman  immortal  diamond?  In  fact,  the  only  person 
he  was  close  to  was  Nerissa.     He  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train  far  off. 

Carson  stood  on  the  concrete  walk  and  waited  until  the  train  ground  to  a 
stop.  The  porter  jumped  down  and  placed  the  little  iron  stool  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps.  Two  strange  girls  got  off  and  hugged  the  boys  that  had  been  waiting  in 
the  station.  Finally  he  saw  Nerissa.  He  was  always  amazed  at  how  familiar  she 
looked,  how  she  was  always  the  same,  herself.  Each  time  they  saw  each  other, 
he  almost  expected  her  to  be  different,  and  this  frightened  him.  He  didn't  want  her 
to  change.     He  didn't  want  her  to  stop  loving  him. 

She  was  wearing  a  straight  dark  green  skirt,  which  almost  hid  the  fact  that 
her  hips  were  too  big  to  be  stylish,  and  a  white  cable-knit  sweater.  She  stepped 
down  carefully,  watching  to  see  that  her  heels  didn't  catch  in  the  steps,  her  soft 
brown  hair  blowing  like  a  little  girl's  in  the  steam  from  below  the  train.  Carson 
watched  her  and  found  himself  smiling  at  her  looking  like  a  little  girl  playing 
grown-up  lady  to  the  extent  of  putting  on  a  woman's  body.  Nerissa  was  not 
beautiful,  but  nobody  ever  forgot  her. 

Nerissa  was  always  a  surprise  to  him.  She  was  always  so  gay,  and  yet  she 
really  thought  about  things.  She  semed  so  complex  and  often  flighty  to  him,  but 
when  it  came  to  difficult  problems,  she  always  solved  them  so  simply.  How  could 
he  ever  leave  her?  He  loved  her.  She  always  made  life  seem  so  simple,  so  good, 
so  real.  When  he  was  v/ith  her  he  was  never  sarcastic  as  he  was  with  George 
and  Hunter.  He  was  always  himself  with  Nerissa.  If  he  was  ever  a  real  gentle- 
man, he  was  one  with  Nerissa. 

She  looked  up  cautiously,  her  hand  on  the  railing,  and  sav/  him  standing 
back  form  the  train.  She  smiled,  and  he  smiled  and  walked  up  and  helped  her 
the  rest  of  the  way  down.  She  put  her  arms  around  him,  and  he  held  her 
and  laughed  and  kissed  the  side  of  her  neck  while  her  hair  blew  in  his  face. 
"Carson,  I've  missed  you,"  she  whispered,  and  he  laughed  and  gave  her  a  little 
squeeze. 

"I'm  glad  you're  here,"  he  said,  afraid  that  if  he  said  more,  he  would  spoil 
their  being  so  close. 

"Here's  your  bag.  Miss."  The  porter  was  standing  there  grinning.  Carson 
grinned  too  and  tipped  him.  He  swung  the  bag  around  with  one  arm  and  put 
the  other  around  Nerissa.     They  started  toward  the  station, 
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"You  forgot  to  tip  the  porter  again,"  he  tried  to  look  disapproving,  but 
couldn't. 

"Yes,  I'm  hopeless." 

"I  love  you,  hopeless." 

She  giggled  and  leaned  closer  to  him. 

"1  love  you,  too,  Carson." 

They  walked  to  his  car;  he  helped  her  into  one  side,  put  her  suitcase  in  the 
back,  and  got  in  behind  the  wheel. 

"Where  shall  we  go?"  he  asked  and  reached  over  and  kissed  her  lightly. 

"Wherever  you  would  like  to  go." 

He  tried  to  look  wicked.     "Anywhere.^" 

"Anywhere,"  she  laughed,  and  pretended  to  be  coy. 

They  drove  away  from  town,  and  turned  into  a  road  that  clung  to  the  side 
of  a  mountain.  The  sun  through  the  windshield  was  warm;  and  Nerissa,  knowing 
where  they-  were  going,  began  to  tell  him  all  the  funny  things  that  had  happened 
during  the  week.  He  laughed  and  thought  how  happy  he  was.  They  drove  about 
five  miles  and  stopped  high  on  the  mountain  before  a  small  wooden  cabin, 
surrounded  by  dark  glistening  pines. 

Carson  got  out,  went  around  to  Nerissa's  door,  opened  it  with  a  flourish. 
"Here  we  are,  madam." 

Nerissa  slid  out  laughing  and  took  the  arm  he  offered  her. 

He  escorted  her  to  the  door  and  fumbled  for  his  key.  "Good  old  George, 
what  would  we  do  without  his  cabin.?  Think  of  all  the  people  who  have  to  go 
park  when  they  want  to  be  alone."    He  found  the  key  and  opened  the  door. 

Carson  made  a  fire  while  Nerissa  made  two  drinks  from  a  bottle  and  ice  in 
the  kitchen.  Carson  always  laughed  at  how  weak  she  made  hers.  They  sat  down 
together  on  the  sofa,  looking  straight  into  the  fire,  as  close  together  as  they  could 
lean. 

He  thought  he  might  as  well  go  on  and  tell  her  v/hat  he  had  been  con- 
sidering.    After  all,  if  anybody  had  a  right  to  know,  she  did. 

"Nerissa." 

"Yes." 

"I  am  just  about  at  the  end  of  my  rope.  I  don't  think  I  can  stand  it  here 
any  longer." 

"It  won't  be  long  until  you  graduate,  just  about  seven  more  months." 

"It's  not  that,  Nerissa.  I  have  to  be  honest  with  myself.  I  can't  let  myself 
stay  here.  I  don't  want  a  degree  that  bad.  I  can't  sacrifice  myself  for  one.  I 
can't  ever  know  anything  in  this  place." 

"Where  would  you  go?"    He  could  feel  her  body  becoming  tense. 

"I  don't  know.    Anywhere  that  life  is  real  and  honest,  not  just  a  facade." 

She  turned  to  him,  her  face  constricted  like  a  frightened  child's,  "Oh, 
Carson,  I  don't  want  you  to  go  off  and  leave  me.  Carson,  I  want  to  marry  you 
and  be  with  you  always."  Tears  were  beginning  to  slip  from  her  eyes.  She  threw 
her  arms  around  him.     "I  love  you,  Carson." 

"I  know  you  do,  Nerissa.  But  you  love  me  because  I'm  me.  What  if  .  .  . 
I  lose  myself.    I  have  to  do  something. 

She  straightened  up  and  looked  at  him  solemnly.     "I  know,  Carson.     You 
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have  to  do  what  you  think  is  right.     I  love  you,  but  I  want  you  to  do  what  you 
think  is  right!" 
"Nerissa  ..." 

"Don't  interrupt  me,  I'm  trying  to  be  sensible  and  fair.  I  love  you,  but  if 
you  think  leaving  school  is  what  you  need,  you  should  do  it.  Do  you  think  that 
would  really  be  the  right  thing,  the  honest  thing.?"  She  was  beginning  to  get 
angry.  She  pulled  herself  away  from  him  and  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  "Or 
are  you  just  getting  carried  away  with  yourself.?  The  scliool  isn't  that  bad,  and 
you  know  it.    There's  plenty  of  good  around  if  you  wouldn't  ignore  it." 

Carson  thought  for  a  while;  then  he  laughed  and  put  his  arms  around  her. 
"Nerissa,  how  can  you  always  be  so  right?  I  love  you.  I  guess  I  was  just  being 
dramatic.  Maybe  this  life  doesn't  suit  me  completely,  but  I  might  as  well  learn 
what  I  can  from  it.    Maybe  I'll  stay  and  graduate." 

She  looked  confused  and  began  to  wipe  the  tears  away. 
"Anyway,  I  could  never  leave  you,  Nerissa.     You  are  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  makes  me  happy.     I  couldn't  hurt  you  like  that." 

The)'  leaned  back  on  the  sofa  together.  Nerissa  was  sniffling  some,  trying 
to  get  rid  of  her  tears. 

"You  always  scare  me  with  things  like  this."    She  snuggled  closer. 
Carson  smiled  into  the  fire.    Nerissa  was  real.    She  made  life  real.    She  made 
him  happy,  warmer  than  the  fire  and  the  drink.    When  he  sat  by  her  like  this,  he 
almost  forgot  all  the  things  that  he  fought  against  all  day.    He  thought  about  Dr. 
Spencer  and  the  wiry-haired  waitress,  and  then  he  remembered  Hopkins. 
"Nerissa,  do  you  know  much  of  Hopkins'  poetry.?" 
"A  little.     Why.?"     She  sniffed  one  long  last  sniffle. 

'Well,  I  was  wondering.    Do  you  know  that  part  about  'immortal  diamond'  ?" 
'Yes." 

"Do  you  think  man  really  is  immortal  diamond?" 
"Sometimes." 
"When?" 

She  ran  her  fingers  through  his  hair.     "Oh,  I  don't  know  really,  but  there  are 
lots  of  times  when  a  person  does  something  that  is  more  than  himself." 
"You  mean  like  Homer  and  Beethoven." 

"Yes.  Sometimes  people  do  things  that  aren't  quite  so  important  but  are 
just  as  immortal." 

Carson  was  wary,  "For  instance?" 

"Oh,  like  loving  somebody,  or  helping  somebody,  or  giving  of  yourself  to 
somebody.  That's  just  exactly  what  Homer  and  Beethoven  did.  They  gave 
something  that  was  themselves  to  other  people."  She  kissed  the  top  of  his  head. 
Carson  stared  into  the  fire.  It  all  sounded  too  Christian,  too  much  like  some- 
thing his  mother  would  tell  him.  It  was  too  simple  for  Carson  to  believe.  How 
could  he  know  that  this  was  something  he  could  know?  He  would  ask  George 
what  he  thought;  but  then  he  knew  what  George  would  say.  George  was  always 
giving  somebody  something,  a  doughnut  for  breakfast  or  a  handkerchief  to  wrap 
up  a  cut  hand.  It  might  sound  too  Christian,  but  it  did  do  something,  it  did 
keep  somebody  from  being  hungry  and  somebody  else  from  bleeding.  Maybe  this 
was  really  worth  something.     Maybe  this  was  worth  more  than  anything  else. 
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Maybe  this  was  God.  Maybe  this  was  how  he  could  stand  this  place.  But  how 
could  he  know.^  How  could  he  be  sure  of  it?    How  could  anybody  know? 

"Nerissa?" 

"Yes." 

"How  can  you  know  that  this  is  when  man  is  immortal?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  guess  we  really  can't  know." 

"What  good  is  it  all  then?" 

"Well,  you  still  have  given  somebody  part  of  yourself,  you  can  know  that." 

Carson  took  a  swallow  of  his  drinlc.  Yes,  that's  true,  he  thought.  George 
had  still  kept  someone  from  being  hungry  or  someone  else  from  bleeding,  whether 
he  believed  it  or  not.    He  could  at  least  know  that. 

Carson  stretched  his  legs  toward  the  fire. 

"Nerissa,"  he  said,  frowning,  concentrating,  "I  don't  know  for  sure,  but  I 
believe  you're  right."  He  felt  better  now,  happier,  more  relaxed.  He  might  just 
put  his  head  in  Nerissa's  lap  and  go  to  sleep  in  front  of  the  fire.  He  was  beginning 
to  feel  much  better  now.  He  was  beginning  to  know — no — he  was  beginning 
to  believe. 

As  he  lay  down,  a  few  words  kept  running  throught  his  mind — "Immortal 
diamond — Is  immortal  diamond  — ■  immortal  ..."    He  smiled  and  went  to  sleep. 


by  LAURA  DENMAN,  1964 

Two    Wishes 


w 


WISHES 


HEN   I  was  under  eleven 
A  wish  was  really  a  prayer, 
Affixing  a  small  lighf  in  heaven, 
Persistently  glimmering  where 
It  might  shine  through  the  eye   beams  of  Sod. 

Now  that  I'm  over  eleven 

A  wish  is  only  a  sigh, 

A  dream  sent,  perhaps,  toward  heaven, 

That  wanders  a  vague  vacuum  sky. 

Unfulfilled. 

WISHES 
Wishes  are 

Hopes,  touched  with  magic, 
Shining  with  the  first  light  of  evening, 
Rising   through   the   wake   of  a   shooting   star, 
V/aftIng  in  the  smoke  of  burnt  candles. 
We  all  know  that  magic  is  nonsense, 
Unless,  of  course,   we  are  children. 
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Man:  The  Creature  -  Man:  The  Creator 

Man  is  that  being  who  asks  the  question  of  being. 


-Paul   Tillich 


I  am  a  free  man— and  I  need  my  freedom.  I  need  to  be  alone.  I  need  to 
ponder  my  shame  and  my  despair  in  seclusion;  I  need  the  sunshine  and  the 
paving  stones  of  the  streets  without  companions,  without  conversation,  face  to  face 
with  myself,  with  only  the  music  of  my  heart  to  company. 

— Henry  Miller. 


We  have  our  dreams  because  without  them  we  could  not  bear  the  truth. 

— Erich  Maria  Remarque. 

.  .  .  But  perhaps  what  we  call  change 
Is  understanding  better  what  one  really  is. 
And  the  reason  why  that  comes  about,  perhaps 
Is,  beginning  to  understand  another  person. 

— T.  S.  Eliot. 


was  the  idol;  I  was  the  priest;  I  was  worshipped;  I  was  sacrificed. 

— De  Quincy. 


God  preserve  us  from  all  innocence.     At  least  the  guilty  know  what  they 
are  about.  — Graham  Greene. 


We  are  a  flash  of  lire — a  brain,  a  heart,  a  spirit. 

—Thomas  Wolfe. 


What  is  the  price  of  Experience?     Do  men  buy  it  for  a  song, 

Or  Wisdom  for  a  dance  in  the  street  ?    No !    It  is  bought  with  the  price- 

Of  all  that  man  hath — his  house,  his  wife,  his  children. 

— ^William  Blake. 
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"We  don't  always  do  what's  right,  son,"  he  said.    "Even  if  we  know  what 
it  is.    Sometimes  the  whole  charm  of  life  is  m.aking  the  wrong  choices." 

— Erich  Maria  Remarque. 


Be  wise:  know  the  pure  and  impure  of  everything:  know  that  one  is  insepa 
able  from  the  other.  — William  Saroyan. 


Is  youth  to  waste  its  strength  unlocking  the  grip  of  death?  Is  youth  s  oni) 
mission  on  earth  to  rebel,  to  destroy,  to  assassinate?  Is  youth  only  to  be  offered 
up  to  sacrifice  ?  What  of  the  dreams  of  youth  ?  Are  they  always  to  be  regarded  as 
follies?  Are  they  to  be  populated  only  with  chimeras?  Stifle  or  deform  youth's 
dreams  and  you  destroy  the  creator.  — Henry  Miller. 


It  isn't  enough  to  be  life's  creature,  you've  got  to  create  her  or  she  expects 
you  to  destroy  yourself.  — Eugene  O'Neill,. 


.  .  .  Above  it  was  a  jangle  and  a  discord.  In  everything  I  saw  quickly  the 
opposite,  the  contradiction,  and  between  the  real  and  the  unreal  the  irony,  the 
paradox.  I  was  my  own  worst  enemy.  There  was  nothing  I  wished  to  do  which 
I  could  just  as  well  not  do.  Even  as  a  child  when  I  lacked  for  nothing,  I  wanted 
to  die:  I  wanted  to  surrender  because  I  saw  no  sense  in  struggling.  I  felt  that 
nothing  could  be  proven,  substantiated,  added  or  substracted  by  continuing  aa  ex- 
istence which  I  had  not  asked  for. 

— Henry  Miller. 


I  had  a  world  about  me — 'twas  my  own; 
I  made  it,  for  it  only  lived  to  me. 

— William  Wordsworth 


I  want  a  world  where  the  form  is  the  reality. 
Of  which  the  substantial  is  only  the  shadow. 

— T.  S.  Eliot. 
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by  SUSAN  RUSMISEL,  1962 

Reponse 
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'RDER  your  life; 
Be  civilized; 
Play  by  the  rules. 

Keep  thought  in  grooves  impressed   in  colloid   childhood. 
Rehearse  the  Lord's  Prayer  till  you  can  say  It  In  four  seconds. 
Fluff  the  poem  to  fill  a  sonnet. 
Hem  the  skirt  to  fit  the  fad. 
Plant  an  Impeccable  patchwork  garden. 
Prune  the  roses;  peel  the  apples. 
Pluck  the  eyebrows;  fold  the  napkins. 
Net  In  alphabetic  mesh  the  misty  rainbow: 
Red  is  stop 
Green  is  go 
White  Is  virgin 
Black  is  death. 

Verbalize  the  symbol;  wind  the  clock. 
Diminish  sound  and  fury  to  "I'm  sorry." 
Wear  sanforized  sophistication — 
The  gauze  mask  preventing  three  dread  plaques: 
Love,  hope,  faith,  the  greatest  love. 

Do  not  desire  till  the  unknown  parson  chants  the  magic  spell. 
If  you  live  by  love  they  purge  with  a  physic 
That  brings  black  bile  bulging   up  your  throat. 

When  the  breeze  flirts  at  evening  shut  the  windows,  latch  the  doors. 
Set  the  thermometer  at  seventy. 
Answer  the  kind  invitation  before  you  go  to  bed: 
"I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend,   for  unfortunately  I   am  dead." 
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MAKE 

PETERS  NEWS  COMPANY 

Your  Headquarters  for 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

AND 

ALL  TYPES  OF  BOOKS 
Including   Study   Aids 


FAULCONERBROS.&CO. 

Your  Friendly  Esso  Dealer 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2  WH  6-2641 


For  Your  Convenience 
Bank  at 

LYNCHBURG  NATIONAL 

Amherst 

Madison  Heights 

Lynchburg 


HOLIDAY  INN 

U.  S.  29 


Lynchburg s  Largest 
Motor  Hotel 


Ten  Miles  South  of  Sweet  Briar 


Dine  and  Dance 

AT  THE 

PARKWAY 

INN 

Gifts,  Watches,  Silverware 

Guild  Opticians 

919  NfAIN  STREET 
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Crossroads  Esso  Service 

W.  L.  MASSIE,  Prop. 

Dial  WH  6-3311 

Routes  60  and  29 
Amherst.  Virginia 


AMHERST  MOTOR  COURT 

At  The  Traffic  Circle 

U.  S.  29  at  60 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Modern  Court  -  Good  Food  Available 


SHRADER'S 
RESTAURANT 

Known  as  "Mama  George's' 

PIZZA 

on   Friday  and   Saturday 

Amherst,  Virginia 


AMHERST  GULF  SERVICE 
CENTER 

R.  T.  BURKS  D.  H.  PRICE 

U.  S.  29  and  60 

Amherst,  Va.      Phone  WH  6-4831 

24-HOUR  SERVICE 


BRANDTS' 

MAURICE  Aim  HENRY 

PROPRIETORS 

Dancing  Friday  Nights 
Pre-arranged  Private  Parties 


AMHERST  MOTORS,  Inc. 

FORD  SALE  &  SERVICE 

Amherst,  Virginia 

WH  6-2781 


LADIES'  SPORTSWEAR 

LINGERIE 
CLOTHING  and  SHOES 

WAILES  STOP-IN  SHOP 

Phone:  WH  6-2267 
Amherst,  Virginia 


AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacist: 
M.  BLAIR  ROBERTSON 
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n'oion  &-  Cauntni^ 
(Reiitaunant 

Madison  Heights,  Va. 


AMHERST 

TASTEE    FREEZ 

U.  S.  29  and  60 

AMHERST,  VIRGINIA 
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by  KITTY  CARTER,  1962 


A    W^orm 
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NPLEATING,  pleating, 
cool  sides  impress  their  moist  way 
upward.    Dank  and  shaggy  wails 
shape  his  ascent. 

Six  feet  under, 

under  light  and  brilliance,  under 
feet,  an  urge  to  mate,  to  forage 
and  explore 

moves  In  the  dusk 

beneath  earth's  crust,  in  his  slight  brain. 
Contracting,  nudging,  teasing   past 
pressed   bands  of  clay, 

past  porous  dirt 

and  ratted  roots  along  the  burrow, 
which  is  at  once  home,  food,  and  task, 
he  eats  his  way. 

The  final  grains 

of  sandy  quartz  that  blocked  his  route 
are  pried  aside,  to  shock  him  with 
a  shaft  of  light. 

Shrinking   retreat 
within  the  tube's  cool  darkness 
stifles  the  pain  of  light  and  heat; 
he  lies  prolonged 
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between  slime-molded 
walls  to  wait  till  evening 
extends  above  his  narrow  world 
its  own  dim  chill. 

Then  cautiously, 

an  Indian  snake  charmed  from  its  rest 
by  whining  pipes,  he  ventures  out 
to  prod  and  seek, 

his  goal  unknown 

but  urgent.    Pleat  by  pleat,  propelled 
by  minute  paired  hair-bristles,  out 
he  crawls  with  stealth. 

One-half  remains 

below,  prepared  at  moment's  fright 
to  draw  within  the  tunnel's  walls 
the  radius  end 

that  dares  explore 

around  its  base  In  search  o'f  bits 

of  leaves  to  screen  his  vestibule 

from  enemies. 

Shying,  again, 

he  glides  his  search  between  disordered 
sentinels  of  grass.    Embarrassed, 
timid  of  approach, 

he  tests  each  morsel 
in  his  range,  constructs  his  tunnel's 
leafy  mask,  then  meets  the  darkness 
of  the  night. 
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by  BARBARA  YOCOM,  1963 


MISS  MIRIAM 


\^  HE  LATE -MORNING  sun  streamed  through  the  curved  windowpane  of  the 
tiny  alcove,  creating  an  aura  of  warm  peace  in  that  end  of  the  carpeted  hallway. 
The  rambling  construction  of  the  sanatorium,  in  Civil  War  days  the  private  estate 
of  an  old  Virginia  colonel,  allowed  the  bright  rays  to  enter  few  corners  besides 
this  one  in  the  inner  labyrinth  of  high-ceilinged  rooms.  A  flickering  beam 
played  upon  the  blue  woolen  skirt  of  the  slight  figure  resting  on  the  flowered 
chaise-longue  in  the  corner.  This  is  the  best  time  of  day  and  the  coziest  spot  on 
the  whole  second  floor,  thought  Miss  Miriam,  as  she  adjusted  the  pillow  under 
the  small  of  her  back  and  smoothed  back  a  stray  lock  of  gray  hair.  Idly,  she 
watched  a  shaft  of  light  creep  up  on  the  tiny  china  kitten  perched  on  the  ma- 
hogany table  beside  her.  The  half-hour  interval  since  the  last  shot  had  eased 
the  gnawing  pain,  leaving  in  its  wake  a  quieting  numbness,  a  dream-like  de- 
tachment from  the  world  of  reality.  She  closed  her  eyes,  savoring  the  familiar 
sensation  that  stole  through  her  frame.  Lying  ver/  still,  there  was  scarcely 
any  pain;  the  harsh,  racking  spasms  were  gone — only  when  she  stirred  or  shifted 
her  position  would  she  feel  the  sudden  piercing  jolt  shoot  up  her  spine. 

She  closed  the  worn  volume  of  Don  Quixote  spread  out  on  her  lap,  and 
gently  laid  it  beside  the  kitten.  Now  she  could  think — and  there  were  so  many 
things  to  be  gone  over  mentally,  now  while  her  world  of  peace  and  comfort  shut 
out  all  unpleasantness,  making  grief  and  worry  mere  words,  not  emotions.  Christ- 
mas had  been  nicely  accomplished:  she  had  listened  to  the  music  of  midnight 
mass  on  the  radio,  and  no  one  had  given  her  bed  jackets;  the  French  soap  from 
Sally  was  particularly  nice.  But  Sally  would  always  do  the  right  thing.  Miss 
Miriam  thought  with  affection  of  her  inscription  in  Sally's  new  prayer  book, 
a  Christmas  present  decided  upon  after  much  deliberation:  "To  my  dear  little 
niece  and  goddaughter,  Sarah  ..."  Mrs.  Hummel  had  followed  her  instruc- 
tions and  had  chosen  a  small,  black  one,  nice  but  not  conspicuous.  And  it  was 
something  Sally  could  keep.  The  child  would  be  happy  with  Martha;  Miss 
Miriam  was  sure  of  that.  Since  her  mother's  death,  Sally  had  grown  close  to 
both  her  aunts.  She  would  adjust  as  easily  to  Martha's  household  as  she  had 
to  her  Aunt  Miriam's. 

It  was  definitely  good  to  have  Christmas  out  of  the  way.  She  had  held  up 
stoutly  for  it,  but  it  had  been  a  strain.  Not  that  she  was  giving  in  now;  she 
still  dressed,  walked,  and  went  to  regular  meals.  Only  yesterday  she  had  heard 
Mrs.  Hummel  whispering  to  Martha  in  the  hall,  "I  don't  see  how  she  does  it! 
When  anyone  else  would  have  been  in  bed  ages  ago!"  The  pink  satin  pillow 
slipped  out  from  the  hollow  place  in  her  back.  Slowly,  to  preserve  the  tranquil 
state  of  comfort,  she  nudged  it  back  to  its  proper  place.     She  must  ask  Mrs. 


Hummel  for  a  lighter,  less  cumbersome  one.  Yes,  with  Christmas  over,  things 
were  in  order.  She  was  tired,  but  relieved.  The  will  had  been  put  to  rights 
months  ago,  as  soon  as  they  had  told  her.  The  house  was  still  vacant,  but 
Martha  had  taken  care  of  the  furniture  and  had  assured  her  that  there  would 
soon  be  a  tenant.  Martha  was  so  efficient;  it  was  nice  to  have  a  sister  here  in  the 
city,  although  she  wouldn't  live  with  her  for  the  world.  Martha's  two  boys  were 
rowdy  young  hellions,  unacquainted  with  any  sickness  beyond  measles  and  flu. 

She  turned  her  head  slightly  and  half-opened  her  eyes  to  peep  at  her  watch. 
The  gold  band  was  too  loose  again;  she  must  ask  Mrs.  Hummel  to  take  it  to  the 
jewelers.  Twenty  minutes  till  lunch.  Twenty  minutes  till  the  soft  haze  of 
numbness  would  be  disrupted  by  the  painful  rising,  the  labored  walk  down  the 
hall,  and  the  arduous  trip  downstairs  to  the  great  dining  room,  with  the  embarrass- 
ingly open  assistance  of  Mrs.  Hummel.  Dinner  last  night  had  lasted  an  eternity— 
the  meals  were  such  drawn-out  affairs  now,  and  she  had  been  so  afraid  she 
would  have  to  leave  the  table.  But  she  had  endured  it,  as  she  had  every  meal 
since  her  arrival,  she  thought  with  satisfaction.  No  one  could  say  she  had 
simply  given  up  and  gone  to  bed.  This  afternoon,  as  always,  Sally  would  find 
her  dressed  and  sitting  in  the  alcove,  not  huddled  in  the  huge  oak  bed  in  her 
darkened  bedroom.  Sometime — but  not  yet.  Once  one  gave  in,  even  a  single 
time  ...  A  warm,  beefy  odor  drifted  through  the  hall,  and  she  felt  the  faint, 
familiar  beginnings  of  a  wave  of  nausea.  She  turned  her  head  to  block  off  the 
unpleasant  scent.  She  would  surely  have  to  leave  the  table!  Perhaps,  just  this 
once,  in  order  to  be  rested  for  dinner — and  she  seemed  to  be  so  very  tired 
these  days,  although  doubtless  that  was  the  medicine's  fault.  Yes,  she  certainly 
ought  to  rest  for  dinner.    This  was  just  one  of  the  bad  days,  but  tomorrow — 

Mrs.  Hummel  walked  down  the  hall,  smoothing  the  stiff  sleeve  of  her 
crisp  white  dress.  "I  think,  Mrs.  Hummel,  that  I  should  like  luncheon  right 
here  today,  just  for  a  change  ..." 


by  LEE  CARR,  1965 

To  My  Love 


Wh 


HEN  THE  paint  dries, 
You  will  furnish  the  roonn. 
When  the  bed  is  changed, 
You  will  get  in  it, 
And   we  will  start  again 
To  paint  the  roonn  a   different  color. 


by  SABRA  BROCK,  1963 


Weather:  February  21  and  22^  1Q02 


J\l.ETEOROLOGIST, 

strange  science-child  of  reason,   why 

this    impish    wind    and    changeling    weather? 

The  Times  forecast, 

"Barometer   low.    Prediction:   snow." 

That's  ail  you  saw,  meteorologist? 

The  goblin  wind  blew  ice  last  night; 

stone  trees   stretched,    naiced,    begging 

mercy  for  the  moon 

who  sat  hollow-faced,  defenseless, 

watching   steel-edged   clouds  wind-dance. 

Mob-like. 

Centripetal,  the  clouds 

steel-stabbed, 

ground,   grinding   mica   moon  shreds. 

Urn-like 

earth-trees  caught  once-life,   nov/-death: 

the         cold,  white  moon  pieces. 

The  Times  forecast, 

"Barometer  low.    Prediction:  more  snow." 

Is  that  all  you  see,  meteorologist? 


i^y 


by  C.  LAWSON  CROWE 


Monologue   Overheard  In    Whitten  's  Barbershop 


Up  yonder   by  Pedlar's  Mill 

Where  the  wind  blows  through  the  rock 

And  the  rain  falls  when  it's  falling  nowhere  else, 

Up  yonder  where  the  mountains  divide  the  clouds 

To  empty  them  over  the  hayfields, 

By  the  bending  willow  where  the  creek  turns  away 

To  the  east, 

Brother  and  I  dug  up  a  skeleton — 

Indian,  nigger,  or  somebody, 

And  spent  eight  years  putting  it  together. 

A  long  time  when  you  consider  God 
Who  did  it  in  one  day. 


iioy 


Eight  Birds 


Eight  birds  sang  a  song  in  foreign  grass 

As  cheerfully  as  if  their  hearts  were  swollen 

Like  their  throats 

With  all  the  breezy  joys  of  Spring. 

But  I  was  not  deceived. 

I  stopped  my  ears  like  anything. 

What  fool  would  count  when  eight  birds  sing? 


Afternoon 


The  wind  blows  through  the  afternoon 
Pronnising  darkness  and  mysteries 
Imponderable. 

It  scatters  the  leaves  with  a  message 
For  which  I  have  no  key. 
What  secret  thoughts  it  may  reveal 
Sound  all  the  same  to  me. 


iny 


by  JULIETTE  ANTHONY,  1962 


W^e  See  Ourselves  in  Satan 


VV  E  SEE  ourselves  in  Satan 
A  ripple  running  smooth, 
While  underneath   lies  hidden 
A  knotted  heart  to  soothe. 

The  sudden  smile  of  wisdom, 
The  strong  and  tempting  gaze. 
Behind  which   lurks  a  tattered  heart, 
A  torn  and  twisted  maze. 

Each  struggles  with  confusion 
Or  doubt  or  dark  distress; 
But  though  we  hide  from  others 
Do  we  suffer  weakness  less? 

Oh  shining,   snake-like   Satan, 
Come  shed  your  satin  skin. 
No  strength  has  imitation, 
No  guise  escapes  the  sin. 


il2y 


by  GRACE  MARY  GARRY,  1964 

ALL  SUCH  VIOLATIONS 


V< 


ICKY  stood  before  the  mirror,  listlessly  tracing  her  finger  around  the  circles 
beneath  her  eyes.  The  clock  on  the  dresser  said  6:15.  She  would  only  have 
time  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours  before  taking  the  paper  to  Dr.  Humbert.  She 
slipped  on  her  pajamas  and  fell  into  bed.  Pam  lay  motionless  across  the  room. 
Thank  God  she  was  through  with  the  mess.  She'd  rather  die  than  go  through 
these  last  three  months  again — this  vicious  whirl  of  deb  parties  and  papers  and 
comprehensives.  She  lay  there  in  the  gray  morning  light,  her  eyes  glued  open. 
It  was  this  way  every  night,  no  matter  how  tired  she  was.  "Over,  over,  over, 
over  .  .  .  ,"  her  mind  kept  repeating  and  finally  the  monotony  of  it,  like  the 
rocking  of  a  train,   lulled  her  to  sleep. 

"Dr.  Humbert,  I'm  so  sorry  my  paper's  late,"  Vicky  said,  breathless  from 
running  up  the  three  flights  of  stairs.  "I  overslept  this  morning.  I'm  so  sorry." 
She  handed  him  the  thick  sheaf  of  paper  in  its  dark  green  cover. 

"Only  a  few  hours,  Vicky,"  Dr.  Humbert  smiled,  taking  the  paper.  He 
steadied  his  glasses  and  studied  the  title  page.  "Wish  there  were  a  few  more 
worried  about  handing  things  in  late." 

Vicky  smiled  a  little  nervously.  "Thank  you,"  she  said  as  she  turned  to 
leave.  She  stepped  into  the  milling  crowd  in  the  hall,  pushing  her  way  to  the 
door  of  Webb  smoker.  It  was  empty  except  for  a  pimply  faced  boy  doing 
calculus  problems  in  the  corner.  Vicky  sat  down  at  the  card  table  and  took  a 
cigarette  from  her  purse.  Her  hands  were  shaking  so  that  she  could  hardly 
light  it.  She  took  a  few  drags  and  gave  up,  snuffing  it  out  in  the  already  full 
ash  tray.     She  clenched  her  fists  and  got  up  to  leave. 

"Good  morning,  Beautiful!"  It  was  Chad  Morrison.  "To  what  do  I 
owe  the  good  fortune  so  early  in  the  morning.?" 

"Hi,  Chad,"  Vicky  said,  sticking  her  hands  into  the  big  patch  pockets  of 
her   skirt. 

"Anything  wrong,   Vicky.?    You're  white  as  a  ghost." 

"No,  nothing,  Chad.  Nothing.  But  I'm  late  for  class.  Exaise  me." 
She  walked  past  Chad  and  hurried  toward  the  stairs. 

"Don't  forget  our  coffee  date,  Vid<y.    9:30!"    But  Vicky  was  already  gone. 

She  ran  all  the  way  across  campus  to  the  Pi  Phi  House  At  the  door  of 
her  room  she  stopped.  She  had  to  get  control  of  herself;  she  was  acting  like  a 
frightened  child.  She  opened  the  door  quietly,  deliberately,  and  sat  down  on 
her  still  unmade  bed.  If  only  she  could  cry  or  sleep  or  talk  to  someone.  She'd 
just  never  done  anything  like  this  before.  And  it  really  wasn't  that  dishonest 
anyway.  She  could  have  done  a  much  better  job  herself  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
her  damn  debut.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  she'd  have  had  plenty  of  time  to 
do  the  paper  herself.     But  she'd  been  running  to  Houston  every  week-end  for 


months.  She'd  done  four  other  papers  and  taken  her  comps.  But  she  just 
didn't  have  time  for  this  government  paper.  So  she'd  bought  a  paper  from 
George  Blackman  and  copied  it.  The  chances  were  a  milhon  to  one  that  she 
wouldn't  be  caught.  She  knew  lots  of  people  who  had  bought  papers  from 
graduate  students.  She  had  such  a  good  record  at  Andrews  that  no  one  would 
suspect  a  thing.  She  rested  her  slim  arms  on  the  window  sill,  watching  a  swarm 
of  blackbirds  on  the  lawn  below — a  dark  fingerprint  on  the  new  spring  grass. 
If  only  she  could  get  away  from  this  damn  conscience  of  hers.  Why  coiildn't 
she  let  well  enough  alone  and  quit  worrying?  After  all,  the  paper  was  partly 
her  work.  She'd  rewritten  the  whole  thing.  It  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it  now  anyway.  She  knew  that  with  all  those  deb  parties  she  really 
couldn't  have  done  anything  else.  Kicking  off  her  loafers,  she  stretched  out  on 
the  bed;  when  Pam  came  back  to  the  room  she  was  sound  asleep. 

"Congratulations,    Vicky!" 

"Vicky,  you  smartie!   I'm   so  proud  of   you." 

"Why,  thank  you!  You  all  are  too  sweet,"  Vicky  cooed. 

She  and  Chad  stood  in  the  parlor  of  the  Phi  Delt  House  as  the  music  of 
the  orchestra  drifted  in  from  the  terrace.  Vicky  dreamily  watched  boys  in 
tuxedos  and  girls  in  pastel  chiffons  and  organdies  float  in  and  out  the  French 
doors. 

"If  I'm  not  the  luckiest  man  in  the  world,"  Chad  was  saying.  "I  have  a 
date  not  only  with  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world  but  with  the  smartest,  too." 

"Oh,  Chad,  hush!"  Vicky  smiled  up  at  him.     "You  know  that's  not  so." 

But  Vicky  was  pleased.  She  knew  she  looked  beautiful  tonight  and  she 
was  glad  no  one  could  ever  call  her  "beautiful  but  dumb."  Last  night  she'd 
felt  a  little  guilty  when  they'd  announced  those  who  would  graduate  with 
honors.  But  now  she  dismissed  her  worries.  Of  course  she  deserved  it.  Hadn't 
her  work  been  outstanding  in  the  past?  That  paper  hadn't  been  that  important 
anyway.  If  it  had  been  in  her  major  .  .  .  Anyway  she'd  been  too  busy  to  worry 
about  it  very  much  and  tonight  she  was  having  too  much  fun. 

When  Vicky  came  in  at  two  o'clock,  Pam  was  propped  up  in  bed,  reading 
The  Sound  and  the  Fury.  "Still  reading  that  thing?"  Vicky  asked,  as  she  slipped 
out  of  her  blue  satin  shoes  and  sat  cross-legged  on  the  bed. 

"I'm  not  a  brain  like  you,  you  know,  Miss  Saxon,"  Pam  answered.  "How 
were  the  Phi  Delts  tonight?" 

"Wonderful,"  said  Vicky,  taking  the  pins  out  of  her  hair  and  letting  it  fall 
to  her  shoulders.      "Champagne  and  everything!" 

"I  thought  you  looked  a  little  starry  eyed,"  Pam  said.  "Or  did  that  gorgeous 
man  propose  to  you?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  say  he  was  in  love  with  me." 

"Congratulations!  That's  quite  an  accomplishment  with  that  ladies'  man," 
said  Pam,  wrapping  her  tanned,  athletic  arms  around  her  knees.  "Are  you  in 
love  with  him?" 

"Oh,  Pammie,  you  know  I'm   not.     Sometimes   I  even  wonder  why  I  go 


out  with  him.  He's  attractive  and  all,  but  he's  so  deeply  attached  to  dear  old 
Chad  that  sometimes  he  completely   repulses  me." 

"Did  you  tell  him  so.^" 

"Of  course  not.  I  told  him  something  irrelevant  like  'Oh,  Chad,  you're  a 
dear'  and  let  it  go  at  that.     Unzip  me,  will  you?     I'm  tired." 

Pam  shook  her  head  and  laughed.     "You're  an  idiot,  Victoria,"  she  said. 

Monday  morning  Vicky  was  sitting  on  her  bed  reading  British  history  when 
she  heard  Meg  Carter's  throaty  voice  calling  her.  "Vicky  Saxon,  you  have  a  phone 
call."  Meg,  still  in  rollers  and  polka  dot  pajamas,  bounced  into  the  room. 
"Telephone,  sweetie,"  she  said. 

"Thanks,  Meg,"  Vicky  said.     "Know  who  it  is?" 

"A  male.     That's  all  I  know."    Meg  followed  Vicky  out  the  door. 

"Hello,"  Vicky  said,  picking  up  the  receiver  of  the  hall  phone. 

"Vicky,  this  is  Dr.  Humbert,"  said  the  voice  on  the  other  end.  "I  have 
something  rather  urgent  I'd  hke  to  discuss  with  you.  Do  you  have  any  free 
time  this  morning?" 

Vicky's  voice  caught  in  her  throat.  She  sat  down  on  the  little  stool  by  the 
phone  and  tried  to  answer  Dr.  Humbert.  "Yes,  sir,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was 
amazingly  calm.     "I  don't  have  any  classes  till  ten  o'clock." 

"How  soon  can  you  get  over  here?"  Dr.  Humbert  asked. 

"Thirty  minutes?"  she  asked. 

"I'll  see  you  then,  Vicky."  She  heard  the  phone  click  and  placed  the  re- 
ceiver bad:  on  the  hook.  She  moved  slowly  back  to  the  room,  as  if  she  were 
a  movie  ghost  walking  in  slow  motion. 

She  could  feel  beads  of  cold  sweat  on  her  forehead  and  upper  lip  as  she 
raised  the  window  in  her  room.  The  cool  April  breeze  sent  a  wave  of  nausea 
through  her;  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  He  had  found  out.  She  knew  he 
had,  but  how?  And  why?  Of  all  the  people  in  this  damn  school  that  cheated, 
why  had  she  been  discovered?  She  who'd  never  done  one  unethical  thing  ever 
before? 

A  knock  on  the  door  interrupted  her  thoughts.  It  was  Meg  again.  "Any- 
thing important,  Vick?    Hey,  Vicky,  you  look  like  death.     Are  you  okay?" 

"Yeah,  I'm  okay,  Meg.     Could  you  just  go  away  for  a  minute?" 

"But  you're  sick,  sweetie,"  Meg  protested.  "Are  you  all  nervous  about 
something  again?  Two  weeks  ago  I  thought  you'd  jump  out  the  window  every 
time  anybody  looked  at  you.  Are  you  all  worried  about  something?  Is  it  your 
family  or  something?" 

"For  Lord's  sake,  shut  up,  Meg!"     Vicky  was  almost  screaming. 

"Okay,  Vicky,  but  you're  working  too  hard.  Slack  up  a  bit,  will  you?" 
She  shut  the  door  and  walked  into  the  hall. 

She  had  to  calm  down  before  she  saw  Dr.  Humbert.  She  couldn't  see  him 
like  this.  She  dabbed  some  powder  on  her  nose  and  tried  to  put  on  some  lipstick, 
but  her  hand  was  too  shaky.  "God  help  me,"  she  breathed  and  then  wondered 
if  God  bothered  to  help  people  like  her. 

Dr.  Humbert  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  grading  a  stack  of  quizzes.  He  was 
an  attractive,  middle-aged  man  with  white  hair  and  glasses.  He  always  rather 
reminded  Vicky  of  Barry  Goldwater. 
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"Good  morning,  Vicky.     Won't  you  sit  down?"  he  said. 

Vicky  sat  down.  She  had  worn  the  skirt  with  big  pockets  to  hide  her  moist, 
shaking  hands.     "Good  morning,  sir,"  she  said. 

"I  think  you  know  what  I  called  you  about,  Vicky,"  he  said. 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  believe  I  do,"  Vicky  answered.  She  had  not  planned  to 
deny  it.  In  fact,  she  had  not  planned  anything.  But  now  that  she'd  said  it,  she 
knew  she  would  try  to  lie  her  way  out  of  it. 

"Vicky,  I  have  a  paper  here  of  yours— a  most  excellent  paper,  I  must  say." 
Dr.  Humbert  removed  his  glasses.  "Do  you  know  Bill  Simmons.'"  he  asked, 
abruptly  changing  the  subject. 

"No,  sir,"  Vicky  replied. 

"I  see,"  said  Dr.  Humbert.  "Mr.  Simmons  is  not  in  my  class,  Vicky.  He 
is  in  Government  202  under  Dr.  Hall.  Margaret  Harrison,  Dr.  Hall's  grader, 
has  been  doing  some  of  my  papers  recently.  She  read  yours  and  later  Simmons'. 
It  is  quite  extraordinary  that  you  had  identical  foot  notes  and  almost  identical 
organisation.  Vicky,  Bill  Simmons'  work  in  the  past  does  not  measure  up  to 
this  paper.     Did  he  paraphrase  your  paper?" 

"Dr.  Humbert,  I  don't  even  know  any  Bill  Simmons.  I  swear,  sir.  I  never 
gave  him  a  paper  of  mine."  Vicky  was  telling  the  truth;  she  had  never  heard 
the  name.  But  she  was  scared  to  death.  Could  George  Blackman  possibly  have 
been  stupid  enough  to  sell  the  paper  to  two  people,  even  if  they  were  in  dif- 
ferent classes? 

"Is  it  possible  Simmons  could  have  gotten  your  paper  without  your  know- 
ing it,  Vicky?"  Dr.  Humbert  asked. 

Yes,  yes,  that  was  it.  That  had  to  be  the  answer.  "Not  unless  he  picked 
it  up  in  the  librar)^  sir.     I  left  it  in  my  carrell  overnight  several  times." 

"Perhaps  that  explains  the  different  wording.  I'll  talk  to  Simmons.  In  the 
meantime,  I'll  trust  you  not  to  speak  of  this,  Vicky,"  he  said. 

"No,  sir,  I  won't  say  a  word,"  Vicky  assured  him  as  she  stepped  through 
the  door. 

She  must  find  Bill  Simmons.  Yet  she  was  afraid  to  talk  to  him,  afraid 
someone  might  see  them.  Perhaps  she  v/ouldn't  talk  to  him  at  all.  She'd  play 
the  role  she'd  already  assumed.  If  Simmons  told  the  truth,  she'd  say  he  was 
lying.  Of  course  they'd  believe  her  before  they'd  believe  him.  That  was  her  safest 
course.  She  could  certainly  rely  on  George  Blackman  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
He'd  get  kicked  out  of  grad  school  so  fast  he  wouldn't  know  what  hit  him. 
She  didn't  want  to  lie,  but  there  just  wasn't  anything  else  she  could  do. 

Thursday  Dr.  Humbert  asked  Vickjr  to  stay  after  government  class.  "I 
talked  to  Bill  Simmons,  Vicky,"  Dr.  Humbert  said  after  all  the  other  students 
had  left.  "He  flatly  denies  getting  that  paper  from  you.  Now  I  don't  think 
Simmons  is  capable  of  such  work  himself.  At  least,  that's  what  Dr.  Hall  tells 
me.  But  it's  not  coincidence  that  those  papers  are  the  same.  Are  you  telling 
me  ever)^hing  you  know?" 

"Dr.  Humbert,  would  I  have  any  reason  to  lie  to  you?" 

"Vicky,  you're  one  of  our  strongest  students  and  one  of  our  most  reliable 
ones,  but  good  students  have  been  known  to  be  dishonest  before.  We're  supposed 
to  be  living  under  the  honor  system  here  at  Andrews.     I'm  no  idealist;  I  realize 


it  doesn't  always  work.  But  I  like  to  think  that  there  are  people  who  will  tell 
the  truth  even  when  it  may  have  some  pretty  harsh  consequences.  Are  you  telling 
the  truth,  Vicky?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Vicky  answered,  looking  straight  into  Dr.  Humbert's  earnest 
blue  eyes.  A  month  ago  that  appeal  to  her  honor  would  have  brought  out  the 
truth.     But  today  she  was  too  afraid. 

"Vicky,  if  you  have  had  any  part  in  this,  let  me  advise  you  to  report  it  to 
the  judicial  chairman."  He  paused  but  Vicky  remained  silent,  "lliere  will 
of  course  be  a  hearing.  You  understand  that.  If  you  have  done  anything,  the 
consequences  will  be  much  less  severe  if  you  admit  it." 

"Thank  you,  Dr.  Humbert,"  Vicky  said,  getting  up  from  her  chair  and 
walking  toward  the  door.  She  didn't  think  he  was  finished,  but  she  had  to 
leave.  "Good-bye,"  she  said,  stepping  through  the  door.  In  the  hall  she  felt 
that  old  nausea  coming  on.  She  was  as  frightened  as  the  first  day  he'd  called 
her.    Only  now  it  was  worse  because  she  was  in  too  deep  to  get  out. 

Pam  was  asleep  when  Vicky  got  back  to  the  room.  Pam  always  slept  during 
the  day  and  studied  at  night.  Vicky  lit  a  cigarette  and  sat  down  on  her  bed. 
She  reached  for  the  ash  tray  on  the  coffee  table,  dropping  it  with  a  loud  clatter 
of  broken  glass. 

"Shut  up,  you  clod,"  Pam  groaned,  turning  toward  Vicky.  "What  time 
is  it  anyway?" 

"10:20,"  Vicky  answered. 

"Well,  good!  I  only  slept  through  two  classes  this  morning.  You  could 
wake  me  up  before  class,  you  know,"  Pam  complained  as  she  dragged  herself 
out  of  bed. 

"Pam,  I'm  in  trouble,"  Vicky  said  abruptly.  She  hadn't  wanted  to  tell  Pam, 
but  she  had  to  talk  to  someone.  Words  began  spiUing  from  her  lips  until  finally 
she  had  told  Pam  the  whole  story. 

"Do  you  think  you  ought  to  report  yourself,  Viclcy?"     Pam  asked. 

"I'm  scared,  Pam.     I'd  get  kicked  out.     You  know  I  would." 

"No,  you  wouldn't.  You'd  probably  get  suspended.  You  probably  wouldn't 
get  to  graduate  till  summer  school  or  maybe  next  year,  but  they  wouldn't  kick 
you  out."  Pam  paused.  "But,  Vicky,  if  you  keep  lying  and  they  find  out,  you 
will  get  kicked  out  then." 

"Pam,  what  do  you  think  my  parents  would  say?  They'd  be  so  ashamed. 
I  couldn't  bear  to  face  them.  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  they  hadn't  just  announced 
the  honor  graduates,  but  now  ...  I  just  can't  report  myself,  Pam.  Besides, 
how  can  they  keep  from  taking  my  word  over  this  Simmons  character's  that  no 
one  knows  anything  about?     Won't  they  believe  me?     Won't  they,  Pam?" 

"Sure,  Vicky,  they'll  believe  you.  I'm  sure  they'll  believe  you."  Pam  got 
up  and  went  to  her  dresser.  She  took  a  bottle  of  pills  from  the  drawer. 
"Here  are  some  tranquillizers  I  have  left  from  exams.  You  take  one  and  calm 
down.     Do  you  hear?" 

"Okay.''' 

"And  listen.  Don't  you  tell  another  soul  about  this.  And  don't  you  dare 
talk  to  this  Simmons  or  George  Blackman  either  one." 

"Okay,  Pam.  I  promise,"  Vicky  answered. 


Monday  evening  Vicky  went  to  the  library  to  study  for  a  Shakespeare  test. 
The  hearing  was  scheduled  for  the  next  evening.  Vicky  still  hadn't  told  her 
parents.  If  she  was  found  innocent,  they'd  never  have  to  know.  And  if  they 
expelled  her,  then  .  .  .  But  she  wouldn't  think  of  that.  Not  now.  At  least  it 
would  be  over  tomorrow.  At  least  she  would  know  one  way  or  the  other. 
Right  now  she  had  to  concentrate.  She  had  to  pass  this  Shakespeare  test.  But 
she  just  couldn't  think.     Perhaps  if  she  just  took  a  short  walk,  she'd  feel  better. 

The  evening  was  cool  for  Texas.  The  light  southern  breeze  made  her 
sweater  feel  good.  Vicky's  hair  was  down  and  the  breeze  blew  it  in  little 
wisps  around  her  face.  The  days  were  getting  longer  now  and  the  stars  were 
just  beginning  to  peep  through  the  gray-blue  evening  sky.  Vicky  walked  quickly 
across  the  campus,  past  the  administration  building  and  down  the  long  slope 
that  led  to  town.  She  wanted  to  get  away  from  people  here  at  school.  Every- 
one knew  about  tomorrow's  hearing.  When  the  enrollment  of  a  college  is  only 
a  thousand,  people  can't  help  hearing  things  like  that.  Some  of  them  believed 
her,  of  course.  But  there  were  others,  jealous  of  her  brains,  her  dates,  or  her 
expensive  clothes,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  her  humiliated.  She  couldn't  stand 
the  way  they  looked  at  her  when  she  walked  into  a  room — as  if  she  were  a 
murderess  or  something.  She  could  just  see  them  whispering  and  sneering  when 
her  back  was  turned.  Even  Chad  had  been  different.  Last  night  they'd  had 
a  date,  and  he  hadn't  mentioned  it.  But  she  knew  he  knew  it.  Chad  thought 
if  you'd  ignore  something,  it  would  go  away.  She'd  have  told  him  the  whole 
thing  if  he'd  only  asked,  but  he  kept  making  trite  small  talk.  She  almost  told 
him  anyway,  but  he  was  so  conscious  of  everyone  else's  opinion  of  him  that  she 
was  halfway  afraid  he'd  take  her  home.  Not  that  it  really  mattered,  but  that 
sort  of  thing  wasn't  very  good  for  the  morale  either. 

She  was  downtown  now  and  she  stopped  before  Gellson's  window  to  look 
at  the  cheap,  bright-colored  dresses  and  shoes  and  hats  that  the  Bohemians  and 
Mexicans  came  in  on  Saturday  to  buy.  Georgetown's  only  movie  was  next  door. 
Vicky  opened  her  purse  and  paid  the  sixty  cents  without  looking  at  the  bill- 
boards. She  sat  down  in  the  middle  section  near  the  back.  There  were  only 
about  five  or  six  other  people  there.  No  one  from  Andrews  ever  came  to  the 
show  on  Monday  nights.  It  was  an  old  Elvis  Presley  movie  and  after  twenty 
minutes  Vicky  left.  She  walked  all  the  way  to  the  river.  She  didn't  know  how 
long  she'd  been  walking.  Her  watch  said  nine  o'clock,  but  it  had  stopped  long 
ago.  She  turned  and  started  back  toward  school.  She  had  stopped  thinking 
in  the  movie  and  she  tried  to  keep  her  mind  in  that  comfortable  vacuum.  She 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  cool  breeze  on  her  cheeks  and  the  tune  she'd  picked 
up  in  the  movie.  "Love  me  tender,  love  me  true  ..."  She  tried  to  whistle 
it.  Her  mother  didn't  like  for  her  to  whistle.  It  was  so  unladylike.  Poor  Mother! 
She  laughed  softly  to  herself. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  she  saw  a  flashing  neon  sign.  "Tom's  Ham- 
burgers." This  was  the  joint  where  some  of  the  kids  hung  out  to  eat  ham- 
burgers and  drink  beer.  Vicky  had  been  here  only  once.  She  thought  it  low 
class  and  rather  crumby.  Looking  furtively  in  one  of  the  windows,  she  saw 
there  were  only  a  few  people  there,  and  they  didn't  look  as  if  they  were  from 
school  anyway.  She  went  to  a  back  booth  where  no  one  could  see  her  and 
ordered  a  Bud.     She  hardly  ever  drank — just  at  parties  and  things — and  never 


beer,  which  she  hated.  When  she  finished  the  first  bottle,  she  got  a  second. 
It  made  it  easier  not  to  think.  She  kept  putting  dimes  in  the  juke  box  and 
playing  that  Elvis  Presley  song  from  the  movie.  It  was  soft  and  kind  of  sad. 
She'd  never  liked  it  before. 

She  had  no  idea  how  long  she'd  been  sitting  there  when  she  felt  a  familiar 
hand  on  her  arm.  "Vick,  what  in  heaven's  name  are  you  trying  to  do?"  It  was 
Pam.     Carla  Pederson  was  with  her. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  drunk,  my  dear,"  said  Vicky,  very  composed.  Then  she 
turned  half  a  bottle  of  beer  upside  down  and  poured  it  out  on  the  table.  It 
ran  off  and  made  a  big  dark  puddle  on  her  green  cotton  skirt.  "But  I'm  tired  of 
it,"  she  added. 

"How  many  of  those  things  have  you  had,  Vicky?"   asked  Carla. 

"I  don't  know.    They  keep  taking  the  empties  away,"  smiled  Vicky. 

"Let's  go  home,  kid,"  said  Pam,  shaking  her  head  as  they  walked  out  to 
Carla' s  car. 

Judicial  hearings  were  always  held  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  McLean 
Building.  There  was  a  long  table  in  the  room  where  the  members  of  College 
Council,  both  student  and  faculty,  were  sitting.  Vicky  knew  all  the  student 
members.  John  Reynolds,  the  chairman,  was  a  pompous  nurd  whom  nobody 
liked.  But  everyone  else  was  fine.  Bob  Latimer,  one  of  Chad's  fraternity 
brothers,  smiled  as  she  sat  down  next  to  Dr.  Humbert.  Vicky  thought  with 
some  relief  that  none  of  these  people  had  any  reason  to  have  anything  against  her. 

"Good  evening,  Vicky."  Dr.  Humbert  spoke  sympathetically.  "I  hope  this 
will  all  be  over  soon." 

"T  hope  so  too,  sir,"  she  said.  She  had  taken  another  one  of  Pam's  tran- 
quillizers and  it  seemed  to  be  helping  some.  Dr.  Hall  was  here,  too;  next  to 
him  sat  Margaret  Harrison,  the  grader  who  had  discovered  the  duplicate  papers. 
The  boy  sitting  next  to  Dr.  Hall  must  be  Bill  Simmons.  He  was  tall  and  skinny 
and  wore  glasses.  Vicky  knew  who  he  was  now— the  boy  that  jerked  soda  down 
at  Parsons'  Drug  Store.    She  hadn't  even  known  he  went  to  Andrews. 

Dean  Winslow,  the  last  faculty  member,  came  in  and  sat  down  next  to 
President  Jenkins.  Dr.  Humbert,  Dr.  Hall  and  Margaret  Harrison  each  explained 
briefly  what  they  knew.  Then  Reynolds  asked  Bill  Simmons  to  come  forward. 
Simmons  was  nervous  as  a  cat  and  everyone  could  tell  it.  His  hand  shook  as  he 
adjusted  his  thick,  horn-rimmed  glasses.  By  the  time  Reynolds  was  through 
questioning  him,  it  had  been  established  that  he  was  an  extremely  weak  student, 
that  he  had  made  D's  on  several  papers  and  that  whether  he  did  or  didn't  graduate 
depended  largely  upon  his  government  grade. 

"Did  you  copy  Vicky  Saxon's  paper?"     Reynolds  finally  asked. 

"No,  no,  I  didn't!" 

"Then  where  did  you  get  it?  Dr.  Hall  says  it  was  A  work  and  you've  never 
done  A  work  before." 

Suddenly  Bill  Simmons  began  to  cry.  Vicky  had  never  seen  a  boy  cry  before. 
She  wanted  to  be  sick.  If  only  she  could  get  out  of  this  hot,  closed-up  room. 
She  looked  down  at  her  slender  hands  folded  in  her  lap.  She  ran  her  finger  over 
a  smooth  red-varnished  thumb  nail  and  tried  to  close  the  mumble  of  Simmons' 
voice  out  of  her  ears.  Finally  he  stopped  and  straightened  up.  "I  had  to  grad- 
uate," he  said.     "I  can't  aflPord  to  go  to  school  any  longer,  and  I  had  to  graduate. 


So  I  bought  this  paper  from  a  grad  student.  Thought  he'd  have  more  sense 
than  to  sell  it  to  someone  else."     He  indicated  Vicky  with  a  gesture  of  his  head. 

Vicky's  eyes  shot  up  as  he  spoke,  realizing  in  her  half -trance  what  he  was 
saying.     "That's  not  true!"    Without  knowing  it  she  was  somehow  on  her  feet. 

"You  know  damn  well  it's  true  and  I  was  a  fool  not  to  say  so  at  first.  I 
might  have  known  they'd  never  believe  me." 

"Order!  Order!"  Reynolds  rapped  the  table  with  his  gavel.  "Whose 
paper  did  you  buy,  Bill?"  he  asked. 

"George  Blackman's,"  he  said. 

A  murmur  went  around  the  table.  "Can  you  produce  the  original  paper, 
Simmons.^"  asked  President  Jenkins. 

"No,  sir,"  he  sighed.  "Blackman  got  it  back  last  week  before  I  knew  any- 
thing about  all  this." 

"I  see."     Jenkins  nodded  to  Reynolds  to  continue. 

It  was  all  like  bad  dream.  They  were  all  so  far  away.  Vicky  had  to  strain 
to  hear  them,  like  voices  from  the  bottom  of  a  well.  "Victoria  Saxon,"  Reynolds 
was  saying.  Vicky  jerked  her  head  up.  They  must  believe  her;  they  just  must. 
She  sat  in  the  chair  Reynolds  indicated  and  began  to  answer  his  ridiculous, 
irrelevant  questions.  Her  answers  were  mechanical;  she'd  had  them  prepared 
for  a  long  time. 

Finally  he  asked,  "Didn't  you  make  your  debut  this  spring,  Vicky.?" 

"Yes,  that's  right."    She  felt  her  face  flushing  and  prayed  they  couldn't  see. 

"And  how  many  week-ends  were  you  away?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"   she  hesitated.     "About  eight  or  nine  I  guess." 

"How  many  papers  did  you  have  to  write  this  semester?" 

"Four  besides  this  one." 

"And  you  did  very  well  on  your  comps,  did  you  not?" 

"Yes,  yes,  my  comps  were  all  right.  Are  you  trying  to  say  that  I  didn't 
have  time  to  v/rite  this  paper  so  I  cheated  and  bought  it  from  George  Blackman? 
Is  that  what  you're  saying?"  Vicky  was  on  her  feet,  almost  screaming  across 
the  table  at  Reynolds.  They'd  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  They  knew  she'd 
done  it  and  they  knew  why.  She  had  to  keep  talking;  she'd  cry  if  she  quit. 
"That's  not  fair,"  she  said,  her  voice  a  little  calmer.  "I've  always  been  honest! 
You  have  no  right  to  accuse  me  .   .   ." 

"No  one  is  accusing  you  of  anything,  Miss  Saxon,"  Dean  Winslow  inter- 
rupted her.  "We  just  want  to  know  the  truth.  Will  you  please  be  seated  so 
that  we  may  continue." 

Vicky  sat  down,  folding  her  arms  tightly  at  her  waist. 

"Do  you  know  George  Blackman?"  Reynolds  asked. 

"Vaguely,"  Vicky  replied. 

"Thank  you.  Please  return  to  your  seat."  Reynolds  said.  He  spoke  for 
a  moment  v/ith  President  Jenkins,  Dean  Winslow  and  several  other  faculty 
members.  "Because  of  the  new  developments  in  this  case,  further  investigation 
will  be  necessary.  We  will  try  to  have  arrived  at  a  decision  by  Wednesday  eve- 
ning at  seven.     That  will  be  all  now,"  he  said. 

Vicky  walked  quickly  toward  the  door  before  anyone  could  speak  to  her. 
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Chad  was  sitting  on  the  front  steps  of  McLean  waiting  for  her.  "Chad,  I'm 
going  to  be  expelled,"  she  said.  Her  voice  had  lost  its  excited  shrillness.  It 
was  low  and  monotonous,  as  if  she'd  wearily  commented  on  the  weather. 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Vicky?"  Chad  was  on  his  feet  following  her, 
a  worried  look  on  his  handsome  face. 

"I  cheated  and  they  caught  me.  So  they're  going  to  expel  me.  That's 
what."     Vicky  shrugged  as  she  walked  down  the  steps. 

"Don't  talk  like  that,  Vicky.  You  know  it's  not  true." 

"Well,  it  is  true,  Chad!"  She  whirled  and  faced  him.  "Every  bit  of  it  is 
true.  If  you  don't  like  it,  I'm  sorry.  But  don't  tell  me  not  to  talk  about  it 
because  I  can't  think  of  anything  else  to  talk  about.  And  don't  keep  saying  it's 
not  true  because  it  is." 

"Be  quiet,  Vicky,  and  get  in  the  car."  He  steered  her  toward  his  cream- 
colored  Thunderbird  and  opened  the  door.     "Get  in,"  he  repeated. 

They  were  sitting  in  Chad's  car  on  the  road  by  the  river;  Vicky  had  told 
him  everything. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before,  Vicky?"  he  asked. 

"Because  you  wouldn't  have  listened.  You  think  if  you  ignore  something 
unpleasant  it  won't  happen.  Well,  this  is  pretty  unpleasant  and  it's  happening 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

They  were  silent  for  some  time.  Vicky  wouldn't  look  at  Chad.  She  was 
carefully  examining  the  floral  print  of  her  dress,  tracing  the  design  of  flowers 
and  leaves  over  and  over.  She  could  hear  the  river  below  them  and  the  soft 
whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  above. 

Chad  broke  into  the  stillness.  "Vicky,  honey,  whatever  happens  I  love 
you,"  he  said. 

Until  now  Vicky  had  never  realized  how  stupid  Chad  was.  He  thought  he 
could  say  he  loved  her  and  make  her  world  rosy  again  or  kiss  her  and  keep  her 
from  being  expelled.  He  was  so  shallow  he  couldn't  even  talk  to  her  about  this. 
He  just  kept  avoiding  it.    "Chad,  will  you  please  take  me  home,"  she  said. 

"Sure,  honey,"  he  said,  turning  the  key  in  the  ignition.  They  spun  around 
and  headed  toward  the  campus. 

"What  do  you  know  about  Bill  Simmons?"  she  asked. 

"Not  much.  He's  not  in  a  fraternity.  Works  at  a  drugstore  in  town.  He 
was  in  my  chemistry  class  one  year.  Flunked  every  quiz.  Nobody  knows  him  real 
well,  I  guess.  Look,  Vicky,  they're  not  going  to  take  his  word  against  yours. 
Believe  me." 

"Sure,    Chad." 

Chad  sighed  as  he  pulled  up  to  the  curb  and  switched  off  the  ignition.  Vicky 
opened  her  door  and  began  to  slide  out  of  the  car.  "Vicky,  will  you  marry 
me?"     Chad  asked  abruptly. 

Vicky  turned,  incredulous,  to  look  at  him.  "I  don't  know,  Chad,"  she 
finally  said,  shaking  her  head.     "I  don't  know." 

When  Vicky  walked  into  her  room,  Madeline  Mason  was  sprawled  on  her 
bed,  talking  to  Pam.  "How'd  it  go,  kid?"  Pam  asked.  Vicky  could  tell  Pam 
already  knew  how  it  had  gone.     She  shook  her  head. 

Madeline  was  sitting  up  now,  too.  "Vicky,  the  senior  Pi  Phis  had  a  meet- 
ing tonight  while  you  were  gone,"  she  said.    We're  willing  to  tell  John  Reynolds 
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that  we  saw  you  working  on  the  paper.  Lord  knows,  I've  seen  you  doing  so  many 
this  semester.  I'm  sure  I  must  have  seen  that  one."  She  shrugged  and  smiled. 
"Your  word  is  good  enough  for  us.     And  Pam  can  certainly  vouch  for  you." 

"But  Madeline,"  Vicky  interrupted,  "you  don't  know.  I  may  be  lying. 
How  do  you  know?" 

"You're  not  lying,  Vicky,"  she  smiled.  "Three  of  us  are  going  to  talk 
to  John  about  it  tomorrow.  And  another  thing,  Vicky,"  Madeline  added  as  she 
rose  to  go.  "Your  dad  has  plenty  of  influence  around  here.  Have  him  give 
Dean  Winslow  hell.     That'll  get  a  reaction  if  anything  will." 

"Oh,  Pam,"  Vicky  said  after  Madeline  had  gone,  "why  did  you  tell  them 
you  saw  me  working  on  that  paper?  Now  you'll  all  be  in  trouble — not  just  me. 
The  whole  chapter  could  be  ruined." 

"Sweetie,  the  point  is  that  with  this  many  witnesses  they  have  to  believe 
your  story.     We  won't  get  into  any  trouble." 

"But  it's  wrong,  Pam.  I  tried  to  tell  myself  at  first  that  it  was  okay,  but 
it  just  gets  to  be  a  bigger  and  bigger  lie.  That  Bill  Simmons  will  get  punished 
and  he's  no  more  guilty  than  I  am." 

"Look  here,  Vicky,"  Pam  said,  "Bill  Simmons  is  getting  the  ax  anyway 
and  he  won't  be  any  less  dead  if  you  get  it  with  him.  Okay,  so  you  were 
wrong.  You  should  have  written  the  paper  yourself.  But  you're  a  damn  fool 
if  you  break  down  now.  I  tried  to  get  you  to  report  yourself  before  it  was  too 
late,  but  you  were  scared.  You  just  better  stay  scared  till  Wednesday  night  and 
keep  your  mouth  shut."     Pam  slammed  the  door  and  left. 

When  Pam  came  back  ten  minutes  later,  Vicky  was  still  sitting  there.  "Sorry, 
Vick,"  she  said.     "I  just  don't  want  to  lose  a  good  roommate.     That's  all." 

"Thanks,  Pam,"  Vicky  said. 

"Called  your  parents  yet?" 

"No." 

"You  know  you  ought  to." 

"U'hmn." 

"Well?" 

"Okay,"  Vicky  said,  getting  up. 

"Tell  them  Simmons  must  have  stolen  your  paper  and  copied  it.  Tell  them 
he's  lying  about  this  George  Blackman  business." 

Vicky  nodded. 

Several  faculty  members  were  clustered  at  one  end  of  the  long  brown  table 
when  Vicky  entered  the  room  Wednesday  night.  The  low,  serious  murmur 
of  their  voices  filled  her  ears  as  she  walked  across  the  room  to  the  chair  she'd 
had  Monday.  She  sat  down,  her  eyes  dropping  to  an  ink  spot  on  the  pale 
green  carpet.  She  didn't  want  to  look  at  any  of  them,  to  see  their  questioning, 
accusing  faces  turned  toward  her.  She  was  so  tired  she  just  didn't  care  any- 
more.    All  she  wanted  was  to  be  through  with  this  mess. 

Reynolds  was  saying  something.  She  had  to  listen.  "The  paper  in  ques- 
tion, that  which  Mr.  Simmons  claims  belonged  to  George  Blackman  has  not 
been  found,"  Reynolds  was  saying.  "Mr.  Blackman,  a  graduate  student  with  a 
firm  record,  flatly  denies  the  accusation."  George  had  at  least  had  sense  enough 
to  burn  the  paper.     Thank  goodness  for  that! 
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Vicky  looked  up  at  Reynolds  as  he  continued.  "The  College  Council  has 
considered  this  matter  thoroughly.  In  regarding  the  evidence  and  past  records 
of  the  two  students  concerned,  we  have  reached  the  following  decision."  Vicky 
felt  her  fingernails  digging  into  the  palms  of  her  hands.  Why  didn't  he  go  on 
and  say  it? 

"In  view  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  presented,"  Reynolds  continued, 
"we  find  Mr.  Simmons  guilty  of  plagiarism.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
and  policies  of  this  institution,"  Reynolds  began  to  read  from  the  yellow-bound 
judicial  handbook  in  front  of  him,  "all  such  violations  of  the  Code  of  Honor 
are  punishable  by  expulsion." 

Vicky  would  never  forget  the  expression  on  Bill  Simmons'  face  at  that 
moment.  His  jaw  tightened  and  she  saw  his  eyes  close  behind  their  thick 
glasses.  He  didn't  say  a  word  but  got  up  quickly  and  left  the  room.  He  shot 
a  glance  at  Vicky  as  he  passed  her.     She  could  not  return  it. 

Reynolds  flipped  the  page  of  his  prepared  speech  and  continued.  "The 
reliable  record  of  Miss  Saxon,"  he  read,  "plus  the  testimony  of  three  of  her 
sorority  sisters  seem  sufficient  reason  to  accept  her  account  as  the  true  one." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Saxon,  for  your  cooperation,"   added   President  Jenkins. 

Vicky  nodded  imperceptibly.    It  was  over  then.    She  was  safe. 

Chad  and  Pam  were  waiting  for  her  in  the  hall.     "It's  okay,"  she  sighed. 

"I'm  glad  it's  over,  Vick,"  Pam  said. 

Chad  took  her  hand  and  they  walked  toward  the  door. 

"Your  daddy  called  a  little  while  ago,"  said  Pam.  "He  must  have  really 
read  the  riot  act  to  old  Winslow." 

"U'hmn,"   said  Vicky. 

"I'm  going  back  to  the  house  and  tell  the  girls  you're  a  free  woman,"  Pam 
said.     "Chad,  you  bring  her  home  early  tonight.     She's  a  tired  girl." 

"All  right,"  Chad  agreed,  not  taking  his  eyes  off  Vicky. 

They  got  into  the  car  and  Chad  flipped  on  the  radio  as  they  pulled  away 
from  the  curb.  He  was  saying  something,  but  Vicky  didn't  hear  him.  She  won- 
dered if  Bill  Simmons  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  jerking  sodas  in  a  drugstore. 
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by  JUDY  DUNN,  1964 


June  24 


Th 


,HE  AIR  is  still  tonight. 
The  moon  veils  her  light  over 
Warm  silence.    Full   night  has   come 
And  my  thoughts  are  sad 
As  the  night  curves  around  them, 
Not  touching  at  all. 
I  try  not  to  care,  for  summer 
Means  only  not  caring — 
Not  "counting  the  ways" 
Or  "feeling  every  day's  most  quiet  need. 
Yet  this  way  is  almost  not  to  live. 
As  I  sit  in  thought  I  understand 
That  as  long  as  we   love, 

we  forgive. 
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by  SUSAN  ALEXANDER,   1963 


A  Girls'  Recess 


buzz  of  bees 
seas  of  fleas 
ennui  of  feas 
glee  of  "gee!"s 
"he"s  and  "me"s 
s's  and  z's 


A  True  Man 


ji\,  TRUE  man   is  one 
Who  feels  with  his  nnind 
And   judges  with  his  heart- 
By  Nature,   an  intrinsic  art. 
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by  KATHY  HSU,  1964 


The  End  of  All 


Clear  the  October  wind.    Ciear  the  October  moon.    Heaped  leaves  are  blow- 
ing. ...  A  black  raven  flies  from  its  icy  roost. 

I  dream  of  you.   Will  ever  I  see  you  again.?    Ah,  night  of  sorrowing  heart! 

—Li  Po. 


OOMETIMES   I  call  to  you,   Li   Po, 
Over  and  through  the  ages 
That  stand  like  bamboo 
hieavy  with   snow 
Between  us. 

I  call  and  you  answer  faintly 
Across  the   misty  river  brushed 
With   a  sweeping  of  willow. 

You  tell  of  a  dirn  temple, 
Of  lanterns  flickering  in  the  night. 
A  Courtesan  comes  to  pray, 
Her  pale  and  tearful  face 
Lifted  to  a  gentle,  smiling   Buddha. 
She  vanishes  in   a  dream  of  silk 
and  incense. 
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Again  your  voice  comes  low, 
Telling  of  the  crane 
That  flies 

dipping 

and   drifting   above  the   Huang    h4o, 
Circling  the  eddies  and  the  rushes 
And  touching  with  soft  wings 
The  nnaiden  in  the  moon. 

There  ore  times,  O  Sage,  when   I  can  no 

longer  hear  your  v/ords, 
When   the  thunder   resounds   across  the   dim, 

dark  river 
And  echoes  with  the  lashing   rain 
That  all  is  ended. 


All  Thmgs  A.re  Eternal 


I 


TOOK  her  by  the   hand 
And  we  walked   along  the  dark  road 

to  Sl-hu. 
"Why,"  she  asked, 
"Why   must  all  things  pass   away?" 
"All  things  are  eternal,"  I  replied, 

gazing  at  the  stars. 
"They  will  never  pass  away." 

But  she  died 

With  her  hand  in  mine. 
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A  Weh  of  Mingled  Yarn 


The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together. 

—Shakespeare,  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Is  sin,  then, — which  we  deem  such  a  dreadful  sorrow,  merely  an  element 
of  human  education,  through  which  we  struggle  to  a  higher  and  purer  state  than 
we  could  otherwise  have  attained  ?  Did  Adam  fall,  that  we  might  ultimately  rise 
to  a  far  loftier  paradise  than  his? 

— Hawthorne,  The  Marble  Faun. 

"You  think  it  was  a  sin  to  let  my  wife  die  like  that?" 
"Well,"  said  Casy,  "for  anybody  else  it  was  a  mistake,  but  if  you  think  it 
was  a  sin — then  it's  a  sin.    A  fella  builds  his  own  sins  right  up  from  the  groun'." 

— Steinbeck,  The  Grapes  of  \Fraih. 


O  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce, 
And  evil  turn  to  good;  more  wonderful 
Then  that  by  which  creation  first  brought  forth 
Light  out  of  darkness ! 

— Milton,  Paradise  Lost. 

The  oldest  and  best  known  evil  was  ever  more  supportable  than  one  that 
was  new  and  untried. 

— Montaigne,  "Of  Vanity." 


Great  wickedness  lurks  in  a  soft  spot:  a  wise  man  is  alert  against  a  needle 
inside  the  cotton.  Deep  hatred  originates  in  love:  a  man  of  insight  avoids  the 
honey  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  knife  .  .  . 

If  a  man  has  done  an  evil  act  and  is  afraid  lest  it  should  become  known, 
there  is  still  a  way  of  goodness  in  his  evil.  But  if  he  has  done  a  good  deed  and 
is  eager  that  it  be  known,  then  even  that  good  is  a  source  of  evil. 

— Reflections  of  a  Zen  Buddhist,  A  Chinese 
Garden  of  Serenity. 
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Nor  should  we  doubt  that  God  doth  well,  even  when  He  alloweth  whatever 
happens  ill  to  happen  ...  In  a  strange  and  ineffable  fashion  even  that  which 
is  done  against  His  will  is  not  done  without  His  will.  For  it  would  not  be 
done  without  His  allowing  it, — nor  would  He  who  is  good  allow  evil  to  be 
done,  unless  in  His  omnipotence  He  could  bring  good  even  out  of  evil. 

— St.  Augustine,  The  City  of  God. 

That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, — 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered,  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love. 

—Wordsworth,  "Lines  Composed  a  Few  Miles 
Above  Tintern  Abbey." 

Every  sweet  has  its  sour;  every  evil  its  good. 

— Emerson,  Self -Reliance. 


There  is  a  relation  betwen  discipline  and  the  theatrical  sense.  If  we  cannot 
imagine  ourselves  as  different  from  what  we  are  and  assume  that  second  self, 
we  cannot  impose  a  discipline  upon  ourselves,  though  we  may  accept  one  from 
others.  Active  virtue  as  distinguished  from  the  passive  acceptance  of  a  current 
code  is  therefore  theatrical,  consciously  dramatic,  the  wearing  of  a  mask.  It  is  the 
condition  of  arduous  full  life. 

— Yeats,  Estrangement. 


There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 

— Shakespeare,  King  Henry  V. 

I  was  getting  into  a  stage  when  I  was  not  quite  sure  what  sin  was,  I  was 
in  a  kind  of  fog,  drifting  about  without  clues,  and  this  is  liable  to  happen  when 
you  go  on  and  on  doing  something,  it  makes  a  confused  sort  of  twilight  in  which 
everything  is  blurred,  and  the  next  thing  you  know  you  might  be  stealing  or 
anything,  because  right  and  wrong  have  become  things  you  do  not  look  at,  you 
are  afraid  to,  and  it  seems  the  better  part  to  live  in  a  blur.  Then  come  the  times 
when  you  wake  suddenly  up,  and  the  fog  breaks,  and  right  and  wrong  loom 
through  it,  sharp  and  clear  like  peaks  of  rock,  and  you  are  on  the  wrong  peak, 
and  know  that,  unless  you  can  manage  to  leave  it  now,  you  may  be  marooned 
there  for  life  and  ever  after.  Then,  as  you  don't  leave  it,  the  mist  swirls  round 
again,  and  hides  the  other  peak,  and  you  turn  your  back  on  it  and  try  to  forget 
it  and  succeed. 

— Rose  Macaulay,  The  Towers  of  Trebtzond. 
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by  JUDY  DUNN,  1964 


A 


men 


We 


ERE  SOME  sort  of  a  joke, 
The  generation  the  world's  been  waiting  for. 
We  are  the  Generation   Lost, 
Tossed  from  a  raft  of  sanity 
Onto  a   plastic   shore. 
We  work  as  a   group; 
We're  anticipating  the  life  of  moles, 
Ready  to  sit  it  out  in  our  cinderblock  holes — 
Community  holes — sharing   Campbell's  soup. 
We  have  bombs,  too.    Bigger  than  A  bombs. 

or  B 

or  C  bombs. 
Z  bombs. 
Z  for  Zero. 

We  know  what  it's  all  about. 
We're  going  forward  and  out  like  comic  figures 
United  as  never  before, 
Paperdoll  derelicts,   holding  hands 

before 

the  War. 
Before  Mr.  K.  opens  his  twisted  mouth 
And  devours  the  world; 
Before  our  Disneylands  and   Rising   South 
Are  hurled  into  eternity. 
We  say  its  a  scream. 

Just  to  be  top  dogs  in  the  shock  department. 
But  it's  worse  than  it  seems. 
We've  seen  it  all  in  bad  dreams 
Where  people  prostrate 
And  the  rain  comes 

pelting 

down 
On  melting  statues  of  Civil  War  Heroes 
Who  died  to  make  men  free; 
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Where  Christians  run  to  shelters 
Or  frantically  d 

g  holes, 
But  don't  give  half  a  thought 
To  the  saving  of  their  souls; 

Where  paint  blisters  off  the  Sistlne  Chapel  walls 
And  "The  Creation"   drips, 

drips, 

drips 
Fronn  the  ceiling,  falls  into  a 
Radioactive  puddle; 
Where  those  six  million  Jews 
Walk  right  into  the  Court  and 
Are  about  to  say  something 
Significant  but  .  .  .  then   it  happens; 
Where  the  lights  go  out 
On  the  Rockefeller  Center  Tree, 

And  there's  only  one  Salvation  Army  worker  left 

Frantically  ringing  her  bell. 

But  then  she  puts  it  quietly  down  and  gives  up; 
Where  only  Platex  continues  their  ads. 
Because  only  their  products  can   run  freely 
Without  people  in  them. 
We're  the  rebels  who've  found  the  cause. 
Because  someday  we're  going  to  wake  up  and  just  not  be  here. 
And  if  they  come, 

they'll  come,  later 
And  if  they  walk  on  our  cold  Village  streets. 
No  acid  tones  will  come  shrieking  through  the  grates. 
There'll  be  no  one  queer. 
No  one  here. 

It's  half  passed  the  afternoon  and  we're  two  bearded  Negroes 
Just  rolling  up  our  dirty  sleeves  and   slipping   into  the  world 
Of  an  all-night  horror  show. 
Just  for  the  hell  of  it. 

We're  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  of  sanity. 
Standing  In  the  midst  of  a  world  gone  mad. 
A  hell  of  a  sad  world. 

No  immediate  prospects  as  we  stand  watching 
The  pushers  and  queers  crawl  back  into  their  grimy  pads 
To  spend  another  night  in  tears. 
In  cold  passion,  in  warm  beds. 
In  mental  sterility,  warped  virility 

and  Sunday  heads. 
Yes,  this  is  the  generation  the  world's  been  waiting  for, 
This  Is 

the  End. 

and, 

amen 


by  BARBARA  YOCOM,  1963 


EMOTION 


JLVXUMBLING  APOLOGIES  that  were  drowned  in  the  chattery  din  of  the 
choir  room,  Jane  awkwardly  fought  her  way  through  the  row  of  sun-tanned 
knees  and  flapping  sheet  music.  The  arrival  of  October  had  not  diminished  the 
first-of-the-year  excitement  which  always  accompanied  the  opening  of  school; 
most  of  the  choir  girls  were,  like  herself,  high  school  freshmen,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  newly-acquired  prestige  echoed  in  their  shrill  exclamations 
over  choice  tid-bits  of  the  academic  day.  The  tall  blonde  seated  next  to  Jane 
was  leaning  forward,  avidly  whispering  a  risque  secret  to  the  fat  girl  in  front. 
After  twice  repeating  her  unheard  question,  Jane  lightly  touched  her  neighbor's 
arm.   "What's  the  first  piece?" 

The  blonde  swirled  around.  "The  Cjedo— in  the  green  book  .  .  .  And 
then,  Martha,  he  said  the  most  awful  thing!" 

The  whispering  resumed,  punctuated  by  taut  yelps  of  delight.  Jane  busily 
studied  the  crisp  pages  of  the  new  song  book.  All  the  music  books  were  new, 
as  were  the  shiny  metal  chairs  primly  arranged  in  the  recently  constructed 
choir  room.  Jane  hated  it.  She  ached  for  the  comfortable,  slightly  musty, 
churchish  smell  of  the  old  choir  room  in  Virginia,  with  its  splintery  oak  floor 
and  creaking  rush  chairs.  Here  in  Corpus  Christi  everything  was  new:  the 
city's  gleaming  modernness  had  slapped  her  squarely  in  the  face  when  she  first 
arrived  in  August;  she  had  disliked  it  then. 

"Silence,  please?"  Mr.  Harper  banged  his  hymnal  on  the  piano  and  the 
chatter  subsided  to  a  muted  murmur.  As  the  opening  chorus  swelled  the  room, 
Jane  relaxed;  polite  conversation  was,  for  the  moment,  unnecessary.  Her 
thoughts  strayed  as  the  choir  moved  through  the  familiar  pieces.  Joining  the 
group  was  an  obvious  failure;  most  of  the  members  were  from  a  different 
school  and  her  presence  went  unnoticed.  In  Virginia  they  had  told  her  that 
Texans  would  be  friendly:  well,  they  weren't.  Not  the  ones  in  the  choir, 
anyway,  nor  those  at  Baker  High,  either.  She  winced  as  the  humiliating  scene 
of  the  morning  flashed  before  her.  "Do  all  Virginia  ladies  wear  those  crazy 
things?"  Larry  Shaefl'er  was  sneering  at  her  fuzzy  green  knee  socks,  and  the 
horrid  laughter  of  the  boys  in  homeroom  rang  in  her  ears.  She  flushed  crimson, 
remembering  the  snide  titters  amons  the  girls  in  their  bright  sleeveless  cottons 
and  matching  flats.  How  she  had  longed  to  fly  home  to  Virginia,  home  to 
Aunt  Sally,  to  pour  out  all  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  the  past  months 
into  her  aunt's  lap,  and  to  be  comforted  by  the  low,  gentle  voice  and  the 
soft,  soothing  hands. 

As  the  choir  droned  through  Tanium  Ergo,  Jane  meticulously  constructed 
the  living  room  at  home,  squarely  positioned  each  object  in  her  mind's  eye. 
The  fuzzy  Persian  rug,  first,  and  then  the  hearth  \vith  one  crooked  brick  and 
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the  sooty  tongs;  the  sagging  green  arm  chair  beside  the  shelf  of  Encyclopedia 
Britannicas,  and  the  tall  mahogany  desk  with  the  picture  of  her  late  mother. 
And  Aunt  Sally  sitting  in  the  squeaky  red-leather  rocker,  her  blue  yarn  and 
half-finished  sweater  spilling  over  her  muted  tweed  skirt,  talking  anxiously 
about  Daddy's  letter  from  Tulsa  with  the  news  that  he  was  remarrying  and 
moving  to  Corpus.  What  a  shock!  They  could  hardly  believe  that  Daddy  was 
actually  marrying  again,  after  eleven  years;  and  a  widow  with  a  six-year  old 
daughter  at  that! 

The  living  room  faded  as  Jane  strove,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  untangle 
the  snarled  ball  of  events  that  had  hurtled  by  with  lightning  rapidity.  The 
visit  to  Corpus  had  been  interesting,  but  a  little  uncomfortable.  Alma  had  been 
almost  embarrassingly  courteous  to  Jane  as  well  as  to  her  aunt,  and  had  talked 
brightly  about  "a  normal  home  life,"  while  little  Mary  hopped  about  inces- 
santly, flapping  her  wiry  arms  and  clambering  onto  her  "new  Daddy's"  lap. 
Daddy,  of  course,  was  quiet  as  usual,  although  obviously  pleased;  Jane  had 
sensed  the  old  awkwardness  between  them  that  always  accompanied  his  rare, 
brief  visits  to  Virginia,  where  he  had  sent  her  after  her  mother's  death.  Aunt 
Sally  had  been  fascinated  by  the  ranch-style  house  and  the  Mexican  atmosphere 
of  the  city;  she  and  Alma  talked  easily  together,  and  at  night  the  three  grown- 
ups stayed  in  the  living  room  long  after  Jane  and  Mary  went  to  bed.  Jane's 
bedroom  had  been  specially  prepared  for  her;  she  had  been  surprised  and 
pleased,  and  had  wished  she  could  wisk  it  back  home  to  Virginia  when  she 
left  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

And  then — she  could  never  quite  understand  how  it  came  about — Aunt 
Sally  was  leaving  and  she  herself  was  staying,  and  suddenly  the  world  was 
turning  inside  out,  leaving  Jane  to  sink  into  the  bottomless  pit  that  had  once 
been  solid  ground.  All  the  dream-like  horror  on  the  night  at  the  airport  rushed 
back  to  her  mind:  she  was  standing  mutely  between  Alma  and  Daddy,  watch- 
ing the  dwindling  airplane  sweep  Aunt  Sally  out  into  the  inky  nothingness, 
while  Mary  darted  in  all  directions,  squealing  excitedly,  and  every  quivering 
fiber  of  her  body  was  screaming  inaudibly. 

"Put  all  music  away  and  be  here  by  nine  on  Sunday!  No  later!"  Mr. 
Harper's  rasping  voice  pierced  through  her  thoughts,  plucking  at  the  taut  strings 
of  tension.  She  jumped,  startled.  The  busy  chattering  built  up  instantly,  aug- 
mented by  a  flurried  scraping  of  chairs  and  rustling  of  paper.  Her  mind  still 
cluttered  with  bits  of  clouded  memories,  Jane  dumbly  followed  the  tittering 
blonde  into  the  hall,  already  filled  with  scurrying  forms  and  high-pitched 
laughter. 

"Hey,  Tomahio  Queen!    Are  you  having  potoMoes  for  supper  tonight?" 

Jane  spun  around  to  confront  a  pair  of  twinkling  pig  eyes  laughing  mali- 
ciously from  a  browned,  oily  face.  Sharon  Grimes,  the  one  girl  from  Baker 
High,  who  yesterday  had  loudly  proclaimed  to  her  that  "all  Virginians  talked 
like  snobs." 

Jane  stopped  short,  speechless.  Dimly  she  saw  the  blurred  mass  of  curious, 
peering  faces  crowded  around  her  in  the  quieted  hall.  Burning  shame  welling 
hotly  within  her,  she  flew  silently  to  the  door,  vaguely  aware  of  the  hushed, 
staring  forms  pressing  back  to  give  her  exit. 

Her  heart  pounding,  she  skimmed  across  the  lawn,  down  the  walk,  trees 


and  houses  rushing  together  and  receding  as  new  outlines  loomed  ahead.  Two 
more  blocks  .  .  .  She  would  scream,  shout  to  Daddy  that  she  couldn't  stand  it, 
that  she  was  going  home  .  .  .  She  would  escape,  run  to  Aunt  Sally  and  safety 
.  .  .  She  would  let  fly  all  the  secret  misery,  right  in  their  stricken  faces,  and 
they  would  let  her  go  .  .  . 

She  drew  up  short  before  the  house,  panting.  The  driveway  was  empty. 
Alma  and  Mary  had  gone  to  bring  Daddy  from  work.  Gasping  painfully,  her 
lungs  aching,  she  slammed  the  door  behind  her,  leaning  against  it  to  catch 
her  breath.  Relieved  to  be  alone,  struck  by  the  cool  silence  of  the  empty  house, 
she  padded  down  the  carpeted  hallway,  her  thoughts  flowing  more  orderly. 
She  would  think  everything  over  in  her  bedroom,  where  she  could  be  herself 
and  no  one  would  hurt  her. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  the  evening  sunlight  welcomed  her,  silently 
pouring  its  tranquil,  sparkling  rays  through  the  white-curtained  window,  flood- 
ing the  bed  below  with  warm,  golden  light.  Softly,  warily,  she  eased  the  door 
shut,  barring  out  the  world  and,  in  eff'ect,  promising  the  room  and  the  sunlight 
that  nothing  would  intrude  on  the  secret,  comforting  haven  they  had  created 
against  her  coming.  The  worn,  lumpily  stuff"ed  puppy  was  sleeping  comfortably 
on  her  pillow;  in  deference  to  his  nap  she  settled  herself,  with  a  minimum  of 
movement,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Resting  her  arms  on  the  window  sill,  she 
dropped  her  head  to  let  the  warm  rays  stream  over  her,  making  tiny,  sun-caught 
particles  dance  in  the  bright  light  before  her  eyes.  Of  course  she  would  never 
make  a  scene.  The  mute  pain  in  Daddy's  eyes  and  Alma's  crushed  hopes  would 
be  intolerable.  If  only  Aunt  Sally  were  here!  The  familiar  phrase  unlocked 
the  pent-up  tears,  and  they  rushed  forth  in  huge,  choking  sobs,  as  if  all  the 
wretched  agony  were  struggling  to  escape  in  the  racking  spasms. 

Gradually  the  flood  subsided  and  the  heavy  sorrow,  relieved  of  its  seething 
crest,  sank  back  to  its  hidden  lair.  Slowly,  imperceptibly,  the  golden  sunlight 
flickered,  faded,  and  vanished,  leaving  soft,  gently  encompassing  shadows  to 
gather  in  the  darkened  room.  She  was  still  sleeping  when  her  father  tapped 
on  the  door  to  call  her  to  dinner. 


by  KITTY  CARTER,  1962 

Mi/nng  Forms 


S\    TINGE  OF  algae  fogs  the  sight 
Of  bright  forms  milling   cautiously. 
Their  muted   world's  inconstant  light 
Murmers  through   their  rippling. 


by  KITTY  CARTER,  1962 

A    Weh  More  Lasting 

P/IGHT  skittering  feet  with  one  Intent 
Crossed  tile  by  tile  to  flee 
The  threat  of  clanger  imminent, 
One  towering   monster  (me). 

How  strange  the  ordered   shower   room 
From   his   accustomed    home! 
He  missed   his  lair  within  a  bloom 
Where  guileless  prey   might  come. 

A  goodly  portion  of  his  days 
He's  crept  around  this  cell, 
Aspiring  to  his  old  world's  ways 
Of  thriving  In  the  dell. 

With  no  escape,  few  ants  or  flies 
To  fasten  in  his  snare. 
Small  matter  that  his  web  now  lies 
Dismembered  In   the  air. 

He  started  off  at  my  approach. 

But  fear  that  while   I   showered 

Ivly  shoes  v/ould  tempt  him  to  encroach 

Within  them  overpowered 

My  pity.    I   stepped  toward  him. 
He  stopped  and  took  a  stand. 
His  boldness  jarred  me  so,   a  whim 
Brought  down  my  murderous  hand. 

Days   pass,    but    leave   his    crumpled   frame 
To  try  a  subtle  art. 
A  tiny  wreck  each  day  the  same, 
Eight  feet  now  tread  my  heart. 


by  SABRA  BROCK,  1963 
Descenaent  Said  to   Primeval  Snatze 


JDLUE  sky 

beats  down; 

I  am  afraid, 

Crawling 

in  the  mouth 

of  my  dragon-scaled  tree. 

Veil  clouds 

can  hide 

God's  mercy  no  more; 

Fire-breathing  leaves 

feel 

the  imminent  end. 

Tell  man 

Eve  can't 

be  tempted  again. 

Blue  sky 

remembers 

man's  promised  redemption. 

A  world 

again  sinless 

is  no  place  for  us. 

But 

our  work 

is  not  yet  undone. 

So 

Curl  in 

your  fire  tree; 

coil 

and  pray 

end  to  His  faith  for  the  world. 
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by  MAXINE  TICHENOR,  1963 


77?^   City 


Chorus: 


Old  Man: 
Rich  Matron: 

Young  mother: 
Little  girl: 
Chorus: 


Dock  Worker: 
Nurse: 


The  dawn  in  nnisty  pink 
arrives  in  clouds  of  pink 
and  mist, 

and  silence  is  above  the  city 
because  the  noise  is  small 
and  all  sleep — some  dead 
because  the  city  murders 
or  shall  we  say  God  takes 
it  is  all  the  same  with  us. 
We  watch  and  wait. 

The  heavy  waking 

which  is  almost  sleeping  still 

the  horror  of  another  day 

of  bridge  and  tea  and  finally 

the  cocktail  which  I  desperately  need. 

More  diapers  and  formula 

and  washing  which 

when  hung  outside  becomes 

as  grey  as  if  I  had  not  scrubbed 

it  till  my  arms  ached  with  the  rubbing. 

Good,  good  the  sun  at  last! 

I  though  the  day  would  never  come; 

and  so  much  to  do,  for  dolly  needs  a  walk 

and   I   must  talk  with   father 

about  fixing   my   roller  skate. 

The  sun  has  hid  her  golden  face 

as  if  she  hated  city  people 

or  perhaps 

she  wishes  not  to  battle  with  the  dirty   steel 

or  stale  spilled  beer 

and  brown  orange  peel. 

But  city  people  do  not  cry 

at  grey  sky  as  they  arise 

hell  of  a  job 

but  a  guy  can't  starve 

some  will  die  today 

and  what  can  you  say  to 

ease  the  pain  of  those  who  stay 
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Business  man: 


Chorus: 


Street  Vendor: 


Tourist: 
Newsstand  man: 


Token  seller: 


Chorus: 


Newspaper  editor: 


Social  worker: 


Salvation  Army 
worker: 


the  market  seems  steady 

perhaps  I  dare 

yet  what  a  scare  when 

it  fell  last  week. 

No  they  never  cry — 

more  a  moan  of  millions 

of  voices  that 

just  don't  know 

fresh   roasted   chestnuts 

fresh  roasted  chestnuts 

I  sells  'um  hot 

'cause  it's  all  I  got 

and  people  walk  by  and  don't  care. 

Where,  where  is  the  shuttle  at  Times  Square? 

Down   in  the   hole,   lady 

down  in  the  hole 

like  a  mole  in  the  dark 

where  the  pushing  bodies 

crush  a  soul  and  a  man  can't  breathe 

and  smell  the  sweat 

and  all  day  I  live  in  the  hole 

as  I  grow  mold  green 

and  dust  coats  my  skin 

like  the  grey  of  slight  sin 

The  pulse  is  pounding   in  the  city 

of  man,  and  plan  deranged 

Madison   Avenue — where   fur  strolls 

upon  pinched  bodies 

in  girdles  tight 

and  urchins  fight- — 

fight  in  the  crowded   street; 

teeming  with  millions 

crowded  tight 

in  one  big,  bad 

crime-mad 

hell-bent,   heaven-sent, 

throbbing,  screaming,  yelling 

city  .  .  . 

'tis  a  pity 

that  the  children   have  not  parks, 

that  the  tenements  have  cold  water, 

that  one  room  should   house  so  many 

Must  have  money 
Must  have  money 
miracles  won't  work  today 
pray,  sure,  pray 
but  must  have  money 
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Blind 


History  leacher: 
Secretary: 

Young  debutante: 

Sma!!  boy: 
Soda  jerk: 

Chorus: 

Small  boy: 

Big  boy: 
Teen-age  girl: 


I  shake  my  can 

and   hope  for  a  quarter 

a  dime  will  do 

a  nickel  too 

hell  just  a  penny  or  two. 

My  hand  aches  with   holding  this  can 

my  neck  aches,  my  eyes  burn 

the  river's  warm   .   .   . 

America  is  the  land  of  opportunity 

the  land  of  milk  and  honey 

I  fear  the  boss's  anger 

but  I  won't  be  pinched   no  more 

I'm  black  and  blue 

through  and  through 

a   girl   has   rights  .   .   . 

Time  for  tea  marnon 

the  others  will  soon 

come  to  eat  the  charming   little  cakes 

that  sweet  cook  bakes  and  frosts  bright  pink 

aw  maw,    I   can't  wait  for 

dinner;   besides,  all  we  ever 

have  is  beans  and  stale  bread  .  .  . 

like   I  said 

you   keep  eating  banana  splits 

you  gonna  get  mighty  fat,  baby 

so  all  she  says  Is  maybe  .  .  . 

Living  in  pigeon  city 

of  soot-carved   buildings 

leaning  heavily  on  the  sky 

we  tremble  in  the  loneliness 

of  wide  grey  eyes  tear-filled  with  fear, 

and   hear  .  .  . 

the  city  noises 

and  bark  of  dogs  on  leashes 

or  the  screaming  in  the  street 

and  running  feet 

in  stick  ball 

which  flies 

into  dirty  alleys 

or  sometimes  breaks  a 

window  and  we  run 

to  find 

the  sun 

which  never  shines 

or  never  seems  to, 

so  to  escape  the  grey 

I  spend  the  day  in  movie  houses 
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all  black  and 

watch  Clark  Gable  kiss 

as  I  would  kiss 

in  the  cool  of  the  park 

Young  man:  under  the  trees  in  the  dark 

v/here  I  would  furtively 
move  nny  hand  and  hope  that 
she  would  v/hisper  that  she  loves  nne  . 

Walter:  Quite  a  crowd  tonight 

good  table  for  the  show 
hard  to  get,  yet  .  .  . 
ah,  yes,  sir,  right  this  way  sir, 
like   I  say,   sir,  quality  shows  .  .  . 

Chorus:  The  tempo  slows 

the  dusk  descends 
as  the  work  day  ends  .  .  . 

Taxi  driver:  others  go  home 

while  I  still  roam  the  city 
majestic  in  the  rainbow  glare 
of  flashing  pink  and  yellow 

Actress:  I  love  to  stare  at  night 

whose   mellow  song   is   loneliness 

sighing  in  a  thousand  sighs 

in  a  million  cries 

In  the  hungry  grey  which  hides  all  day 

behind  the  garbage  can. 

Young  lover:  Please  hold  me  tight 

wonderful  night 
and  warm  me  in  wonder 
and  drown  my  delight 
or  kiss  my  shoulder 
glistening  white  .  .  . 

Child:  now   I   lay  me  down  to  sleep 

bless  me  God 
as  watch  thee  keep 
help  those  who  weep 
to  quiet  sleep  .  .  . 

Chorus:  The  solid  black  of  alley  cat 

has  wrapt  its  furry  body 
round  the  city  that  man  has  built. 
Let  him  sleep  till  the  wicked  sun 
breaks  his  dreams 
and  he  must  wake. 
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by  MOLLY  SUTHERLAND,  1965 

THE  NEIGHBORS 


A 


,T  TWO  POSTS  of  crusty,  golden  sandstone  a  road  leads  from  the  slick 
blackness  of  the  macadam  highway  into  acres  of  shimmering  long-needled  pines. 
The  clay  apron  of  the  entrance  bears  the  heavy  tread  of  turning  tires,  turned 
by  people,  hurrying  to  cross  the  country,  to  gain  the  double  lanes  of  an  express- 
way parallel  to  this  one.  The  road,  white,  rutted  sand,  threads  through  rows 
of  dark  pine  trunks  which  guard  a  land  of  rusty  pine  nedles,  wire  grass,  and 
blue  gentian.  The  wind  stirs  the  heavy,  bristled  pompoms  on  their  upper 
branches,  muffling  the  highway  sounds,  the  horns  and  screeching  tires.  The 
pines  patrol  a  world  of  their  own  —  of  a  brilliant  blue  heaven  with  clouds 
scuttling  above  the  evergreens  or  of  a  sodden  grey  sky  resting  on  heavy  pine 
branches,  arching  across  the  road,  drooping,  every  needle  clinging  to  a  rain- 
drop —  a  world  divorced  in  the  pungent  smell  of  oozing  sap,  in  the  music 
of  the  breeze  teasing  the  needles. 

The  road  breaks  after  a  mile  from  its  stalwart  friends  into  a  clearing  and 
spreads  into  two  lanes,  over-running  a  yard  of  bermuda  grass.  A  weatherbeaten 
house  stands  there,  its  front  porch  sagging  from  the  weight  of  the  people  who 
have  climbed  its  crumbling  cinder-block  steps.  The  house  is  a  product  of  many 
additions;  as  is  evident  from  the  varying  colors  of  the  flimsy  wooden  sides 
which  graduate  to  splendid,  fresh  pine  at  the  end  of  the  back  wing.  In  the 
winter  the  passer-by  has  no  hint  of  what  is  contained  within;  only  a  curl  of 
smoke  escapes  from  the  small  brick  chimney,  full  of  the  sharp  smell  of  the 
pine  burning  in  the  wood  stove  of  the  kitchen.  A  dog  may  creep  from  under 
the  house  which,  resting  on  block  posts  provides  room  so  that  in  the  rear  a 
small  person  might  easily  stand,  and  there  are  stored  all  basement  items,  a 
rickety  playpen,  bicycle  wheels,  lumber.  From  the  give  of  the  floor  boards  at 
several  spots  one  might  deduce  the  position  of  the  sofa,  the  double  beds,  and 
the  washing  machine.  Close  to  the  house  are  the  rusting  water  pump,  the  ax, 
handle  up,  biting  into  the  next  chunk  of  fire  wood,  the  out  buildings,  stark 
against  the  December  back  drop  of  scrub  oak.  Here  a  small  part  of  another 
century  survives,  but  in  the  shadow  of  an  elegant  silver  water  tank  which  towers 
from  across  the  barbed  wire  fence  and  of  the  planes  droning  overhead  from 
the  nearby  army  base. 

On  a  heavy  August  day,  when  the  cannas  are  blooming  red  in  the  clusters 
of  purpled  leaves  and  a  bit  of  cotton  is  wired  to  the  splitting  screen  to  shoo 
the  flies  from  the  door,  the  family  tumbles  on  to  the  friendly  porch.  The  elder 
of  the  group  is  enthroned  in  the  green  plastic  chair  purchased  at  a  sale  many 
years  ago.  With  dignity,  she  stretches  her  calloused  brown  feet  before  her, 
fanning  unconsciously  to  keep  the  late-summer  gnats  from  her  eyes.  The  next- 
privilee;ed,  the  working  sons  and  daughters,  lean  lethargically  against  the  posts, 


stir  only  to  wave  at  the  dust  of  a  passing  car.  Below  them,  in  the  shade  of  a 
drooping  mimosa,  the  children  scuffle  with  the  new  black  and  white  pups  on 
the  swept,  hard-packed  sand. 

Lowe  is  the  family  name;  Louise  Lowe  and  her  husband  came  to  this 
house  in  the  pines  years  ago,  forty,  maybe  fifty.  He  worked  the  cotton  in  the 
fields  farther  along  the  sandy  road;  a  good  hand  he  was,  knew  a  mule's  tricks, 
the  ways  of  the  soil  and  the  weather.  One  night  he  staggered  onto  the  twisting 
highway  in  front  of  a  speeding  car;  he  was  killed  and  Louise  alone  reared  the 
family.  Three  boys  and  four  girls  she  sent  across  the  country  to  school  during 
the  week;  on  Sundays  at  eleven  o'clock  she  walked  them  down  the  macadam 
road  to  the  square  red  brick  church,  watching  them,  shoes  gleaming,  hair 
braided  and  bowed  to  match  their  Sunday  costumes. 

Years  passed;  the  children  soon  helped  her  at  hog-killing  time,  strung  up 
the  choice  pig  on  a  branch  of  the  leaning  catalpa  tree,  slit  it  down  the  belly 
and  used  every  hunk  of  pork  inside  for  hams,  sausage,  bacon,  fatback.  At  the 
end,  as  the  November  sun  set  in  an  orange  ball,  she  boiled  the  fat  for  them 
until  only  the  tiny  curls  of  meat  remained,  chittlings  —  crisp,  greasy.  The 
siunmers,  and  most  of  the  springs  and  falls,  they  spent  with  cotton  hoes  in  the 
dusty,  burning  fields  or  with  tobacco  twine  in  the  cool,  tall  curing  barns;  the 
girls  sometimes  sat  with  the  white  children  at  the  big  house  down  the  road. 

Fine  and  ambitious  they  grew  —  one  of  the  girls.  Marietta,  bought  a  pair 
of  hom-rimmed  glasses  and  went  to  the  state  teachers  college  in  town.  As  a 
senior  she  won  a  prize  for  selling  magazines  and  had  her  picture  in  the  paper, 
wearing  a  rhinestone  crown  and  a  rented  ermine  robe.  Louise  sent  a  glossy 
print  of  it  to  the  big  house.  The  sisters  left  the  sandhills,  went  to  work  in  a 
lingerie  factory  in  White  Plains,  and,  thriving  on  the  soot,  the  tension,  the 
city's  tarnished  beauty,  they  married. 

The  grandchildren  have  returned  to  Louise  and  the  old  house,  a  little 
gayer  now,  its  walls  leaning  peacefully  into  the  pines.  This  new  generation 
Louise  tucks  into  old  cribs  and  worn  iron  beds  and  wakes  for  the  morning 
walk  to  the  end  of  the  white  road  where  a  glistening  orange  bus  pauses  on 
its  rumbling  way  to  the  new  school  house.  There  are  boxes  of  goodies  from 
the  city  now  to  supplement  the  monthly  welfare  check,  and  the  boys  have  ac- 
quired an  old  golf  club  with  which  they  tee  off  on  the  pine  needles  most  after- 
noons. Wires  have  penetrated  the  cypress  boards;  heat,  light,  a  new  washing 
machine  strive  to  credit  the  twentieth  century.  Naturally  Louise  prefers  the 
smudged  iron  kettle  over  a  fire  in  the  back  yard  for  extensive  washes.  Under 
the  sheltering  mimosa  a  car  is  parked,  a  gleaming  black  and  pink  Ford  with 
splashy  chrome  accents.  All  the  Sunday  callers  admire  it,  not  knowing  it  is 
a  lemon,  forever  on  blocks  and  serving  more  as  an  ungainly  ornament  to  the 
green,  brown  landscape  and  a  source  of  supply  for  any  neighbor  wishing  a 
Ford  motor  part. 

Louise  has  no  need  for  the  monstrosity;  there  is  a  new  store  by  the  high- 
way now  where  she  shops,  and,  on  her  good  days  between  spells  of  arthritis, 
her  long  stride  matches  that  of  the  oldest  grandchild.  Her  head  and  shoulders 
stoop  from  the  spring  cleanings  she's  done  at  the  big  house;  her  skin  has  as 
many  wrinkles  as  there  are  grains  in  a  layer  of  pine  bark;  a  bit  of  gray  fuzz 
sprouts  from  her  head  —  but  she  hasn't  changed,  nor  has  her  world  of  pine 


and  sand  around  her.  She  remains  the  rock  to  which  the  family  cling  as  they 
thrash  into  the  current  of  the  times.  No  problem  is  beyond  her  ability  ta 
solve  in  a  simple  sort  of  way  —  like  that  time  of  Erskine's  trouble. 

Of  the  four  sons,  Erskine  is  the  only  remaining  in  the  old  house,  sleeping 
still  in  the  dingy  middle  bedroom  with  the  heavy  oaken  bed  salvaged  from  a 
junk  yard.  He  was  working  at  the  Fort  at  the  time:  a  night  job  sweeping  the 
shiny  club  floors  of  the  paper  cups  and  ashes  littered  by  men  in  military  brass 
and  women  in  nylon  chiffon,  of  scouring  ashtrays  in  the  sour  air  of  dusky  bars. 
In  a  chipped  tin  cannister,  kept  by  Louise  on  tlie  back  corner  of  her  cardboard 
dresser,  his  pay  had  been  hoarded,  except  for  a  small  amount  necessary  for 
recreation  at  the  snack  shop  across  the  highway  from  the  sandstone  posts. 
There  it  was  that  the  trouble  started. 

Louise  will  swear  to  the  evil  there,  a  bit  of  leaning  yellow  barracks, 
plastered  with  tin  circles  of  red  and  white  Coca-Cola,  squares  of  green  7-Up; 
inside,  drinks  are  not  of  that  brand  of  bubbles.  On  a  dripping  Saturday  night, 
many  cars,  old  ones,  a  shattered  windshield  here,  a  crinkled  fender  there,  had 
snorted  to  a  stop  on  the  parched  clay  yard.  Occupants  spilled  out:  gamblers, 
with  cigars  and  flashy  straw  hats,  jostling,  joking  in  deep,  broken  syllables; 
drinkers,  shirts  open,  staggering,  swaggering,  the  slosh  and  glint  of  hard  liquor 
in  the  bottles  at  their  sides;  fast  women,  in  tight  skirts,  beads,  low  summer 
blouses,  smoking  cigarettes.  Within,  a  single  yellow  bulb  illuminated  the  glisten- 
ing black  faces,  flashing  with  white  teeth,  the  whites  of  eyes.  Broad  shoulders 
hunched  over  the  rickety  tables;  issuing  from  the  mass  were  great  puffs  of 
smoke,  bidding,  arguing  sounds,  the  thump  of  bottles.  Slender  bodies  sprawled, 
carressed,  over  the  glowing  jukebox,  pounding  a  monotonous  jungle  beat, 
shrieking  the  wail  of  a  heart  broken  singer.  The  shuffling  feet  and  cards,  the 
whiskey  burning  the  mouth,  sweat  rolling,  stinking  —  intoxicated  his  throbbing 
brain. 

Erskine  pushed  out  the  banging  screen  door,  into  the  still  August  night 
with  a  fat  moon  yellow  as  the  light  bulb,  and  fell  into  Louise's  Ford.  Tearing, 
ripping  from  the  sand  onto  the  macadam,  he  rushed  from  the  hell,  the  heat, 
the  fire.  Down  the  empty  road  he  swerved  past  a  clanking  pick-up,  wove  along 
the  yellow  line,  skidded  into  the  soft  sand  of  the  shoulder.  Suddenly,  in  the 
gold  of  his  lights  a  blue  cycle,  a  man,  appeared  —  closer,  closer;  damn,  his 
arm  couldn't  steady  the  wheel ;  his  foot  wouldn't  move  to  the  brake.  An  instant 
later  he  looked  in  the  rearview  mirror:  a  crumpled  heap  of  scooter,  a  man 
sprawled  on  a  clump  of  wire  grass  on  the  shoulder,  the  beams  of  an  approach- 
ing car.  Erskine  ran;  his  shaking  foot  pressed  hard  on  the  muddy  floorboard; 
his  clammy  hands  whipped  the  chugging  vehicle  into  the  white  sand  road. 
He  hid  the  car,  rather  cleverly  he  thought,  in  a  hedge  of  prickly  wild  plum 
bushes  deep  in  the  pine  woods.  The  thorns  clawed  the  glittering  chrome,  but 
did  not  remove  the  blue  flakes  on  the  right  bumper. 

Louise  learned  the  story  some  days  later  when  the  shiny  black  highway 
patrol  car  rolled  into  her  sandy  yard  to  take  Erskine  to  jail  in  town.  "Hit 
and  run,  intoxication,  hiding  the  evidence,"  a  man  in  a  wide-brimmed  hat 
mumbled  as  he  clamped  the  hand  cuffs  on  the  dark  wrists.  Louise  watched  the 
sand  spray  as  the  car  shot  into  the  pines,  and  contemplated  the  evils  of  the 
outside  world.    The  extent,  the  complexity,  of  the  charges  staggered  her;   she 


was  overcome  with  a  rare  sense  of  frustration.  Her  solid  confidence  in  her 
own  judgment  shaken,  she  turned,  swallowing  her  pride,  as  she  did  in  times 
of  extreme  trouble,  to  the  big  house.  In  her  faded  calico  dress,  falling  loosely 
from  her  sharp  shoulder-bones,  dipping  nearly  to  her  ankles,  with  a  bit  of 
nylon  stocking  on  her  balding  head,  she  marched  down  the  hill  to  Mr,  Jimmy's 
splendid  white  domain. 

It  was  known  throughout  the  community  that  Mr.  Jimmy,  though  a  rich 
Yankee  atrociously  ignorant  of  farming,  had  a  heart  soft  as  cotton  puff.  She 
rattled  the  back  screen  apprehensively  and  waited,  twisting  a  bit  of  handker- 
chief in  her  knotted  fingers,  for  footsteps  to  tap  across  the  shiny,  cool  linoleum.. 
A  curly  black  dog  bounced  out  from  the  row  of  zinnias,  barking,  pouncing  on 
her  scuffed  toes.  The  door  opened;  Mr.  Jimmy  blinked  from  the  impact  of  the 
damp  heat;  the  dog  scuttled  inside.  Seeing  a  tremble  in  the  usually  set  jaw, 
he  led  her  inside  to  air  conditioning,  thick  carpets,  polished  brass,  faded  books. 
He  listened  to  her  stream  of  simple  words,  jumbled,  spurting  from  a  usually 
silent  soul,  then  lifted  the  receiver  for  her  call  to  New  York.  Her  daughters 
were  good  about  sending  money  for  such  an  emergency;  a  check  for  court 
costs,  she  told  them  between  their  exclamations  of  sympathy  and  questions 
about  their  young-uns.  Mr.  Jimmy  promised  to  arrange  the  rest;  lifting  her 
head,  Louise  shuffled  through  the  sparkling  yellow  kitchen,  down  the  back  steps, 
and,  shoulders  squared,  climbed  the  clay  hill  to  her  old  house. 

Mr.  Jimmy  kept  his  word  —  the  ladies  had  told  her  he  would  —  paid  the 
bail  and  brought  Erskine  home.  Knowing  nothing  of  law,  the  details  of  crime 
and  punishment,  Louise  had  little  to  say  to  her  son;  the  lecture  delivered  over 
the  kitchen  table  concerned  rather  the  law  of  the  Lord,  the  words  of  the  Good 
Book.  Mr.  Jimmy  found  a  lawyer,  a  paunchy  white  man  with  a  pointed  bald 
head  and  sagging  jowls  who  lived  easy  in  a  red  brick  palace  in  town  and  chewed 
expensive  cigars.  Mr.  Cobb  had  connections  —  it  was  an  established  fact  that 
no  drunk  under  his  care  had  ever  received  a  sentence.  He  promised  Mr.  Jimmy 
that  he  would  do  his  best;  "Friendly  judge,"  he  said  and  winked. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  Mr.  Jim„my  and  Erskine  follov/ed  the 
highway  into  town,  down  the  frenzied,  blistering  main  street  to  the  granite 
courthouse,  its  sides  shimmering  with  reflected  heat.  Up  the  narrow  walk 
clogged  with  Dixie  cups,  paper  bags,  cigarette  packs,  through  long  halls,  cool, 
grimy,  echoing  steps  of  shabby,  cracked  shoes,  grumbling  whispers  of  old 
men,  to  the  high,  polished  counter  of  the  white  iudsre  they  went.  Erskine 
listened,  anxious,  quiet,  as  Cobb  sauntered  before  the  jury,  rumbling  his  de- 
fense through  a  mouthful  of  cigar.  The  cycle  rider,  a  white  Army  private, 
was  no  longer  in  critical  condition;  he  gently  drew  the  borrow  from  the  acci- 
dent—  for  the  jury  the  meat  was  gone.  Besides,  Cobb  pompously  declared, 
this  man  was  not  in  his  right  mind  when  he  ran  —  drunk,  hell!  So  easy  it  was, 
to  be  a  big  man  playing  with  men  and  their  stories,  like  a  game,  winning, 
losing;  cheating.  No  one  cared;  the  jury  yawned,  rattled  their  papers,  squirmed 
in  their  sticky  seats;  a  fly  buzzed  by  the  overhead  lamp.  Erskine  watched  the 
judge  rise,  clinging  to  the  desk  top;  "A  year's  probation,"  his  voice  crackled. 

Mr.  Jimmy  drove  him  back  to  the  pine  woods,  to  the  easy  old  house  away 
from  the  world.  Weeks  later  Louise  found  him  kneeling,  praying,  shouting  the 
Gospel   he  had   not  heard   since   she   had   forced   him   to   church;    he   v/as   a 


preacher  he  said  and  blessed  her  with  a  wave  of  his  powerful  arm.  One  of 
the  girls  was  home  then;  she  and  Louise  loaded  him,  a  quivering,  sweating 
mass,  into  the  Ford  and  drove  him  across  the  comity  to  the  Veterans'  Hospital. 
The  medical  authorities  were  baffled  and  could  only  administer  the  treatment 
used  for  the  DT's;  he  recovered,  but  as  much  by  the  grace  of  Louise's  faith 
as  by  the  medicine. 

Erskine  still  lives  with  his  mother;  he  does  heavier  work  at  the  Fort, 
spends  his  days  in  the  grease  of  the  kitchens  and  mess  halls.  But  life  in  the 
house  is  unchanged  and  the  pear  tree  every  spring  becomes  a  cloud  of  white 
over  the  wood  pile,  and  behind  it  the  pines  murmur  the  same  tune. 


by  HELEN  DUNN,  1964 


Will 
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NCE  WHERE  summer  was  bright  as  crystal, 
Clear,  like  fall,  before  its  time. 
The  willows  dripped  in  all 
Their  green   splendor 
To  find  a  pond's  dark  face  wind-lined. 
And  there  the  slender  tendrils  trailed 
Like  languid   hands,  caressing,   frail, 
Carelessly  tender. 


And  there  a  lone  and   graceful   swan. 

Monarch-like,   surveyed   his   realm. 

White  against  the  pond's 

Dark  green 

He  went,  and  trailed  the  summer's  calm 

Like  ripples  in  his  silent  wake 

That  widened  on  the  tiny  lake, 

And  died  unseen. 


And  now  the  hands,  like  skeletons. 
On  feeling  rake  across  the  pond— 
And  now  the  swan  Is  gone. 
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by  LAURA  DENMAN,  1964 

Ola  Diary 


Th 


.HE  CHILDISH   scratchings,   marred   wifh   spots   of   Ink, 
Reweave   the   pattern   with  their  tangled   threads 
Of  daily  changing   friendships,   secrets,   games, 
Of  things  I  said  and  was  afraid  to  say. 
And  things  I  thought  and  was  ashamed  to  think. 
The  sense  of  which   is  vanished  or  confused 
In  writings  on  the  progress  of  a  day: 
Of  things  I  said  that  were  correct  to  say. 
And  things  I  thought  because  I  ought  to  think; 
And  things  which  scarcely  were  implied 
Were  those   I   lived  for  —  and  never  gave  them  names. 


by  LAURA  DENMAN,  1964 

Constella  tions 


M, 


,EN,  FROM  A  black  mountain. 
Saw  white  stars. 

And  some  seemed  to  hang  together, 
Therefore  they  named  them. 
Honoring  deities  and  hunters: 
Orion,  and  Virgo,  and  Cassiopeia. 
We  call  them  constellations. 


Distant  beacons,  these  suns  tremble, 

Or  seem  to,  for  men,  watching  still; 

But  stars,   not  bright  enough   for  lighting 

The  space  between  them, 

All,  together,  will  never  have  the  power 

To  light  the  black  shadow  of  a  mountain. 

Though  we  pretend  to  think  so. 
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by  GINGER  BORAH,  1962 


u< 


GLY,   HUMBLE  earth  worm 
Cowering  there   in  the   corner 

Brooding  among  the  curls  and   knots  of  nature's  hair- 
Why  so  still? 


Do  not  hide  from  those  about  you 

Who  spit  upon  your   naked   back 

And   recoil  in  displeasure 

To  seek  beauty  in  the  gaudy  flower  above  your  head. 


Try  not  to  tremble 

When  April's  painted   fingernails  touch  your  body — 

Ignore  the  drunken   shrills 

And  the  mocking   laughter  of  a  Spring  too  young  to   know. 

Foolish  flowers   live  for  the   sun's  warm   breath 
To  fashion  their  petals  of  synthetic  satin, 
So  adoring  hands  of  mortals 
Will  caress  their  weak  and  sap-filled  bodies. 

And  days  whirl  by  forever 

In   an  endless  dance  of  nothingness — 

Their  soiled  petticoats 

Dragging  through   a   stench   of  vinegar  that  used   to  be  wine. 

Cover  yourself,  ugly  worm 

And   hide  from  the  hollow   music   of  vanity — 

The  tempting  smell  of  clover 

Is  but  a  trap  for  idle,   empty  beings. 

Lie  still  among  the   leaves 
In  glowing,   triumphant  peace 
And  weep  softly  for  those  like  me 
Who  kiss  the  flower  above  your  head. 
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by  GINGER  BORAH,  1962 


Night 


XHE  FRAGRANT  caress  of  night,  bending 
Towards  confused   and  soaring  cries, 
Pities  the  ageless  sobs  of  suffering 
And  yearns  to  kiss  their  wounds. 

The  ignorant  faces  of  pain,  helpless 
In  their  silent  and  bleeding  plaque, 
Stretch  to  curse  the  nightnnare  of  time 
And  beg  to  be  blessed. 

Carefully  covering  their  hungry,  unanswered  fears, 
The  shrouded  mother  of  peace  gently 
Whispers  in   the   restless   dreams  of   her  children 
And  says,  "It  will  not  be  long." 


by  ALICE  PERRY,  1965 

A.I   Viento 


Viento  negro,  enojado,  celoso. 

Avientas  las  ramas  desnudas  de  los  arboles, 
Con  furia  desconocida  arrancas  las  flores. 
Silencio. 
6  Que  piensas? 

Aha!    Tu  violencia  empieza  de  nuevo. 
(iQue  atacas? 

i  Viento  maldito,  me  atacas  a  mi! 
Interrnmpes  mi  soledad  con  tus  gritos 

I  Angustia  o  venganza? 
jDejame  con  mi  tristeza! 

No  quiero  tu  aconpaiiamiento. 
Deja  mis  lagrimas  amargas, 

No  te  las  lleves  con  tus  dedos  delgados, 
i  An  date! 

Yo  no  te  quiero, 
Viento  negro,  enojado,  celoso. 
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Congratulations 
to  the  Winners  of  The  Branihler  Contest 

Poetry 

First  prize:  Judy  Dunn,  "Glass  Thought" 

Second  prize:  Kitty  Carter,  "A  Worm" 
and 
Kathy  Hsu,  "The  End  of  All" 

Prose 

First  prize:  Grace  Mary  Garry,  "All  Such  Violations' 

Second  prize:  Kathy  Hsu,  "A  Person  from  Porlock" 
and 
Barbara  Yocom,  "Miss  Miriam" 
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AMHERST 

TASTEE    FREEZ 

U.  S.  29  and  60 

AMHERST,  VIRGINIA 

AMHERST  GULF  SERVICE 
CENTER 

R.  T.  BURKS  D.  H.  PRICE 

U.  S.  29  and  60 

Amherst,  Va.      Phone  WH  6-4831 

24-HOUR  SERVICE 


AGROPOLI 

open  5  P.  M.  to  1  A.  M. 

Homemade  Pizza — Best  m  U.  S. 

G!NO 

open  11  A.M.  to  11  P.M. 

Giuseppe  Di  Fiore,  Manager 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 


THE 
MANDARIN  RESTAURANT 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 


How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  iike  to  take  car©  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 

DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 

® 

Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

1616  Main  Street 

At  the   Expressway 
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Crossroads  Esso  Service 

W.  L.  MASSIE,  Prop. 

Dial  WH  6-3311 

Routes  60  and  29 
Amherst,  Virginia 


AMHERST  MOTOR  COURT 

At  The  Traffic  Circle 

U.  S.  29  at  60 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Modem  Court  -  Good  Food  Available 


SHRADER'S 
RESTAURANT 

Known  as  "Mama  George'/' 

PIZZA 

on  Friday  and  Saturday 

Amherst,  Virginia 


Gifts,  Watches,  Silverware 
Guild  Opticians 
919  MAIN  STREET 


BRANDTS' 
MAURICE  AND  HENRY 

PROPRIETORS 

Dancing  Friday  Nights 
Pre-arranged  Private  Parties 


AMHERST  MOTORS.  Inc. 

FORD  SALE  &  SERVICE 

Amherst,  Virginia 

WH  6-2781 


AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacist: 
M.  BLAIR  ROBERTSON 


MAKE 

PETERS  NEWS  COMPANY 

Your  Headquarters  for 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

AND 

ALL  TYPES  OF  BOOKS 
Including  Study  Aids 
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HOLIDAY  INN 

U.  S.  29 


Lynchburg s  Largest 
Motor  Hotel 


Ten  Miles  South  of  Sweet  Briar 


For  Your  Convenience 
Bank  at 

LYNCHBURG  NATIONAL 

Amherst 

Madison  Heights 

Lynchburg 


FAULCONERBROS.&CO. 

Your  Friendly  Esso  Dealer 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2  WH  6-2641 
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THE  YOUNG  COUPLE 


"W, 


ELL,  why  did  you  ever  ask  me  to  come  down  here  then?" 

"Don't  whine,  Sybil.  You  sound  like  a  damn  shrew,  and  it's  very 
unbecoming.  I  called  you  on  Wednesday  because  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I'd  like  to  see  you  and  make  sure  you  hadn't  grown  a  third  eye  or  anything 
in  the  last  two  months." 

"I  see  .  .  .  and  having  checked  for  malformations,  you  wish  I'd  just 
zip  back  up  to  my  tweedy  friends  and  magazine  story   life  in   Boston." 

"That's  not  what  I  said,  Sybil  ..." 

"But  that's  what  you  meant,  isn't  it.  Matt?" 

"Oh  God,  Sybil.    Look  at  the  menu." 

He  lit  a  cigarette  for  each  of  them;  and  they  both  bent  their  heads  over 
the  large,  crowded  sheets.  Neither  one  read  a  word.  A  waiter  appeared 
and   stood   silently  by   Sybil's  elbow. 

"You  order  for  me,  Matt." 

"Two  marinated  herrings,  two  T-bones  medium  rare,  two  green  salads 
with  roquefort  dressing,  and  coffee  later  .  ,   .  Another  martini?" 

"Yes,  please." 

They  sat  for  a  moment  in  silence,  Sybil  scraping  crimson  polish  off  her 
little  finger  as  her  eyes  darted  from  table  to  table  in  the  candle-lit  restaurant; 
Matt  glaring  at  a  salt  shaker  as  he  rubbed  it  back  and  forth  between  his  hands. 

"Why  do  you  always  take  your  innermost  problems  out  on  the  poor 
salt  shaker?" 

"Because  the  salt  shaker's  the  only  one  who  knows  how  much  I  worry 
about  that  little  finger  of  yours." 

The  martinis  arrived. 

"Sybil,  all  I  meant  was  that  I  think  you're  wasting  your  brains  in  that 
damn  travel  agency.  Any  deadhead  can  sell  tickets  to  London  and  make 
hotel  reservations.  Take  advantage  of  that  Smith  diploma  and  work  in  a 
museum  or  a  publishing  house  or  anything  that's  at  least  a  little  bit  stimulating." 

"Look,  Matt,  I'm  just  not  out  to  conquer  the  world  like  you  are.  My 
job  pays  well,  gives  me  time  to  take  these  delightful  little  jags  down  to  New 
York;  and  I  like  the  people  I've  met.  I  almost  wish  you'd  never  come  up 
to  that  dinner  party." 

By  this  time  she  could  hear  the  tiny,  familiar  sound  of  Matt's  jaw  moving 
rhythmically.  She  was  always  amused  to  hear  that  "gnashing  of  teeth"  she 
had  read  about  so  much,  but  she  did  manage  not  to  smile.  He  was  scowling 
fiercely.  ! 

The  waiter  came  with  two  plates  of  marinated  herring. 

"Thank  you  .  .  .  Matt,  how's  the  engineering  project  coming?" 

"0.  K.,  Syb,  now  that  I've  gotten  rid  of  that  ass,  Thompkins,  and  have 


a  fairly  intelligent  guy  to  work  with.  In  fact,  Dr.  Rae  showed  some  of  the 
plans  to  an  engineering  firm  in  Philadelphia;   and  they're  really  interested." 

"That's  sort  of  rare  even  for  the  last  year  of  engineering  school,  isn't  it?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"My  little  genius  .  .  .  Lend  me  a  brain  or  two." 

He  shot  her  an  icy  glance,  and  she  wished  she'd  never  said  it.  They 
finished  their  herring  in  silence,  and  he  lit  them  each  another  cigarette. 

"Matt,  I  wish  I  were  six  so  I  could  go  down  to  the  country  tomorrow 
and  pick  plums  with   Grandad." 

"It's  February,  Syb.    No  plums." 

"No  Grandad  any  more  either,  but  I  still  wish  I  were  six." 

They  smoked  quietly  for  awhile,  both  thinking  about  Sybil's  being  six. 
The  waiter  removed  the  herring  plates  and  brou<iht  the  steaks. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  after  dinner,  little  one?  Kramer's  having  a 
party,  if  you  can't  think  of  anything  more  exciting." 

"Kramer  .  .  .  did  he  ever  marry  urn  ..." 

"No.  He's  had  about  six  since  then.  It's  Susan  Sargent  now.  She's 
a  model." 

"Well,  let  me  think  .  .  .  I'm  not  too  hot  for  Kramer's  party,  but  honestly 
I  can't  think  of  anything  else.  God,  I  hate  being  blase  at  twenty-two  ...  I 
think  that's  really  why  I  wish  I  were  six." 

"Sybil,  you  live  in  a  damn  dream  world.  I  think  the  only  time  you're 
not  bored  is  when  you're  living  inside  your  own  mind,  dreaming  about 
beaches,  and  orchards,  and  plum  trees  ...  I  don't  know,  maybe  you're  not 
bored  when  you're  making  love,  but  sometimes  I'm  convinced  that  no  one 
and  nothing  exists  for  you  outside  of  your  imagination." 

"Matt,  I  only  said  I  sometimes  wish  I  were  ..." 

"I  know,  I  know.  You  wish  you  were  six.  Every  damn  six  year  old 
has  his  own  private  world.  I  thought  maybe  the  Boston  atmosphere  had 
snapped  you  out  of  it,  but  I  guess  nothing  ever  will." 

"I  repeat,  Matt  .  .  .  having  checked  for  personality  changes,  you  wish 
I'd  just  zip  back  up  to  my  tweedy  ..." 

"Shut  up,  Sybil." 

Matt  ate  the  last  of  his  steak  as  Sybil  lit  a  cigarette.  This  time  the 
silence  lasted  a  full  five  minutes. 

"Sybil,   let's  drive  up  to   Stowe  tonight.     Ski   conditions   are  perfect." 

"I'd  love  it,  but  I  didn't  bring  any  clothes  or  skis." 

"Oh." 

He  lit  a  cigarette,  and  they  both  sat  thinking. 

"You  know  it's  funny,  Syb.  We  know  enough  about  each  other  to  have 
been  married  about  five  years.  You  always  sleep  in  your  father's  oxford 
shirts  and  eat  Wheat  Chex  for  breakfast." 

"And  you  always  shave  twice  in  the  morning  and  smoke  a  cigarette 
before  you  get  out  of  bed." 

The  waiter  removed  their  plates  and  brought  two  cups  and  a  pot  of  coffee. 

"Hey,  Syb  .  .  .  let's  get  married  next  summer." 

"0.  K.,  Matt  .  .  .  pass  the  cream,  please." 


by  JUDY  DUNN,  1964 

Remnant 


J.  HIS  IS  the  remnant.    But  surely  there  are 
other  earths,  other  lands, 

And   Billy  Grahanns  to  tell  them  that 

Where  brave  men  can  join  hands 

And  build  Brave  New  Worlds 

of  teeming  cities 
of  screaming  babies 

This  is  (at  last) 

The  Promised  Land; 

For  cycles  will  circle  until 

They  are  beginning  again 

And  there  are  new  brave  men 

To  build  Brave  New  Worlds 

Like  brand  new  toys. 

This  is  the  remnant;  Build. 

Or  destroy. 


by  JUDY  DUNN,   1965 

Into  Permanence 


"Words 

hang 

silent  on   thin   string-thoughts, 

dangling 
Like  embryonic  gems, 
Like  timeless  treasures. 
Immeasurably  mute 
Until  the  dim  light  of  remembrance 
Has  found  their  half-forgotten  eyes 
And  they  drop  softly 
Into  permanence. 


by  HELEN  DUNN,  1964 

THE  LAST  NIGHT 


-LvES  LIT  A  CIGARETTE  and  the  smoke  curled  lazily  up  to  mingle  and 
be  lost  in  the  bluish  haze  above  the  five  young  people.  He  shifted  his  big 
frame  in  a  chair  too  small  for  him.  Only  his  eyes  betrayed  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  group  he  addressed  as  he  went  on: 

"I'm  not  saying  I  believe  in  love  at  first  sight  as  such  —  I  don't  —  but 
I  still  think  that  something  special,  something  intangible  happens  when  you 
meet  maybe  one  out  of  a  hundred  girls.  It  may  not  develop  into  love,  but  it 
could  have,  and  if  it  isn't  there  then,  you  can't  create  it,  no  matter  how  hard 
you  try.  That  something  has  to  happen,  or  else  —  nothing."  Les  grinned 
almost  sheepishly,  as  he  often  did,  half  joking  at  his  own  ideas,  believing  in 
them,  and  yet  afraid  another  fragile  dream  might  be  shattered  on  the  rock  of 
reality,  its  crystal  substance  reduced  to  fragments  and  scattered  into  nothingness. 
A  mouth  a  little  too  wide,  ears  a  little  too  small  for  over  six  feet  gave  him 
an  almost  comical  appearance  until  one  saw  the  eyes  —  one's  gaze  always 
stopped  at  the  eyes  that  were  never  quite  there. 

The  following  moment  of  silence  was  not  strained,  for  the  five  of  them 
had  spent  the  better  part  of  ten  days  in  each  other's  company,  sharing  that 
peculiar  bond  which  so  often  draws  people  together  on  a  ship  —  the  feeling 
that  one  is  completely  cut  off  from  all  ties,  and  exists  only  for  the  moment, 
neither  looking  ahead  nor  backward.  Now  they  were  too  close  to  home,  and 
their  thoughts  were  being  forced  ahead,  for  the  last  long  afternoon  was 
wandering  vaguely  to  a  close,  its  gold  dimming  beyond  the  wide  picture 
windows  of  the  bar. 

"I  disagree."  Jerry,  rousing  himself,  broke  the  silence.  His  round  moon 
face  frowned  with  concentration.  "Love  doesn't  just  happen  like  that.  There's 
no  way  to  tell  except  to  know  the  person  a  long  time,  share  mutual  likes, 
and  be,  well,  friends  before  you  really  fall  in  love.  You've  got  to  be  sure 
of  all  the  angles.  A  lifetime  is  pretty  lengthy  after  all."  Jerry  smiled  at 
Les,  and  it  was  obvious  that  they  had  argued  the  point  before.  Jerry  stoutly 
believed  what  he  had  said,  but  he  realized  that  Les  would  never  agree  with 
him.  Jerry  is  so  positive,  Carolyn  thought,  and  yet  he  looks  to  Les.  We 
all  do,  strangely  enough.  Probably  there  was  something  in  all  of  them  that 
agreed  with  Les.  It  was  odd  that  they  should  all  sit  there  discussing  love  so 
impersonally.  It  was,  after  all,  a  subject  that  revealed  something  about 
every  one  of  them  .  .  . 

"I  agree  more  with  Les."  Carolyn  spoke  slowly,  feeling  the  words.  She 
ran  a  hand  through  her  dark,  curly  hair,  and  her  deep  blue  gaze  fixed  on 
a  nondescript  water  color  in  back  of  them.  "That  something  is  there  sometimes, 
and  if  you  stop  to  consider  all  the  complications,  you  can  crowd  it  out  with 
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too  many  words  and  facts  and  lose  it  forever.  Love  isn't  a  calculated  risk  you 
can  work  out,  it  just  happens." 

Katie  started  to  speak,  but  Les  cut  her  off":  "Now  don't  you  say  anything. 
You're  in  love,  or  think  you  are,  and  have  your  life  planned  down  to  the 
living  room  furniture.  What  happens  if  that  living  room  doesn't  materialize? 
Does  the  love  evaporate  too?" 

Katie  shook  her  blond  hair  behind  her  and  stubbed  out  her  cigarette 
decisively.  "Of  course  not,"  she  replied  vigorously,  "and  if  it  doesn't  work 
out  exactly,  is  it  has  so  far,  we  can  take  what  comes.  We  can  do  something 
about  it,  make  it  work." 

"What  a  bunch  of  dreamers!  You  all  sound  like  'Some  Enchanted 
Evening.'  Even  Jerry  and  Katie,  but  they  don't  realize  it."  Wayne  smiled 
sardonically  and  met  the  stony  gaze  Carolyn  threw  him  with  an  indifferent 
shrug.  He  was  a  part  of  the  group  in  that  he  was  always  with  them,  but  he 
remained  apart  except  for  an  occasional  comment  designed  to  bring  what 
he  considered  the  dreamers  down  to  earth.  He  sat,  aristocratic  form  slumped 
in  a  chair,  a  glass  of  Canadian  Club  in  one  slender  hand,  on  the  outside. 
This  time,  unexpectedly,  he  continued:  "Now  take  you,  Les.  Your  dreams 
are  pretty,  but  that's  as  far  as  it  goes.  You've  got  to  live  in  the  world,  and 
they're  no  good  for  that.  They  won't  buy  you  anything  more  solid  than 
disillusionment,  or  have  you  tried  living  in  one  of  those  air  castles  yes?" 
Wayne  rose,  a  strange  half-smile  on  his  face,  not  waiting  for  the  refutation, 
if  there  was  one,  of  his  words.  Carolyn  watched  him  go.  She  wondered  if 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it  .  .  . 

Les  had  fallen  silent,  withdrawn  into  himself,  and  his  eyes  were  shadowed 
with  an  expression  Carolyn  had  become  used  to  seeing.  He  rose  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  very  tired  and  wandered  off,  seemingly  unsure  of  his  destination. 
Katie  followed  him  out. 

Jerry  and  Carolyn  sat  in  silence  in  their  deserted  corner  of  the  bar.  The 
heavy  chairs  were  still  in  an  irregular  circle  around  a  small  table,  which  was, 
by  habit,  theirs.  They  could  almost  always  be  found  there,  playing  cards, 
talking,  or  simply  sitting  as  the  two  remaining  were. 

"Poor  guy,"  Jerry  said  almost  to  himself.  "I  wish  we  could  cheer  him 
up."  Carolyn  broke  out  of  her  reverie  and,  following  the  direction  of  Jerry's 
gaze,  caught  sight  of  a  tall,  lone  figure  standing  at  the  rail,  looking  out  to  sea. 
She  wondered  why  the  picture  should  frighten  her.  She  often  saw  people 
standing  alone,  but  something  about  Les  was  different  .  .  . 

She  realized  suddenly  that  Jerry  was  still  talking.  "...  and  I  don't 
blame  him  for  not  wanting  to  go  home,  but — " 

"Why  shouldn't  he  want  to  go  home?  Not  that  any  of  us  do  in  one  way — 
we  hate  to  see  it  end,  the  summer,  the  trip,  a  part  of  us  —  and  maybe  there 
are  some  things  we  don't  want  to  go  back  to,  but  why  Les  more  than  the 
rest  of  us?"  Carolyn  knew  part  of  the  answer  already.  She  had  recognized 
it  in  his  eyes  because  it  was  sometimes  in  hers  .  .  . 

"Look,  Carolyn,  he's  twenty-seven  and  he  hasn't  found  himself  yet.  His 
world  is  made  of  dreams,  and  he  can't,  or  won't,  realize  that  he  can't  live 
on  them.  He  spent  every  cent  he  had  on  this  smnmer.  He  got  a  letter  from 
his  father  just  before  we  sailed  telling  him  that  he  has  one  more  chance  in 
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his  father's  business,  and  if  he  doesn't  take  it  he's  going  to  be  disinherited. 
They've  never  been  very  close,  but  he  didn't  expect  this,  and  so  now  he  has  to 
decide  before  he  goes  home.    It's  this  or  nothing  —  nothing  but  dreams." 

"I  —  that's  terrible  —  I  didn't  know."  But  you  did  know,  Carolyn 
thought,  not  the  details,  not  this  that  makes  it  all  fit  together,  but  ever  since 

that  first  time  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

The  first  time  she  saw  him  he  was  standing  at  the  rail,  and  she  had  not 
yet  boarded.  She  had  not  understood  why  his  figure,  instead  of  being  lost 
in  the  waving,  laughing  crowd  eddying  around  him,  had  so  arrested  her  gaze. 
He  was  standing  alone,  as  unmoving  and  silent  as  if  the  people  around  him 
did  not  exist.  She  was  not  surprised  to  find  him  still  there  when  the  late 
afternoon  sun  lay  in  warm  patches  on  the  boards  of  the  open  deck  or  shattered 
into  jagged,  changing  pieces  of  light  floating  on  the  sea.  He  was  looking  back 
toward  Rotterdam,  which  had  slid  from  their  sight  so  slowly  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible  until  one  looked  back  and  saw  that  it  was  almost  out  of  sight, 
reduced  to  spires  shimmering  in  the  distance.  There  were  people  on  either 
side  fo  him,  and  yet  the  strange  aura  of  loneliness  still  hung  about  him.  He 
interested  her  for  a  reason  she  did  not  understand,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
explain.  He  looked  too  American  to  be  leaving  a  home  in  Rotterdam,  but 
there  was  a  wistfulness  in  the  way  he  stood  gazing  back  that  she  found  hard 
to  account  for  any  other  way. 

When  she  settled  into  her  chair  that  night  after  the  soup  plates  had  been 
cleared,  she  had  tried  not  to  show  her  surprise  at  finding  him  seated  across 
from  her  at  the  long  table.  Katie  threw  her  a  look  which  almost,  but  not 
quite,  divulged  her  secret,  and  when  he  introduced  himself  as  Les  Rhodes, 
she  felt  at  if  she  should  say  yes,  I've  met  you  before,  but  she  only  smiled  and 
introduced  herself  to  him.  It  seemed  that  night  as  if  he  had  left  the  person 
who  had  so  intrigued  her  standing  at  the  rail,  for  he  was  joking  and  laughing 
in  a  big,  easy-going  way,  seemingly  without  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
man  gazing  out  to  sea.  She  thought  reluctantly  that  Katie  had  probably  been 
right  to  tell  her  that  her  imagination  was  working  overtime. 

But  as  the  days  passed  in  hazy,  fall-like  succession,  almost  without  being 
noticed,  Carolyn  saw  more  and  more  of  the  Les  she  had  met  so  intangibly 
that  first  afternoon.  She  learned  a  great  deal  about  him  in  those  days,  for 
the  knowledge  that  they  had  never  met  before  and  would  probably  never 
meet  again  allowed  them  to  talk  about  themselves  freely.  It  became  increasingly 
obvious  to  Carolyn  that  Les  was  trying,  and  trying  valiantly,  to  reconcile 
something  within  himself.  He  seldom  talked  of  going  home,  and  in  deference 
to  him  the  others  did  not  mention  it  often.  He  would  go  off  alone,  standing 
at  the  rail  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  return  to  surround  himself  with 
people,  laughing  and  talking,  trying  to  escape  whatever  bore  on  him  so 
relentlessly. 

One  day  he  had  told  them  what  he  had  planned  to  do  in  Europe  —  his 
eyes  lighting  as  he  leaned  forward,  the  words  tumbling  out  —  and  she  smiled 
remembering  it  because  it  was  so  like  him.  He  had  wanted  to  buy  a  boat,  not 
a  big  one,  just  enough  to  live  on,  and  cruise  around  the  Mediterranean  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.    What  they  were  to  live  on  had  not  bothered  him 
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(mundane  technicalities  never  had)  and  even  now  that  the  idea  had  fallen 
through  he  had  not  reliquished  it,  simply  postponed  it.  And  then  the  crowning 
blow  must  have  come,  the  letter  from  his  father.  It  was  forcing  him  to 
choose,  the  choice  advancing  on  him  as  inevitably  as  the  ship  drew  on 
toward  New  York. 

Which  would  it  be?  She  could  not  picture  his  big,  lanky  frame,  so  at 
home  outdoors,  sitting  at  a  desk  among  inkwells,  secretaries,  and  white  collars, 
one  more  cog  in  an  infinite  wheel.  Nor  could  she  see  his  eyes  focused  on 
columns  of  figures  and  reports.  Coming  at  nine,  going  at  five,  having  the  right 
friends,  a  lovely  family,  and  feeling  in  the  end  that  life  had  cheated  him, 
robbed  him  of  the  right  to  follow  his  dreams.  To  lead  that  life  he  would 
have  to  forget  those  dreams,  for  he  had  known  them,  and  if  he  did  not  pursue 
them  to  see  what  they  were  made  of,  their  hold  would  grow  stronger  as  the 
barriers  before  them  rose  higher.  Or  he  could  choose  the  other  way  and 
follow  what  he  sought,  and  that  way  could  be  the  most  dangerous  of  all;  for 
there  was  the  chance  that  he  would  not  find  it,  as  perhaps  he  did  not  know 
himself  what  it  was,  and  then  would  see  it,  or  think  he  saw  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
road  he  had  decided  against  so  long  aero.  Then,  too,  she  had  always  thought 
dreams  rather  like  coral  —  lovely  with  every  color  imaginable  under  the 
sea,  but  when  one  tried  to  take  a  piece  home,  to  make  it  his  own,  he  found  that 
the  colors  had  faded  to  a  sterile  white,  and  the  life  had  gone  out  of  it,  only 
the  form  remainina;.  And  only  if  he  did  manage  to  rend  from  life  what  he 
wanted  of  it,  to  take  his  dreams  home,  would  a  backward  glance  show  him 
anything  more  substantial  than  the  ruins  of  a  kingdom  of  air  castles. 

So  now,  Carolyn  thought,  he  must  face  it  and  face  it  squarely.  The 
summer  is  over  and  this  is  the  last  night  .  .  . 


*  »  * 


The  raucous  clatter  of  noisemakers  filled  every  corner  of  the  dining 
room,  threw  itself  apfainst  the  mirrored  ceilins,  and  overflowed  throu'i^h  the 
wide  glass  doors.  The  room  was  a  riot  of  color,  shifting  kaleidoscopicly  in 
a  sea  of  bright  dresses  and  paper  hats.  Wine  glasses  trapped  some  of  the 
many  lights,  and  shone  at  every  place  with  a  dark  2^1ow  that  seemed  oddly 
their  own.  Bracelets  and  earrings  flashed  occasionally,  irregular  spurts  of 
radiance  losing  the  light  as  unexpectedly  as  they  had  found  it.  A  gray-haired 
man  kept  standing  up  to  propose  a  toast,  but  his  table  made  him  sit  down 
before  he  could  finish.  A  large  woman  almost  lost  in  a  diamond  collar 
moved  unsteadily  to  the  door  and  disappeared  down  the  corridor.  A  laugh 
boomed  continually.  It  belonged  to  a  dark-complected  man  with  flashing  white 
teeth. 

Carolyn  sat  back  and  watched  the  Captain's  Farewell  Party  progress,  her 
gaze  finally  returning  to  wander  down  their  table.  The  huge  Austrian  man 
whom  they  called  Steve  Reeves  because  he  went  swimming  every  morning 
at  six.  The  loud,  brassy  woman  who  had  so  obviously  spent  the  summer 
husband-hunting  and  had  more  obviously  been  unsuccessful.  The  Dutch  girl 
who  blushed  when  you   looked   at  her.    The  Italian   Protestant  minister  who 
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difl  not  understand  English  very  well,  but  always  smiled.    The  two  old  maids 
with  gray  hair  and  timorous  voices.   And  finally,  the  five  of  them. 

Les  was  lau'jhinor.  All  the  muscles  in  his  face  were  in  the  ri-^^ht  position 
for  his  big  grin,  but  somehow  Carolyn  had  nc^^er  seen  a  f'^ce  so  ut+e^'ly 
expressionless,  nor  heard  a  lauo^h  that  sounded  auite  so  drv.  She  wondered 
what  he  was  thin^inqr,  for  she  could  not  read  his  face  toni^-ht  as  she  had  so 
ofte'^  before.  As  the  smile  faded,  a  muscle  pulled  tight  across  his  cheek,  and 
she  knew  that  he  had  not  forgotten. 

Later,  in  the  bar,  they  got  him  to  talk,  wantinq:  to  d^pw  him  out  of 
himself  and  afraid  to  le^^^e  him  alone  with  his  thou-^hts.  Be-^rnd'^infrly  at 
first,  but  in  snite  of  himself  settling  into  the  stories  he  loved  to  tell,  he  turned 
from  oearrhinsr  the  Mne-black  August  ni-ht  bevc^d  the  windows  and  surrounded 
himself  with  the  riotous  haze  of  his  college  days. 

"It  was  the  only  house  that  could  make  it.  They  called  it  the  Red  De^th, 
and  after  one  glass  you  didn't  know  if  you'd  won  or  lost  the  game,  much 
less  care  ..." 

He  took  a  liberal  swallow  of  his  fourth  Scotch  and  Soda  and  went  on. 
The  bar  had  the  mellow  plow  of  a  room  inside  on  a  winter  night.  So  he's 
found  another  escape,  Carolvn  thou^^ht,  and  a  s^ood  o'^e  at  that.  How  much 
easier  to  re-live,  for  the  mind  is  so  p-e"tle  with  us.  It  is  the  aftcnoons  in  their 
gold  and  green,  and  the  nights  of  gaiety  with  their  colored  lishts  or  lo^e, 
unexplained  stars  of  hapr»v  moments  that  we  remember,  not  the  stark  orpav  of 
early  dawn  —  the  time  of  decision  and  complete  loneHness.  after  the  li^^hts  have 
dimmed  and  Ion?  before  afternoon  has  been  thou"^ht  of.  Tomorrow  would 
be  such  a  mornin"^  for  Les,  and  perhaps  in  him  there  was  a  part  of  all  of  them. 
Theirs  were  small  decisions,  small  adjustments  to  all  they  had  le^t  behind 
so  long  ao^o,  his  laro^er,  more  important.  But,  whether  they  acknowledged  it 
or  not,  each  had  something  to  face,  something  to  face  in  his  own  way  as  the 
night  drew  on. 

"Hev!  Who  wants  to  see  the  li^^hts  of  Lonof  Island?"  Somehow  the 
news  made  itself  heard  above  the  voiceless  babble  filling  the  room. 

"Let's  go  take  a  look.  It's  been  a  Ion?  time  and  I  don't  want  to  miss 
this."  Jerry  got  to  his  feet  almost  immediately,  and  was  lost  in  the  streams 
of  people  moving  toward  the  doors.    Katie  followed  him  out. 

Wayne  murmured  something  indistinct,  the  words  slurring  into  each 
other,  and  did  not  move.    His  face  was  vacant. 

Carolyn  did  not  rise,  but  turned  in  her  chair  to  catch  si"-ht  of  the  tiny 
string  of  lights  lining  the  water,  reflecting  itself  on  the  glassy  darkness  below. 

Les  did  not  move,  but  his  face  was  not  vacant.  It  moved  with  an  expression 
which  frightened  Carolyn  a  little,  and  she  felt  as  she  had  that  afternoon 
seeing  him  standing  by  the  rail. 

The  niofht  drew  on  slowly,  and  the  sea  of  faces  in  the  bar  diminished 
steadily.  Finally  the  little  group  moved  outside  to  the  deck.  It  was  desolate 
except  for  a  few  solitary  people,  who  looked  as  if  they  had  not  known  how 
late  it  was,  and  were  now  bewildered  to  find  themselves  alone  in  the  night. 
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Wayne  fell  asleep  in  his  deck  chair  almost  immediately,  his  half-empty 
bottle  of  Seagram's  beside  him.  Jerry  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Les.  He  was 
talking  to  Carolyn  and  laughing  often.  She  listened  half-heartedly,  her  eyes 
and  mind  on  Les.  Katie  sat  almost  smothered  in  a  blanket,  not  talking  much, 
but  her  face  belied  the  direction  of  her  thoughts.  They  had  turned  toward 
home,  toward  the  living  room  which  she  had  planned  so  carefully. 

The  glow  of  the  lighted  bar  had  faded  almost  imperceptibly  through  the 
long  night,  and  now  they  felt  cold  —  wanting  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and 
yet  wishing  to  hold  on  to  the  last  night.  The  chill  had  slowly  cleared  their 
heads,  and  now,  for  the  most  part,  they  sat  in  silence.  Les  looked  as  if  he  was 
dozing  now,  but  Carolyn  knew  that  he  had  been  thinking  hard,  but  now  the 
lines  of  his  face  were  more  relaxed  than  she  had  ever  seen  them.  The  muscle 
across  his  cheek  no  longer  flickered.    Which  one  is  it  to  be,  she  wondered. 

"It's  getting  light.  We  should  be  pretty  close."  Almost  as  Jerry  spoke 
the  tugs  could  be  heard,  shadowy  sounds  seeming  to  belong  back  in  the  nieht. 
Sky  and  water  became  a  piece  of  the  same  gray-blue,  and  the  lights  of  New 
York  —  the  lights  that  one  never  sees  through  the  gaudy  neon,  those  that 
last  the  night  —  looked  dimly  through  a  gauze  of  early  morning  mist. 

"There  she  is!"  Jerry,  rising,  pointed.  "Let's  go  see."  Jerry  and  Katie 
moved  off  together,  both  of  them  trailing  blankets.  Wayne  did  not  stir. 
Carolyn  rose  and  moved  slowly  over  to  Les,  her  blanket  trailing  the  deck. 
She  put  a  light  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

He  woke  peacefully  and  smiled  up  at  her.  His  eyes  were  clear  and  met 
her  gaze  squarely. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  the  statue  of  liberty?"  He  turned  away,  looking 
back  out  to  sea.    She  waited  a  long  moment.    Then  he  rose  and  straightened. 

"Yes,  I  do." 

Slowly  they  joined  the  others  in  the  shadow  of  the  statue  of  liberty  and 
the  ship  steamed  on,  as  the  gray  dawn  began  to  be  touched  with  pink  and  gold. 


by  SARAH  McCRADY,  1965 

As   the  Moments  Pass 


D< 


'ON'T  THINK  that  I  am  reminiscing; 
I  am  only  trying  to  memorize  the  way  the  clouds  look, 
Knowing  that  they  will  never  look  this  way  again. 
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by  SUSAN  GLASGOW,  1964 


Varying 


u 


ARYINS 
Between  practicality  and  dreams, 
I   am  a   Romantic  Neo-Classic, 
Idealistic  lover-Organization-Man. 
I  refuse 

To   believe  that  God   does   not  exist 
But  do  not  live  as  if  He  does; 
I  serve  neither  God 
Nor  Mammon 
Completely. 

I  find  Pacifism  the  answer, 
(for  the  enemy  at  least.) 
I   rant  at  injustices  done 
To  a   black  brother 
Across  the  sea,  yet 
Courage  fails  me  when 
I  must  act. 
I  live  a  dual  life 
Behind  two  masks.    My  face 
Is  caught  somewhere  behind. 
But  in  a  cloud,  so  that 
Mirrors  do   not  help 
Me  to  see  Myself. 
Yes,  I  have  good  ideas 
At  times. 

But  I  do  not  believe 
In  Myself.    I  avoid 
Wiping   the   mirror 
(or  scrubbing  my  face.) 
"Life  Is  a  paradox," 
I  say,  half-crying 
Behind  my  masks. 
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"We  are  trapped"  I  sob 

Inside. 

"Nuclear  warfare  is  inhumane," 

We  say  to  Khrushchev; 

"Let  us'^use  our  power  for  peace. 

(Meanwhile 

A  Hiroshiman  child 

Joins  hands 

With  a  starving  waif  in  China.) 

1  fail  to  find  The  Answer, 

Except  to  say  (doubtfully) 

That  It  is  not  here. 

"God  only  knows  .  .  ." 

But  then,  again 

I   ask: 

If  He  is  and  knows, 

Will  He  ever  tell? 

Or  has  He  already  told  .  .  . 

And  we  were  busy 

Watching    T.V.? 


by  MARY  FITZHUGH,   1964 

Chi  la   on   a   Summer  Night 


JiNRAPTURED  by  the  sound  of  things 
You  sat  alone  to  be  with  them 
Over  in  the  corner  of  the  porch; 
While  we  together  talked  of  things 
And  kept  no  time  for  listening. 
We  spoke  in  terms  that  adults  use, 
In  words  you  wouldn't  comprehend. 
You  listened  to  the  crickets  sigh 
And  heard  them  planning  things  of  men 
In  words  that  you  and  we  and  men 
Could   never  understand. 
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by  BETSY  STEVENS,   1964 

No  One  Place  Fo'  Hidin'  At 

CHARACTERS 
Ada  Mae 
Sunshine 

As  the  curtain  rises,  the  Negro  choir  of  Emanuel  Free  Will  Baptist  Church 
is  heard  on  the  radio,  singing  "Move  Up  a  Little  Bit  Higher." 

Scene:  The  large  sprawling  kitchen  in  the  back  yard  of  Charles  Tenant's 
home  in  Hanover  County,  Virginia.  The  kitchen  is  a  separate  building,  joined 
to  the  main  colonial  house  by  a  breezeway  of  weathered  brick.  In  the  center 
of  the  back  wall  is  a  door  opening  on  the  breezeway.  To  the  left  of  the  door 
stands  a  hulking  G.  E.  refrigerator.  Over  it  hangs  an  Eli  Terry  clock,  which 
is  running  fifteen  minutes  slow.  Along  the  right  wall,  under  two  small-paned 
windows,  is  a  stainless  steel  sink  and  a  dishwasher  unit.  Towels  hang  askew 
on  a  rack  above  the  sink,  and  on  the  washer  a  blue  electric  fan  whirs  lazily. 
Next  to  the  washer,  in  front  of  a  wide,  brick  chimney,  which  juts  out  into} 
the  room,  is  an  iron  range.  At  the  back  of  the  stove,  balanced  precariously  on 
an  old  toaster,  is  a  brand-new  clock  radio.  Along  the  left  wall  is  a  large  cabinet 
of  unpainted,  time-darkened  pine.  On  top  of  this  cabinet,  two  feet  nearer  the 
wall,  are  glassed-in  shelves.  One  door  is  partly  open,  revealing  cups  and 
saucers  of  Royal  Crown  Derby.  A  few  feet  from  the  center  of  the  room, 
diagonal  to  the  wall,  is  a  battered  drop-leaf  table  and  three  chairs:  one 
plank-seated  Windsor  and  two  aluminum  and  red  plastic  moderns.  It  is 
mid-September,  still  hot,  humid,  and  enervating.  On  the  table  a  bunch  of 
cosmos  wilt  in  the  heat. 

Ada  Mae,  a  forty-three-year-old  Negro  woman,  big  boned  and  muscular, 
sways  to  the  music  as  she  breaks  eggs  into  a  red  rimmed  clay  bowl  on  lop  of 
the  washer.  Her  cheeks,  high  boned  and  flat,  her  broad  flat  nose,  that  make  her 
look  Asiatic,  glisten  in  the  noonday  heat.  She  wipes  her  thumb  on  her  apron, 
rolls  up  the  sleeves  of  her  green  uniform,  closes  her  eyes,  and  frowning  deeply 
sings  with  the  chorus. 

Gonna   live,  live,   live  on   forever, 

Gonna   live,  live,   live  on   forever. 

Gonna  live  up  in  glory  after  while. 
Sunshine  Tenant  walks  along  the  breezeway  toward  the  kitchen,  pauses, 
and  leans  against  the  door  frame.  She  wears  a  pink  dressing  gown,  caught 
at  the  elbow  by  fluted  lace.  Her  blond  hair,  drawn  smoothly  back  from  her 
temples,  is  gathered  at  the  crown  of  her  head  by  a  mauve  ribbon.  Slim  and 
delicately  curved,  with  a  high  forehead,  vacuous  blue  eyes,  and  a  small  bow 
mouth,  she  has  the  frail  beauty  of  a  Fragonard  lady.  Her  chin,  however,  is 
sharp  and  determined,  and  she  has  the  easy  confidence  that  comes  from  security, 
so  often  seen  in  Virginia  girls.  Eyeing  Ada  Mae  warily,  she  crosses  the  room 
and  sits  at  the  table.    Sensing  her  presence  Ada  Mae  stops  singing. 
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Ada  Mae.     Lawd  ha'  raarcy,  Sunshine,  you  sho'  don't  looks  like  no  ray  o'light 

dis  afternoon! 
Sunshine.     ( With  exaggerated  indifference  she  rubs  her  eye  with  her  fist  and 

yawns.)    bure  e^ou^h? 
Ada  Mae.     Why  yo'  lace  is  lookin'  washed  out  like  de  nightmares  done  jumped 

on  you. 
Sunshine.     That's  foolishness,  Ada  Mae.    Anyway,  it's  no  wonder  —  facin' 

this  kind  ot  heat  when  1  just  got  out  ot  my  hed.    (Waves  her  hand  in 

front  of  her  face)    Whew!    Why  don't  you  turn  on  a  fan'r* 
Ada  Mae.     Look  a  here,  iviiss  Sunsnine.  don't  tell  me  you  can't  feel  dis  new 

hydroelectric   whirrin'  wonder   I   done  borrowed   out   of   yo'   ma's   room. 

Lawd,  1  se  had  it  propped  up  on  dis  washer  since  dey  leit.    (Ada  Mae 

turns  her  bacn  to  Sunsnine  and  begins  pouring  milk  in  quick  jerks  into 

the  bowl  filled  with  eggs, J 
Sunshine.     Who  said  you  could  go  upstairs  ad  tote  Mother's  fan  down  here? 
Ada  Mae.      (She  picHs  up  a  can  of  roe  herring  and  shoves  it  into  the  oven.) 

iNohody  done  told  me  notin'.  Miss  bmisnine,  and  it  ain't  gon'  make  no 

ditl'ence  no  way  if  I  gits  it  back. 
Sunshine.     Suppose  Grai.ny  Lou  was  still  around  here  and   found   out  you 

took  a  hold  of  somethin'  in  this  house  without  askin'  first? 
Ada  Mae.     Mah  grandma  don't  know  about  one  tning  1  does  dese  days.    (She 

looks   over  her  slioulder  at  Sunshine,   who  is   resting  her   elbow  on   the 

table,  her  head  in  her  hand.)    Chile,  I'm  tellin'  you  true.    What  you  need 

is  some  o'  mah   scrambled  eggs   and  roe  herrin'   here,   take   dat   peaked 

look  out  a  yo'  face. 
Sunshine.     Uh-nh,  Ada  Mae.    (She  shakes  her  head  negatively.)    I  just  want 

a  cup  of  coflee. 
Ada   Mae.     (Her   black   eyes   burrowing   into   Sunshine)     Notin'   but  coffee? 

Ever  since  you  was  no  bigger  den  a  water  rat,  I  never  know'd  you  not 

to  eat  yo'  sef  a  good  breakfast,  less  dere  was  somethin'  gnawin'  at  you. 

I'm  gon  to  fix  you  some  eggs  anyways  —  git  you  lookin'  like  Sunshine 

agin. 
Sunshine.     (Shaking  her  head)    No,  not  eggs,  Ada  Mae.    Just  coffee  and 

not  steamin'. 
Ada  Mae.     (Muttering  as  she  gives  the  eggs  one  last  quick  beating  and  pours 

them  into  the  iron  skillet)    All  dat  carryin'  on  last  night  done  it  to  you. 

Lawd,  it  has! 
Sunshine.     It  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  last  night. 
Ada  Mae.      (Knowingly )    It  don't?    (strides  across  the  room  and  picks  up  a 

box  of  matches  from  the  cabinet.) 
Sunshine.     No,  not  a  thing,  nothin'!    (smoothing  her  hand  over  her  forehead) 

I  just  feel  sick  wakin'  up  in  this  sticky  heat. 
Ada  Mae.      (Strikes  a  match  and  lights  the  stove)    Well,  you  sho'  can't  expects 

to  see  de  cool   o'  de  mornin'  when   you   git  yo'sef  to  bed   at   dem  kind 

o'  hours.  Miss  Sunshine. 
Sunshine.     (Stamps  her  foot)    I  did  not  come  in  late! 
Ada  Mae.     (Stirs  the  eggs  in  a  circular  motion)    Oh,  you  bet  you  did  and 

don't  you  try  to  tell  me  no  better.    When  you  slammed  dat  front  door, 
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I  heard  dis  (gestures  toward  the  Eli  Terry  clock)  soundin'  out  three  chimes. 

Now  dat  ain't  what  I  calls  knittin'  hours.    (She  opens  the  oven  door  with 

her  foot,  pulls  out  the  roe  herring,  jerks  it  on  the  plate  beside  the  eggs, 

and  sets  the  food  in  front  of  Sunshine.) 
Sunshine.     I  said  it  wasn't  that  late!     (Takes  a  fork  and  pokes  uncertainly 

at  the  eggs  in  front  of  her.)    Besides,  Lenny  and  I  were  right  up  the  road 

at  that  new  place,  the  Fox  Dell,  the  whole  time. 
Ada  Mae.     (Aimlessly  waving  a  spatula  in  the  air,  she  says  with  deliberate 

condescension)    Uh-huh? 
Sunshine.     Yes,  we  ivere.    (She  tastes  the  eggs  gingerly.) 
Ada  Mae.     (She  strides  over  to  the  cabinet,  pulls  out  a  black  tub,  and  bracing 

it  against  her  hip,  carries  it  to  the  sink.    She  fills  it  with  water  and  soap 

flakes,  tossing  in  the  egg  beater  and  spatula.)    Den  you'se  heapin'  special. 

You  gots  to  be  a  good  twenty-one  to   go   inside  o'   dere,   and  you   ain't 

but  seventeen  years  old  no  way.    Last  night  you  won't  lookin'  no  mo'  den 

fourteen  in  dat  floatin'  pink  dress.    And  where'd  you  head  on  after  twelve 

thirty?    Dat  bar  won't  stay  open  all  night. 
Sunshine.     (Holding  her  fork  defensively)    We  didn't  go  anywhere, 
Ada  Mae.     (Stares  threateningly  at  Sunshine)    Say  dat  one  time  agin. 
Sunshine.     No  place  you'd  hear  about.    (Slams  her  fork  down  on  the  table.) 

You  think  you  know  so  much. 
Ada  Mae.     Some  things  I  knows;  some  things  I  dont  knows,  but  I  knows 

a  plenty. 
Sunshine.     (Crosses  room  and  picks  up  a  package  of  cigarettes  from  the  top 

of  the  icebox)   You  try  to  be  so  killin'  bright.    (She  goes  back  to  the  table 

and  sits  down.) 
Ada  Mae.     (Scrubs  the  skillet  viciously  and  props  it  against  the  tub)    And  de 

way  you  was  behavin'  when  you  got  back  —  yellin'  and  puttin'  on  so's 

yo'  Aunt  Miranda  could  hear  dat  song  all  de  way  down   at  her  place. 

Good  thing  yo'  daddy's  called  away  fo'  de  buryin'  or  he'd  still  be  cleanin' 

out  yo'  mouth. 
Sunshine.     (Stirs  coffee  with  a  lazy  motion  and  takes  a  long  swallow)   You've 

got  no  business  eavesdroppin'  on  my  dates.    Most  of  that  wild  singin'  was 

Lenny's  doin'.    (She  lights  a  cigarette.) 
Ada  Mae.     (Drying  the  skillet  with  powerful  strokes)    Most  o'  it  won't  Lenny 

neither.    Oh,  —  I  beared  dat  weasel-eyed  Lenny  Ross,  oilin'  his  way  up 

dem  front  steps,  laughin'  like  dat.   But  you  was  screamin'  and  singin'  with 

him.   Both  o'  you  soundin'  like  two  drunk  Nigger's  at  a  goin'-away  party, 

tryin'  to  rouse  de  corpse.    (She  shoves  the  pan  into  the  cabinet,  slamming 

the  door.) 
Sunshine.     That's  not  true.   Quit  it,  hear?    You've  got  no  right  hintin'  at  my 

misbehavin'  when  you  didn't  see  one  single  thing. 
Ada  Mae.     (Wiping  spoons  ivith  rough  swipes)    I  beared  de  way  you  carried 

on,  with  yo'  great  aunt  Ermie  still  warm  in  her  cofiSn. 
Sunshine.     (Sitting  up  straight  in  her  chair)    Oh  stop,  Ada  Mae!     (Taking 

a  long  drag  of  her  cigarette)    I  didn't  even  know  her. 
Ada  Mae.     (Pushes  clay  bowl  into  the  basin  as  she  tosses  the  words  over  her 


shoulder)  You  oughts  to  be  ashamed  o'  yo'sef.  After  yo'  gran'aunt  done 
sent  you  dat  pretty  watch  for  yo'  birthday. 

Sunshine.  Huh!  That  big  old  heavy  thing  looks  like  one  of  those  clocks 
half-blind  folks  wear  strapped  around  their  wrists,  and  it  won't  keep  time 
either.  I've  had  her  watch  stowed  in  my  drawer  near  a  year.  Besides, 
Mother  and  Daddy  don't  want  me  cooped  up  in  this  house,  pretendin' 
I'm  mournin'  when  I've  been  down  to  her  plantation  once  in  my  whole  life. 
(She  takes  a  short  puff  on  her  cigarette.) 

Ada  Mae.  You  knows  what  yo'  daddy  dont  want  you  to  do.  Dere's  a  few 
things  you  gots  to  learn,  Baby.  (Puts  the  butter  and  milk  in  the  icebox) 
I  ain't  never  took  half  o'  sight  o'  dat  gran'  aunt's  face,  but  I  has  to  stay 
here  with  you  'stead  o'  takin'  mah  week  end  off. 

Sunshine.  What  you  do  with  your  week  ends  isn't  my  bother.  You  mostly 
go  out  at  Granny  Lou's  farm  in  Prince  George,  and  that's  not  the  same 
as  me  turnin'  down  a  date  with  Lenny  and  bavin'  to  sit  back. 

Ada  Mae.  (Acidly)  Nothin'  I  do  sho'  don't  equal  defyin'  yo'  daddy,  greasin' 
'bout  town  with  dat  garage  man,  him  oozin'  mischief  like  a  gasoline  pump. 
(Reproachfully)  I  ain't  drove  out  to  grandma's  since  Little  Archer's  done 
come  home.  Don't  you  think  I  don't  do  nothin'  but  tend  house  in  de 
country  with  Granny  Lou  since  mah  man  Junius  done  died,  'Bout  time 
I  started  soundin'  out  some  pleasures  mahself.  (She  stalks  over  to  the 
table  and  crushes  out  Sunshine's  cigarette.) 

Sunshine.     Archer's  never  done  with  stirrin'  up  excitement. 

Ada  Mae.  (She  swirls  around  sharply,  and  bending  down  on  one  knee, 
snatches  the  roe  herring  out  of  the  oven.)  How  come  you'se  so  tuned  in  on 
Little  Archer?  Was  most  three  years  ago  he  ran  errands  'round  dis 
household  (Shuts  the  oven  door  abruptly)  'til  yo'  daddy  went  and 
fired  him. 

Sunshine.  (She  stands  up,  suddenly  and  walks  over  to  turn  off  the  fan.) 
Archer?  Why,  I  can't  forget  anybody  that  sassy.  And  mother's  always 
talkin'  about  how  he  wouldn't  mind  his  job  after  he  picked  up  all  those 
uppity  ideas  in  the  army. 

Ada  Mae.  (She  scrapes  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  digging  out  a  spatula 
full  of  roe  herring,  puts  it  on  Sunshine's  plate.)  Now  you'se  soundin' 
jes'  like  mah  grandma,  fussin'  'bout  how  Little  Archer's  oversteppin'  his 
place.  But  now  he  done  got  hissef  a  job  at  dis  here  dancin'  place.  (She 
rolls  her  eyes  around  in  exaggerated  concentration.)  Now,  what's  de  name 
o'  dat  night  spot?  Lawd,  he's  making  hissef  a  stack  o'  dollas',  singin' 
down  Richmond  way. 

Sunshine.     (Walks  anxiously  to  the  icebox,  looks  in,  and  closes  the  door.) 

Ada  Mae.  (Hands  on  her  hips,  she  glares  at  Sunshine.)  What  worrie's  makin' 
you  fidget  around?    (She  collects  the  dishes  from  the  table.) 

Sunshine.  Granny  Lou  won't  stand  for  Little  Archer's  airs.  (She  takes  a 
glass  goblet  from  the  cabinet.) 

Ada  Mae.  Grandma  don't  see  nothin'  but  her  comforts  now  dat  Little  Archer's 
done  fixed  up  de  shed  o'  hers  out  back  and  put  in  a  G.  E.  range  'stead  o' 
de  woodstove  dat's  been  dere  near  as  long  as  de  injuns.  (Ada  Mae  looks 
anxiously  at  the  clock  and  turns  up  the  radio.) 
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Sunshine.     (Filling  the  goblet  with  water)    Archer's  got  no  business  bribin' 

old  folks  to  suit  his  ways. 
Ada  Mae.     (She  stamps  the  lever  of  the  garbage  can  and  scrapes  the  eggs  into 

it.)   Hush! 
Sunshine.     What  for? 
Ada  Mae.     Jes'  hush,  that's  all.    (A  slicked-up,  over  punctilious  Negro  voice 

broadcasts  the  local  events.) 

Twenty-one  INegroes  picketing  Woolworth's  luncheon  counter  this 

morning  in  Richmond  have  been  arrested  on  the  trespassing  charges 

and  have  been  convicted.    The  Virginia  Union  studeuis  are  appealing 

the  case,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  six  will  serve  a  sixty-day  sentence 

as  did  tiie  group   ot   INegroes  last  month  who  were  front- view  bus 

riding  in  the  city. 
Sunshine,     lurn  that  down!    (She  crosses  the  room  and  reaches  for  the  knob 

of  the  radio,  but  Ada  Mae  grabs  her  hand  bejore  she  can  dick,  it  off.) 
Ada  IViAE.     \ ou  leave  dat  be.   \Vhat  you  grabhin' so  nervous  lo'?    (Knowingly) 

One  mo'  night  like  las'  time  and  you  gon  really  be  jitterin'  yo'  way  auout. 
Sunshine.     (GLanng  angrily  at  Ada  Mae,  she  status  back  to  her  seat.)    You'd 

think  those  free-talkin'  ifankees  would  get  sick  and  tired  ot  makin'  all  that 

commotion. 
Ada  Mae.     (Scrubbing  Sunshine's  dishes  with  forceful  rubs)    It  don't  make 

no  trouble  to'  you. 
Sunshine.     ( iVith  ajjected  unconcern  fingers  a  cosmos)     I  wasn't  ponderin' 

about  them  causin'  me  any  bother. 
Ada  Mae.     (Lasting  a  withering  glance  at  Sunshine)    'Les  you  done  over-run 

yo'sef. 
Sunshine.     (With  somewhat  more  than  casual  indifference)    What   are  you 

aimin'  at? 
Ada  Mae.     (She  stacks  the  dishes  on  the  drying  rack  and  empties  the  tub  in 

the  sink.)    Don't  you  tries  tellin'  me  you  ain't  beared  tell  o'  dat  Emerald 

Shadow  Inn  by  dis  time. 
Sunshine.     (Fulls  a  cosmos  out  of  the  vase)    'Course  not. 
Ada  Mae.     (She  lifts  the  tub  from  the  sink  and  jams   it  sideways  into  the 

cabinet)     You  vow  dat.   Sunshine?     (With  exaggerated  irony)     Den  you 

gon'  be  readin   'bout  it  'fore  long  with  dem  Virginia  Union  folks  pushin' 

der  ways  out  dere. 
Sunshine.     (Rigidly)   There  won't  be  anybody  white  listenin'  to  fancy  notions 

at  dancin'  places. 
Ada  Mae.     (Stops  pushing  a  wet  dishcloth  around  the  sink  and  looks  knowingly 

at  Sunshine)    Sho'  dat's  so,  Baby? 
Sunshine.     (Nonchalantly,  she   begins  to  pick  the  petals  from  the  cosmos.) 

Why,  nobody's  thinkin'  about  pushy  talks  when   a  combo's   blarin'   and 

people  are  dancin'  and  partyin';  you're  just  meant  to  have  fun. 
Ada  Mae.     Dere's  all  kinds  o'  good  times  —  and  bad  times.    Big  worlds  and 

little  worlds  is  gettin'  knit  up  does  nowadays.    (Pulls  out  a  gold  chain 

from  under  her  uniform  and  holds  out  a  ring  to  Sunshine)    Look  a  here 

at  dis  gold  ring.    Ain't  one  o'  de  dacers  at  de  Emerald  Shadow  Inn  dat 

won't  be  turnin'  jealous  over  dese  sapphires. 


Sunshine.  (She  bites  the  stem  of  the  cosmos  and  waves  Ada  Mae  away  with 
her  hand.)   You  needn't  brag  about  rings  comin'  from  Archer's  fancy  livin'. 

Ada  Mae.  You  listen  at  me  good.  If  I  was  to  work  mahsef  round  dis 
household  'til  I  was  totterin'  likes  Methuselah,  it  won't  never  bring  me  no 
kind  o'  jewels.  Like  little  Archer  tells  me,  it's  a  diff'ent  story  workin' 
down  dere  at  dat  Futurama  Motel  in  Richmond.  (She  looks  anxiously 
at  the  radio  and  hurries  to  turn  it  up.  A  Negro  disc  jockey  announces 
enthusiastically :) 

And  now  our  local  recording  star  from  right  here  in  the  city, 
Little  Archer,  and  his  fantabulous  "Not  Welcome  Any  More." 
A  Negro  rock  and  roll  song  blares  out.    Both  Ada  Mae  and  Sunshine  start 
tapping  their  feet  in  time  with  the  music.  Sunshine  singing  the  words.) 
How  comes  you  learns  de  words  so  easy? 

Sunshine.  (Self-consciously  stops  tapping)  Why,  I  heard  you  singin  it 
out  here  last  week, 

Ada  Mae.  (With  an  air  of  mock  concentration)  Do  tell?  (Distant  whistling 
is  heard.) 

Sunshine.  (With  relief)  Why  there's  the  postman!  (She  jumps  from  her 
chair  and  hurries  across  the  breezeway.)  (Hurling  the  dishrag  on  a  hanger, 
Ada  Mae  shakes  her  hands  in  the  air,  sprinkling  drops  of  water  around 
her.  She  turns  up  the  radio.  The  same  disc  jockey  is  speaking  more 
excitedly  than  before:) 

And  now  for  the  Emerald  Shadow  Dance  Special.    (A  loud  rock  and 
roll  song  begins) :   "I'm  Gonna  bit  In  'Till  You  Give  In  and  Give  Me 
All  Your  Love." 

Ada  Mae  dances  around  the  kitchen,  shuffling  her  feet  back  and  forth, 
brushing  down  on  every  other  beat,  as  she  claps  her  hands  in  double  time. 
Suddenly  she  stops  and  looks  knowingly  at  Sunshine,  who  is  reading  a 
letter  and  doing  the  identical  step,  only  not  so  well.  Smiling,  Sunshine 
tosses  the  rest  of  the  mail  on  the  table.) 

Ada  Mae.     (With  scornful  indictment)    You  sho'  is  gittin'  at  de  number. 

Sunshine.     (Jerks  her  head  up  and  stops  dancing)    It's  not  so  hard  catchin'  on. 

Ada  Mae.  (Takes  a  dishcloth  and  strides  over  to  the  breakfast  table)  Ain't 
nobody  kin  strut  dat  dance  around  withouts  no  practice. 

Sunshine.     You  know  I've  always  been  good  at  dancin'. 

Ada  Mae.  (Pushing  a  cloth  rhythmically  over  the  table  top,  she  eyes  Sunshine 
sternly)  And  you'se  gittin'  better.  (She  picks  up  a  batch  of  letters;  when 
she  sees  a  brown  envelope,  her  face  stiffens,  and  she  puts  it,  away  from  the 
others,  on  top  of  the  icebox.) 

Sunshine.     What's  that  you  put  up  there? 

Ada  Mae.  Ain't  nothin'  but  business  tended  fo'  yo'  daddy.  (Noting  Ada 
Mae's  sullen  disdainful  glare.  Sunshine  looks  frightened.  She  hurries  over 
to  the  icebox  and  reaches  for  the  brown  envelope.  Before  she  can  grasp  it, 
Ada  Mae's  hand  descends  hawk-like  on  her  arm.)  Leave  dat  letter  be, 
you  hear? 

Sunshine.     You  take  your  hand  off  my  wrist.    Give  it  here! 

Ada  Mae.  (She  drops  Sunshine's  wrist,  and  hides  the  letter  behind  her  back.) 
You  hush !    No  you  ain't  catchin'  hold  o'  dat. 
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Sunshine.     (Runs  over  to  Ada  Mae  and  tries  to  swing  her  around)    Show  me 

what  you're  hidin',  Ada  Mae.    (Struggling  to  get  the  letter)    Let  me  see, 

let  me  see  it! 
Ada  Mae.     Get  out  o'  mah  path!    You  ain't  bossin'  me  nowhere  after  de  mess 

you  done. 
Sunshine.     I'll  do  what  I  please! 

Aad  Mae.     No  you  won'ts.    You  done  had  yo'  fancy  one  time  too  plenty. 
Sunshine.     Hand  it  here!    What  right  have  you  got  stoppin'  me  from  Daddy's 

mail.    Tell  me  what  you're  houndin'  me  for.    You  tell  me,  Ada  Mae! 
Ada  Mae.     All  right,  fool  chile,  you  gon'  get  what  you  done  chased  fo'.   Look 

close  here  on  dis  envelope. 
Sunshine.     Emerald  Shadow  Inn!    What  do  they  want  here?    That's  not  true. 

It's  not!    I'll  burn  it  up!    (snatches  the  letter  out  of  Ada  Mae's  hand  and 

reaches  for  a  match.) 
Ada  Mae.     (She  whips  the  letter  from  Sunshine's  hands.)    Mo'  smoke's  comin' 

from  dis  letter  den  you  kin  make  wi'  dat  flame  dere. 
Sunshine.     What's  in  that  letter?    Give  it  to  me.   Let  me  see. 
Ada  Mae.     You  ain't  gon'  wants  to  hear  what  you  done  fo'  yo'  sef  when  you 

listen  at  me.    (Takes  Sunshine  by  the  shoulder  and  pushes  her  into  the 

Windsor  chair.  She  reads  slowly  and  bitterly.) 

Dear  Mr.  Tenant: 

Enclosed  is  a  photograph  of  your  daughter  at  the  Emerald  Shadow 

Inn,  307  West  Clay  Street,  dancin'  with  our  singin'  star,  Archer  Clidell. 

(Contemptuously)    Now  you  done  found  what  you  been  sportin'   after, 

Miss  Sunshine. 
Sunshine.     Give  me  that  picture! 
Ada  Mae.     Sit  still. 

As  our  management  is  presenting  a  spread  on  Richmond  night  life 

in  Post  Magazine,  this  photograph  will  be  sent  to  press  in   one  month 

unless  we  receive  a  $5,000  check  from  you  before  that  time. 

(Murmurs  scornfully)    Shamin'  yo'  daddy's  name  like  dis. 

We  regret  that  we  must  protect  your  interests  in  this  manner.    If  you 

wish  to  negotiate  with  us,  contact  Clyde  Brown  at  Continental  776-0. 
Sincerely, 

(Sarcastically  emphasizing  the  first  syllable) 

James  Lee  Henderson,  Manager 
The  Emerald  Shadow  Inn. 
Sunshine.     It's  not  true!     It's  not!     That's  blackmail!     Ada  Mae,   you   give 

me  that  picture.   Archer  can't  do  that  to  my  daddy!    (She  tries  to  grab  the 

photograph  Ada  Mae  has  stuffed  in  her  apron  pocket.    Turning  sideways, 

covering  her  pocket  with  both  hands,  Ada  Mae  blocks  Sunshine's  way.) 
Ada  Mae.     (Shaking  the  picture   triumphantly  in  the  girl's  face)     No   you 

don't!    I  ain't  lettin'  you  rip  up  yo'  troubles.    Yo'  daddy's  gon'  git  hissef 

a  good  lawyer  man  from  de  city,  lake  care  o'  yo'  saschain'  proper. 
Sunshine.     Nobody's   gettin'   tangled   with   the   law!     I'll    get    at   that   nasty 

Archer  first. 
Ada  Mae.     You  hush  up  'bout  Little  Archer.    He  ain't  seen  no  diff'nt. 
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Sunshine.     I  will  not!    I'll  talk  just  as  I  like!    How  dare  you  brag  about  that 

struttin'  Archer! 
Ada  Mae.     Now,  you  look  at  me,  Miss  Sunshine.    Archer  ain't  never  lived  like 

no  human,  mah  sister  dragsrin'  him  in  and  out  o'  dem  flophouses  since 

he  was  a  baby.    Him  never  knowin'  who  his  daddy  was  and  jes'  a  sliver 

o'  a  fella,  can't  no  longer  see  de  food  he  eats. 
Sunshine.     He  doesn't  have  the  right  to  threaten  us,  that  dirty  nigger! 
Ada  Mae.      (Contempt  searing  her  features,  Ada  Mae  slaps  Sunshine  across 

the  face.)     Don't  you   never   say   dat   'bout   Archer.     I    don'   likes   what 

Archer's  gone  and  done,  but  I  don'  likes  what  you  done  neither.  (Stupefied, 

Sunshine  staggers  under  the  blow.    Frowning,  Ada  Mae  stares  at  her.)    I 

ain't  meant  to  haul  off  at  you,  Baby. 
Sunshine.     (Glares  at  Ada  Mae  and  clenches  her  fists)     Go   away  from  my 

sight!    You're  just  like  everyone  of  them! 
Ada  Mae.     I  ain't  like  Archer's  crowd,  and  you'se  part  dat  way  yo'sef.    Both 

o'   us  done   got   ousef's   split   in   half,   and   like   when    once   de   yolks   is 

separated  from  de  whites,  we  canst  never  put  ousef's  back  together  agin 

in  de  same  ol'  egg.    Ain't  de  same  as  de  days  Granny  Lou  tended  dis 

household.   Things  done  changed. 
Sunshine.     Colored  people  spoil  everythin.    It's  not  fair!    And  Daddy  —  I 

don't  know  what  he'll  do. 
Ada  Mae.     Yo'  own  flesh  and  blood  won't  do  you  no  dyin'  harm. 
Sunshine.     Yes  he  will  —  this  time!    Payin'  his  good  money  for  my  mixin' 

with  colored  people! 
Ada  Mae,     (Resenting  the  contempt  in  Sunshine's  voice  as  she  said  "colored 

people,"  Ada  Mae  fires  back)    Ain't  all  Little  Archer's  blame;  you  done 

invited   yo'  chastizin',    (She  angrily  stuffs   the  letter   undre  her   uniform 

blouse)  lettin'  dem  take  a  hold  o'  you  so  easy. 
Sunshine.      (Beating  the  heel  of  her  palm  on  the  table)    But  you  can't  let  him 

find  out!    It'll  hurt  him  so  deep  down.    It'll  half  kill  him,  and  like  I  said, 

(her  voice  rising)  I  don't  know  what  he'll  do  to  me.    You  just  can't  tell 

him,  Ada  Mae! 
Ada  Mae.     Can't  I  ?    (Throws  her  apron  over  a  hook,  folds  her  arms,  and  looks 

straight  at  Sunshine.) 
Sunshine.     Get  me  out  of  this! 
Ada  Mae.     You  can't  run  out  on  de  world;  tell  you  right  now,  ain't  no  one 

place  fo'  hidin'  at. 
Sunshine.     Daddy '11   come  down  on   you,   too!     He'll  say  you   should  have 

minded  me  better.    You  know  that. 
Ada  Mae.     I  done  cautioned  you  proper,  and  you  know  dat. 
Sunshine.     Oh,  what  do  you  care!    You  can  just  ride  down  to  that  Futurama 

Motel  before  Daddy  gets  back. 
Ada  Mae.      (Seemingly  unmoved,  her  expression  distant,  Ada  Mae  walks  over 

to  the  windows,  grips  the  rim  of  the  sink  with  both  hands,  and  gazes  out 

on  the  hard  sun-cracked  dirt  yard.)    So  you  thinks  I'se  gon'  be  fittin'  dere? 

(Without  turning  around  she  lifts  up  her  hands  and  presses  her  palms 

together,  locking  her  fingers.)    'Jes  like  dat? 
Sunshine.     Granny  Lou's  always  out  at  Prince  George  waitin'  for  you. 
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Ada  Mae.  (As  if  she  were  talking  to  herself)  I  done  left  de  country.  Right 
now  I  don't  know  where  I  is. 

Sunshine.  (She  walks  across  the  kitchen  to  Ada  Mae,  puts  her  hands  on  her 
arm  and  with  unexpected  strength  S2vins:s  her  around  until  they  face 
each  other.)  You  help  me!  Helo  me!  Little  Archer  got  me  in  this:  you 
fix  it  for  me.  Do  you  hear?  Take  that  letter  back  to  Richmond.  Make 
Little  Archer  tear  it  up.  You  hear!  (She  pounds  Ada  Mae's  chest  with 
her  fists.) 

Ada  Mae.  (Quick  as  a  cat,  Ada  Mae  grivs  Sunshine's  wrists  and  effortlessly 
pushes  the  girl  away  from  her.)  Ain't  you  or  me  kin  stop  de  world  once 
it  done  turn  around. 

(Taut,  between  fear  and  pride.  Sunshine  tries  to  pit  her  scornful  gaze 
against  the  cool  distance  in  Ada  Mae's  eyes,  but  she  falters.  As  she  breaks 
into  hard,  dry  sobs,  Ada  Mae  puts  her  arms  around  her  and  rocks  her 
gently.)   Baby,  Baby. 


by  SUSAN  GLASGOW,  1964 

Momentarily 


Or 


'N  THE  VERGE  of  a  poem  I  stood 
Near  a  forest  with  a  yellow  flower, 
The  smallest  patch  of  sun  in  darkness. 
Too  soon  a  friend,  seeing  me  there, 
Stopped  to  talk;  and,  forgetting,    I   walked, 
Crushing  the  flower  as  I  went. 
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by  MARIANNE   MICROS,    1965 


Sih 


ence 


N< 


O  ONE  KNOWS  what  to  say 
When  silence  strikes. 
It  hides  in  the  wrinkles 
Of  active  mouths, 
Ready  to  crawl  and  pounce 
And  chase  away 
Enemy  noises, 
Crushing  them  flat 
Silence  holds  a  seance 
In  reverse. 

Souls  are   not  called   back,   but 
Carried  off. 
Skillful,  crafty,  silence 
Can  not  be  forced 
Or  begged  or  bribed  to  leave. 
It  will  remain 
Until  another  place 
Appeals.    It  crouches  in 
Other  wrinkles. 
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by  KATE  REGAN,  1962 

O  HOLY  NIGHT 

December  24 — 

"I  have  reached  a  point"  —  she  wrote  and  stopped.  An  impasse,  she 
thought,  hating  the  melodramatic  quabty  of  the  words.  But  there  was  no  way 
to  analyze  calmly  this  sensation  of  despair,  of  complete  self-disgust,  over- 
whelming in  its  vagueness.  If  she  could  only  pin  it  down,  fix  it  coldly  on 
paper,  examine  it  objectively,  she  felt  she  could  resolve  it.  She  turned  back 
hopelessly  to  the  blank  page  and  wrote  slowly.  "I  want  to  do  something, 
something  real,  to  help  someone  in  an  important  way."  The  words  were 
childish,  but  she  continued.  "It  must  be  more  than  a  gesture.  I  want  to 
sacrifice  myself  somehow.  I'm  so  tired"  —  she  hesitated  —  "so  tired  of  living 
in  total  self-absorption.  I  think  of  all  I  might  have  learned  abroad,  and  now 
my  wonderful  opportunity  is  nearly  over,  and  I  have  only  grown  more 
withdrawn  than  ever.  Tomorrow  is  Christmas  and  I  don't  know  what  it  means. 
I  can't  even  come  out  of  my  shell"  —  she  stopped  abruptly  ad  scratched  out 
the  last  sentence,  drawing  a  neat  box  around  it  and  then  carefully  filling 
it  in.  She  continued,  "I  can't  even  relax  with  the  Du  Bois;  I  feel  so  sick  of 
myself.  I  am  afrait  to  relax  for  fear  that  they  will  despise  me  too.  And 
somehow,  too,  I  am  afraid  of  really  knowing  them.  I  stayed  in  my  room  all 
day  today,  while  they  decorated  the  tree,  and  I  know  my  praise  sounded  stiff 
and  insincere."  She  paused  and  looked  out  the  window.  Snowflakes  fell 
listlessly  from  the  steely  sky. 

"I'm  going  out.  I  must  do  something,  now,  something  big,  to  be  ready  for 
Christmas.  I  must  do  something  before  it's  too  late."  She  re-read  what  she 
had  written,  frowning  uncertainly  over  the  hackneyed  phrase  "before  its  too 
late,"  but  made  no  further  corrections.  She  closed  the  notebook,  placed  it 
under  her  mattress  and  left  the  room,  shutting  the  door  quietly. 

Entering  the  parlor,  she  saw  the  tree  beside  the  fireplace.  It  was  too 
thin,  she  thought  critically,  and  the  sparse  decorations  were  shabby.  The 
Du  Bois  were  all  there;  they  turned  towards  her  expectantly,  ready  to 
include  her. 

"Sit  down,  petite,"  cried  M.  Du  Bois  heartily.    "Will  you  join  us  for  tea?" 

"Oh,  non,  merci,"  she  murmured  politely.  "But  I  thought  I  might  go  for 
a  walk?" 

"But  certainly,  Elisabeth,"  agreed  Mme.  Du  Bois  quickly.  "It  is  very 
beautiful,  isn't  it?  All  the  streets  are  decorated  for  Noel.  And  regard,  it  is 
snowing,"  she  pointed  gayly  to  the  window.  "We  shall  have  a  'Wliite  Christmas' 
in  honor  of  our  little  Americaine." 

Elisabeth  glanced  at  the  indifferent  slush  sliding  drearily  down  the  window 
pane  and  agreed  that  it  was,  indeed,  very  pretty. 

She  edged  toward  the  door.  "Well,"  —  hesitating  —  "I  won't  be  gone  very 
long  ..." 
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"Oh,  don't  hurry  yourself!  Amuse  yourself;  only  don't  take  cold," 
Mme.  Du  Bois  smiled.  Elisabeth  forced  an  answering  smile.  "Thank  you, 
Madame." 

Outside  it  was  moistly  chill.  The  sun  shone  tremulously.  Elisabeth  walked 
to  the  coafiserie  and  bought  a  bag  of  her  favorite  fruit  jellies,  which  she  began 
to  eat  quickly.  "I  should  have  bought  Lucie  something."  The  little  girl  was  the 
only  member  of  the  family  she  felt  almost  easy  with.  But  she  did  not  go  back. 
Instead  she  walked  to  the  window  of  a  small  shop.  She  had  often  admired  the 
ivory  carving  of  the  Madonna  there.  It  was  very  expensive;  perhaps  if  she 
bought  it  for  Mme.  Du  Bois  .  .  .  she  was  Catholic  and  would  appreciate  it  .  .  . 
It  was  not  enough.  Spending  money  was  no  sacrifice  for  her.  However,  she 
entered  the  shop. 

"Ah,  mademoiselle  has  an  exquisite  taste.    Shall  I  wrap  it  as  a  present?" 

Gazing  at  the  beauty  of  the  Madonna's  face,  Elisabeth  felt  that  if  she 
could  only  have  it,  she  might  know  peace. 

"No,  it's  for  me,  thank  you.    You  needn't  wrap  it." 

Outside  the  shop,  despair  enclosed  her.  "Ah,  tor  God's  sake,  can  I  never 
forget  myself!  tor  God's  sake,  for  God's  sake,  Elisabeth!"  The  bell  on  the 
shop  door  tinkled  merrily. 

She  wandered  the  cold  streets,  searching  aimlessly  for  some  way  in  which 
to  abnegate  herself.  But  there  were  no  burning  houses  from  which  to  rescue 
helpless  invalids,  no  children  to  save  from  the  ruthless  onslaught  of  a  speeding 
automobile,  no  bleeding  victims  of  a  wreck  to  succor  with  compassionate 
first  aid  —  not  even  a  beggar  to  save  from  starvation.  All  was  calm  and 
silent;  the  streets  were  emptying  in  the  late  afternoon,  as  men  and  women 
hurried  homeward,  eager  to  be  with  their  families,  to  begin  preparations  for 
Christmas  mass  and  the  traditional  midnight  feast  following. 

Elisabeth  looked  frantically  at  the  passersby,  praying  for  the  chance 
just  to  make  some  small  gesture  of  love,  anything,  to  prove  —  what?  she 
wondered.  Only  to  know  one  small  moment  of  selflessness,  to  destroy  the 
barrier  of  fear  she  had  erected  between  herself  and  the  world.  To  fleetingly 
share  the  destiny  of  another.   Surely,  on  Christmas  Eve,  one  need  not  be  alone? 

Absorbed  in  her  self-despair,  she  at  first  hardly  saw  the  old  woman 
coming  down  the  street.  One  saw  many  such  old  peasant  women,  outstanding 
in  their  sober  black  garments  and  long,  woolen  stockings.  Elisabeth  had 
often  imagined  pleasantly  their  contented,  tranquil  lives.  They  seemed  happy 
and  simple,  bustling  about  on  their  little  errands,  protected  from  anxiety  by 
their  uncomplicated  piety  and  faith. 

This  one  was  different;  no  cheerful  sparrow,  but  a  ragged,  limping 
crow.  Some  muscular  or  nervous  disorder  caused  her  to  rock  dizzily  from 
side  to  side  as  she  walked,  like  an  ancient  ship,  listing  dangerously,  almost 
capsizing  with  each  successive  wave. 

As  she  descended,  the  old  woman  seemed  to  gather  momentum,  jerking 
with  a  convulsive  swiftness  that  had  its  own  life  and  energy.  Staggering, 
weaving,  she  lurched  inexorably  downward. 

Once  she  stumbled,  almost  fell.  Elisabeth's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Impulsively,  she  started  after  the  woman.  I  will  help  her,  she  thought. 
Together  we  will  go  to  her  house  —  hovel,  more  probably;   I  will  carry  her 
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bundles,  comfort  her.  It's  only  a  little  thing  —  but  she  imagined  the  filth  and 
squalor  she  would  find,  tlie  undoubted  dirtiness  of  the  woman  herself,  the 
long  cold  walk  to  the  jumble  of  huts  at  the  end  of  town.  It's  a  sacrifice  of 
sorts;  it's  doing  something  against  sorrow  and  sickness  and  the  indifferent 
minding-one's-business  that  separates  the  individual  loneliness  of  men.  She 
hesitated,  nevertheless.  What  if  the  creature  misunderstood;  she  looked  half- 
imbecile.  Began  to  shout,  caused  a  hideous  scent  in  the  street?  She  could 
visualize  the  shrill  voice  spewing  curses,  the  amused,  contemptuous  stares  and 
shrugs  of  the  passersby.  "No,  I  will  not  be  afraid.  I  will  not  be  like  the 
others."    She  ran  to  the  woman. 

"Pardon,  Madame,"  she  stuttered,  her  French  becoming  an  incomprehen- 
sible mumble.    "Can  I  .  .  .  can  I  help  you?" 

The  woman  stopped  with  a  jerk.  Her  mouth  fell  open,  the  thin  dry  lips 
moved  convulsively.  Unaccustomed  to  smiling,  she  produced  a  grimace  so 
frightening  the  girl  drew  back.  Panic  was  dry  in  her  throat.  The  woman  was 
horrible  to  look  at;  a  harpy's  face,  rutted  with  age,  and  disease,  and 
unimaginable  griefs. 

The  two  stared  at  each  other.  Looking  into  the  ruined  face,  Elisabeth 
had  a  vision  of  the  skull  behind  the  tight  skin,  the  rotting  flesh  underneath 
the  rags,  the  eye- jelly  already  congealing  in  the  bleary  gaze. 

This  then  was  the  inevitable.  This  was  the  truth  men  saw  when  they  looked 
upon  each  other,  the  terrible  knowledge  that  separated  them.  The  horror  of 
discovery  was  on  her  face.  "This  is  me.  This  is  me,  and  I  cannot  save  myself." 
Confused  by  the  girl's  expression,  the  old  woman  made  a  movement  of 
withdrawal.   "What  do  you  want  of  me,"  she  asked  fearfully. 

Almost  weeping  with  shame,  Elisabeth  cried,  "Nothing,  nothing,  pardon. 
I'm  sorry  ...  I  was  mistaken  .  .  .  pardon  .  .  ."   She  turned  waay. 

The  woman  started  after  her,  uncomprehending.  Then  with  a  lurch  she 
propelled  herself  forward  again.  There  was  a  crazy  sort  of  rhythm  in  her 
rocking;  she  gathered  speed,  impelled  irresistibly  down.  Her  figure  diminished 
rapidly;  but  from  far  away,  when  Elisabeth  turned  to  see  her  go,  the  small 
black  form  could  still  be  seen,  jerking  like  a  puppet  made  of  match  sticks. 

When  she  disappeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  Elisabeth  felt  a  relief 
so  huge  she  mistook  it  for  hope.  She  stood  at  the  peak  of  the  hill,  looking 
at  the  bright  Christmas  lights,  reassured  by  their  gay,  mundane  glitter.  They 
reminded  her  of  the  Christmas  tree  lights  on  the  Du  I3ois'  tree.  The  thought  of 
the  warm  house,  a  shelter,  a  haven,  was  suddenly  alluring.  She  began  to 
hurry  back,  slipping  in  the  heavy  snow,  which  fell  more  and  more  thickly. 
It  seemed  urgent  to  reach  the  house.  Once,  in  her  haste,  she  stumbled  and 
almost  fell;  with  an  hysterical  laugh  she  thought  of  the  woman.  She  crushed 
the  image,  "No!  She's  nothing,  no  one!"  She  glanced  at  the  Madonna,  still 
clutched  in  her  hand.  The  cold  ivory  face  smiled  serenely,  secretly.  It 
made  her  uneasy;  she  would  give  it  to  Mme.  Du  Bois.  She  could  see  the 
delight  it  would  cause.  With  feverish  excitement,  she  anticipated  the  gaiety, 
color,  and  noise  of  the  midnight  party  which  she  had  been  dreading.  I'll 
laugh,   and  be   gay,  gayer  than   anyone   there.    And   everyone   will    love   me, 
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because  I'll  be  so  happy  —  we'll  all  be  happy  together.  But  she  could  not 
prevent  a  vision  of  them  all,  reaching  across  their  walls,  mouthing  vacant 
grins,  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  seeing  —  what? 

Inside  the  children  were  singing  carols.  She  slipped  on  a  treacherous 
step,  twisted  her  ankle.  Limping,  she  reached  the  door.  Mme.  Du  Bois  threw 
it  open  wiht  a  welcoming  smile. 

"But,  cherie,  I'm  afraid  you  walked  too  long,  got  overtired.  You  look 
like  death  itself.    Did  you  amuse  yourself?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  she  gasped. 


by  ALICE  PERRY,  1965 


Paz  Sohre    Todo 


Paz  gritan  los  paises  del  mundo. 

Paz  mientras  movimientos  agresivos  van  rumbo. 

Hablemos,  discutemos,  cambiemos  secretos; 

Hacen  ocultos  movimientos  concretos 

Otro  pais  ha  caido:      ^  Que  hacemos? 

Sentemonos,  en  calma  juzguemos. 
^Fue  movimiento  agresivo? 
I  Sera  conclusivo? 

I  Si  atacamos,  otro  pais  cambia  lado, 
^  Si  hacemos  nada,  a  quien  hemos  educado? 
jPaz!     ^  Que  hacemos? 
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by  LURLINE  TOLBERT,  1965 


Lincoln  M,emoriai 


J.MMOBILE  IN  your  pew-hard  throne, 

Surveying  the  passing  throngs 

Fifty-two  weeks  a  year, 

Scrutinizing  the  camera's  insistent  lens 

Sixty  seconds  a  minute, 

You  sit  and  watch. 

Your  flesh-Sculptor  and  your  stone-Creator 

Both  gave  you  eyes, 

The  power  to  penetrate  men's  spirits. 

Then  tragedy.   They  cursed  your  lips 

With  the  silent  rigidity  of  too-soon  death,  of  mute  marble. 

Forbidding  the  knowledge  of  your  eyes 

To  cure  either  era  of  its  great  faults. 
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by  ELIZABETH  W.  MATHESON,  1964 


Valedictory 


L. 


lET  THEM  give  me  a  silver  urn 
Nicely   inscribed:    "From   thirty   years 
Of  grateful  girls."    Let  the  crisp 
Linened  matrons  with   monogramed 
Bosoms  deliver  their  speeches 
About  how  well  they  remember  the 
Battle  of  hiastings.    "Ten  Sixty-six" 
They'll  crow  in  coy  triumph. 
And  they  will  look  down  at 
My  plump  precise  presence 
And  wonder  how  ever 
I  could  have  struck  terror 
Into  two  generations  of  young 
Ladys'  souls — how  ever  the 
Rumor  that  I  kept  a  lover 
Could  have  been  started 
And  fiercely  believed.    No  matter. 
I  am  not  bitter.    A  silver 
Urn  is  a  pretty  thing 
To  have  in  one's  old  age. 
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How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  take  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 

DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 


Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

1616  Main  Street 

At  the   Expressway 


For  Your  Convenience 
Bank  at 
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AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacist: 
M.  BLAIR  ROBERTSON 


SHRADER'S 
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Known  as  "Mama  George's" 

PIZZA 

on  Friday  and   Saturday 

Amherst,  Virginia 


AMHERST  MOTORS.  Inc. 

FORD  SALE  &  SERVICE 

Amherst,  Virginia 

WH  6-2781 


Gifts,  Watches,  Silverware 
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DOOLEY'S  FLORIST.  Inc. 

627  Main  Street 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 


Compliments  of 

THE  VIRGINIAN  HOTEL 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 


Compliments  of 

HILL  HARDWARE  CORP. 


WAILES  STOP  IN  SHOP 

Ladies  Sportswear 
Clothing  —  Shoes 

Phone    WH    6-2267    Amherst 


SHRADER'S  RESTAURANT 

specializing 


Tasty  Steaks 


The  Intrigue  of 

CARROUSEL 

For  What  You 

Don't  Need? 

WILLS -CAMP 
COLLEGE  SHOP 

McMullen  Blouses 
Shetland  Sweaters 
Pendleton  Sportswear 
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Gordon  Ford 
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Compliments  of 

THE  DAIRY  ISLE 

Amherst,  Virginia 


Compliments  of  .  .  . 

Ralph's  Beauty  Salon 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 


Amherst  Department  Store 

Full  Line  of  Stationery 
Cosmetics  and  Housewares 
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Editor's  Note 


Because  the  response  to  the  Freshman  contest  has  been  dismally  unenthusiastic 
we  are  postponing  the  award  of  the  short  story  prize  until  the  last  issue.  We  do 
hope  that  the  spring  thaw  will  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  benumbed  muses. 


With  slightly  raised  eyebrows  and  a  faint  rustle  of  crinolines  we  dedicate 
this  issue  to  Henry  R.  Luce. 
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by  BETSY  STEVENS,  1964 

LITTLE  ONE 


"I've  had  my  fill  of  you,  Lendon  Safree.  I  won't  take  any  more  of  your  evil 
thinking  and  that's  final!"  Fripy  Keeler  threw  a  handful  of  sawdust  in  her  steady's 
face,  just  like  that.  He  deserved  it  all  right,  goggling  at  those  prancing  women, 
brought  in  from  Lord  knows  where  to  squirm  up  on  a  wooden  platform  for  any- 
body's pleasure,  but  Fripy  didn't  have  to  spoil  their  big  day  by  causing  a  ruckus. 
It  was  more  than  any  spat  too.  "Lendon  Safree,  you're  common  scum,  scum  and 
grime,  you  hear.  So  go  on  back  to  your  shaking  women  instead,  go  on!"  You'd 
think  anybody  who'd  bumped  down  the  Keeler  drive  every  Saturday  for  eight 
months  would  be  tossing  his  own  razor  blades  off  his  tongue;  anybody  but  Lendon, 
who  pulled  his  blanket  of  being  baffled  up  over  his  ears,  and  shuffled  both  feet  as 
though  his  private  quilt  still  weren't  keeping  him  warm  enough.  That  was  the 
worst  of  it:  he  just  stood  stock  still,  a  sawdust  powdered  zombie,  beside  the  penny 
pitch  booth  while  everybody  and  his  cousin  streaming  down  the  game  arcade 
gawked  at  Fripy  in  her  sun  back  dress  thinking  she  was  a  raving,  crazy  girl.  "And 
I  don't  care  who  knows  what  a  slimy  frog  you  are,  croaking  after  stripping  women." 
Fripy  held  a  candy  apple  over  her  head,  slung  it  gauntlet  style  between  them,  and 
stalked  off  in  the  mob  for  good  this  time. 

After  waiting  all  summer  for  the  big  fair,  it  was  a  sure  thing  nobody  else 
from  Powhatan  County  was  carrying  on  in  a  temper,  but  Fripy  had  good  enough 
cause  to  let  loose;  Lendon  needn't  have  made  such  a  to  do  over  those  flashy  dancers. 
Besides,  she  could  get  another  ride  home,  better  for  sure  than  bouncing  eighteen 
miles  in  Lendon's  Forty-five  Kaiser,  a  regular  chicken  coop  last  January  before  he 
chased  his  leghorns  out  of  the  back  seat  to  take  his  permit  test.  With  sticky  sight- 
seers packed  between  the  stalls,  elbowing  and  shoving  each  other  down  the  hot 
alley  there'd  be  any  number  heading  out  to  Powhatan.  And  if  worse  came  to  worse, 
Zelma,  Fripy' s  hog  raised  for  a  prize  showing,  was  always  across  the  grounds  in  the 
livestock  tent.  Somebody  had  to  feed  and  tend  Zelma,  that  was  certain,  and  maybe 
Caston  or  one  of  the  negroes  would  turn  up  with  a  farm  truck.  Anyway,  Zelma  was 
a  safe  bet,  a  pal,  which  was  more  than  Lendon  could  boast  of,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
long  rifle  game,  to  the  left  of  the  snow  ball  cart,  was  the  path  Fripy  was  aiming  for, 
towards  the  livestock  tent. 

Canned  in  between  the  crowd  like  a  pickled  cucumber,  it  was  a  long  while 
before  Fripy  pushed  to  the  last  booth,  her  Sunday  dress  rumpled  and  her  head 
whirling  from  the  scorching  air,  heavy  with  french  fried  onions  and  cotton  candy. 
Being  mad  didn't  help  Fripy  stay  leveled  or  the  race  cars  zooming  behind  her  either, 
and  pretty  soon  every  guide  post  to  Zelma,  the  snow  ball  cart,  the  dwarf,  the  Church 
of  God  auction,  everything  spun  topsy  turvy  hke  a  game  of  fifty-two  pick-up.  The 
livestock  show  was  bound  to  be  around  the  corner,  just  beyond  one  row  of  freaks 
or  scramble  rides,  somewhere  next  to  the  tractors  and  all.  But  the  sun  stung  as  if 
sawdust  were  tin  foil,  not  to  mention  Fripy's  boiling  inside,  so  that  carts,  auctions, 


rides,  games,  glittering  booths  alike  blurred  into  a  white  hot  haze.  Just  then,  a 
miniature  canopy  jutted  out  in  her  path,  or  rather  she  was  jostled  under  the  awn- 
ing of  a  photography  hut,  where  she  blinked  in  the  shade,  only  to  see  a  man  fatter 
than  any  one  of  the  farm  negroes,  grinning  away  like  anything  between  the  curtains 
of  the  lean  to.  Why  would  anybody  that  size  want  to  have  his  picture  taken? 
But  then  she  saw  from  the  white  band  on  his  neck  he  was  a  religious  man,  and 
probably  making  those  shots  for  his  followers  to  see.  Laughing  the  way  he  was 
though,  he  hardly  fitted  Fripy's  picture  of  a  holy  man,  especially  when  he  hollered 
at  somebody  in  there,  "Enough,  enough,  old  man,  come  on  around  here,  and  hear 
a  whale  of  a  good  joke,  brother." 

A  skinny,  grey  photographer  tottered  over  to  the  curtains  and  from  snatches 
Fripy  heard,  the  joke  was  something  silly  about  an  Indian  Chief  and  a  squaw. 
It  must  have  been  funnier  than  she'd  caught  on  to  because  both  men  just  howled 
at  the  ending,  the  shriveled  photographer  nearly  cackling  with  his  toothless  laugh. 
Presently  a  fell  went  off  in  the  back  meaning  the  prints  were  ready,  so  the  huge 
minister  sat  alone,  legs  sprawled  out  of  the  cubicle,  and  laughed  to  himself.  That 
is,  until  he  spied  Fripy,  standing  hot  beside  him  and  practically  scared  her  out  of 
ten  years  growth.  "Little  One,  hey  Little  One,  the  Lord's  put  the  manifold  suffer- 
ings of  the  universe  on  those  pretty  shoulders,  hasn't  he  child?" 

Fripy  positively  jumped;  here  was  a  stranger  calling  up  her  plight  with 
Lendon  in  a  gruff,  holy  voice  behind  her.  She  figured  there  wasn't  any  point  pre- 
tending in  the  eyes  of  God's  best,  and  it  was  so,  that  no  one  else  from  Powhatan 
County  was  stranded  on  the  biggest  day  of  the  year  by  a  wayward  boy  friend.  "Mr. 
Preacher,  how'd  you  know  this  day's  been  seven  nightmares  since  Lendon  brought 
me  out  here?" 

His  eyes  were  tiny  spots  but  bright  as  a  lizard's  now.  "Little  One,  my  name's 
Father  Tapp,  yes,  Xavier  Tapp,  and  it's  my  duty  to  keep  a  look  out  for  angels 
floating  about  downcast." 

"Mine's  Fripy  Keeler;  I'm  fifteen,  from  Powhatan  and  sure  glad  somebody 
at  the  fair  has  Christian  feelings."  She  wiped  the  sawdust  and  candy  apple- 
glued  together  in  her  palm  so  long,  on  her  organdy  skirt  and  gave  a  grown-up  sigh. 

Heaving  in  return,  the  fat  priest  grabbed  the  curtains  and  hoisted  himself 
out  of  the  stool.  "Child,  you  aren't  standing  there  telling  me  some  heathen  up- 
start's been  worrying  your  sweet  head?" 

Fripy  didn't  think  Lendon  was  all  that  bad;  he'd  been  at  Shady  Creek  Church 
nearly  everytime  she  went,  but  he  sure  behaved  as  common  as  any  farm  hand  today. 
Before  she  had  a  chance  to  go  on  about  Lendon's  misdoings  though,  the  dried  up 
photographer  reeled  back  out,  smiling  to  beat  the  band  at  a  strip  of  wet  pictures  in 
his  hand.  Never  on  earth  had  Fripy  seen  anybody's  face  burn  as  purple  as  Father 
Tapp's  then,  or  anybody  lick  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  as  though  he  were  reading 
dusty  scriptures,  before  he  took  hold  of  the  prints.  He  really  made  a  production 
of  it  all,  laughing  and  nudging  the  crankity  artist  of  the  masterpiece,  until  he 
finally  bellowed  at  Fripy,  "Now  Little  One,  your  sparkling  young  eye  ought  to 
pick  the  best  shots.  Come  over  here  and  tell  Father  Tapp  which  of  these  is  the 
finest." 

Fripy  didn't  have  much  choice;  even  less  after  she  saw  five  brown  tinted 
copies  of  the  Father's  balloon  face  grin,  which  didn't  look  in  the  least  pious  or 


fitting  for  religious  followers.  In  one  of  the  pictures  though,  his  eyes,  glowing 
like  stony  marbles,  detracted  from  his  smile,  and  she  decided  that  was  her  favorite 
because  he  could  have  been  praising  something  in  church.  When  Fripy  pointed 
to  the  top  of  the  strip.  Father  Tapp  slapped  his  huge  thigh. 

"Well,  if  that  isn't  far-fetched,  child.  There  I  am"  — •  he  brushed  off  Fripy's 
choice  with  the  back  of  his  hand  —  "looking  like  a  sick  eagle  whooping  before 
a  pounce  on  your  erring  boy  friend." 

Fripy  said  over  and  over  again  she  had  nothing  of  the  sort  in  mind;  in  fact, 
she  didn't  need  anybody  to  jump  on  Lendon  for  her,  because  Zelma  was  over  in 
the  livestock  tent,  meaning  a  sure  ride  back.  Father  Tapp  stamped  his  foot  with 
a  thud  and  sawdust  spun  around  his  ankles. 

"Zelma,  Fll  bet  that's  the  lucky  beast  under  your  care." 

"Zelma's  a  first  class  Hampshire  all  right,  even  if  she's  not  in  my  hands  for 
keeps."  Fripy  squinted  in  the  general  direction  of  the  tents  and  tractors.  "Last 
May  our  fattest  sow  farrowed  a  good  ten  or  twelve,  so  Mother  carried  on  until 
Daddy  said  yes,  I  could  raise  a  gilt  before  market  time  in  fall.  Well,  Lordy  be, 
I  plied  Zelma  with  so  many  vitamins,  iodine,  and  protein,  she's  gone  and  won 
everything  county  wise  —  and  maybe  ribbons  here  if  I  can  untangle  myself  enough 
to  find  where  her  stall  is  anyway."  As  if  making  an  inner  tube  of  his  arms,  Father 
Tapp  folded  his  hands  on  his  stomach  and  buoyed  his  chest  up  to  heavenly  matters. 

"Our  blessed  God  carried  his  pure  love  to  the  animals  of  the  field  — •  he  did 
that,  Little  One.  Rearing  your  Zelma's  put  the  light  of  the  Lord  in  those  Sunday 
blue  eyes.  Did  you  know  that?"  Fripy  blinked  and  just  shook  her  pony  tail 
from  side  to  side.  "Yes,  Mighty  Savior,  love  started  the  world  spinning;  first 
with  the  open  streams,  then  with  the  lovely  flocks  of  beasts.  And  I  mean  the  only 
love  there  is,  love  of  free  air,  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  and  our  Maker  under  a 
country  sky."  All  along  Fripy  knew  city  doings  were  sinful,  Lendon's  side  show 
women  the  worst  of  the  lot,  and  Zelma  was  kinder  than  anybody  in  her  house- 
hold.   She  stared  right  in  his  eyes  that  shone  like  mica  at  her. 

"Yes  sir,  Mr.  Tapp,  Zelma  and  our  fields  are  righteous  you  can  bet,  not  like 
Lendon  with  his  high  jinks." 

"O  Little  One"  —  the  priest  turned  to  pay  the  decrepit  photographer,  still 
frozen  there,  his  due —  "we're  souls  alike.  My,  how  I'd  like  to  show  you  my 
pasture  out  a  ways,  my  animals,  the  green  hills,  all  an  Eden  of  love,  love  glorious 
and  best.  But  we  can  share  Zelma,  child,  let's  us  find  your  sweet  hog,  and  then 
maybe  you'll  give  me  the  joy  of  taking  you  to  a  paradise  for  us." 

"Gracious,  we  won't  even  need  to  go  past  the  livestock  tent  for  Zelma  if  your 
land's  out  by  Powhatan.  Unless  you  want  to  see  her  just  the  same  of  course." 
Fripy  bounced  up  on  her  toes,  ready  to  spring  into  the  jam  packed  alleys  again, 
this  time  with  Father  Tapp  leading  the  way  to  a  real  garden  of  love  at  the  end. 
Then,  as  much  of  a  holy  man  as  he  was,  the  big  pastor  winked  in  Fripy's  face 
and  took  her  hand  in  his  swollen  one  before  they  set  off  on  their  path  towards  the 
tractors  and  prize  animals.  Fripy  didn't  think  a  soul  would  mind  her  holding  on 
to  a  religious  thinker;  especially  since  people  were  bumping  each  other  like  hot 
irons  out  there,  and  Father  Tapp  was  bulldozing  clear  on  through.  Before  long 
she  heard  him  roar  up  ahead  of  her,  "By  the  Lord's  mercy  Little  One,  we've  made 
it  to  your  precious  Zelma."    And  sure  enough  they  were  passing  through  the  tent's 
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entrance,  just  three  steps  left  of  Zelma's  pen  when  the  Father  finished  raving,  "Yes, 
we've  found  a  great  love  in  these  lowly  creatures,  child,  but  you'll  see  a  perfect  love 
out  in  my  fields  with  God's  sky  above  us,  the  beasts  grazing  on  the  hillsides." 

Fripy  said  that  would  be  the  most  wonderful  time  she'd  heard  of;  first  they'd 
say  hi  to  her  pal,  Zelma,  and  then  they  could  leave  right  off,  as  long  as  she  made 
it  back  to  Powhatan  by  supper.  Fripy  ran  ahead  to  pat  Zelma's  snout  the  way 
hogs  like  it,  but  Father  Tapp  didn't  catch  up  shortly.  "Zelma,  Zelma,  now  look 
over  there  at  the  fattest  man  you  ever  saw."  Stroking  her  pointed  ears,  Fripy 
tried  to  turn  Zelma's  head  towards  the  entrance.  "Come  on,  you  crazy  gilt,  he's 
a  holy  priest  and  is  going  to  show  us  all  about  the  true  kind  of  love."  Even 
though  Zelma  wouldn't  mind,  Fripy  looked  back  at  Father  Tapp,  only  to  see 
him  wandering  out  of  the  tent  with  two  men  in  blue  jackets  holding  him  by  the 
elbows.  Fripy  leaped  up  on  the  spot  and  darted  in  front  of  Father  Tapp  and  the 
officers  as  fast  as  she  could.  Father  Tapp  nearly  glared  at  her  though,  his  eyes 
glistening  like  two  lead  bird  shots.    "Little  One,  get  away,  go  on,  you  hear." 

"But  Mr.  Tapp,  O  Father,  where  are  you  off  to?   Why  Zelma's—" 

"Listen  Sweetheart,"  One  of  the  policemen  lashed  off  her  sentence.  "Just  skit, 
will  you.  You've  already  come  close  enough  today  to  some  nasty  business.  Be 
lucky  as  hell  you're  not  on  the  list  of  some  of  Tuckster's  poor  women,  and  go 
home  for  God's  sake." 

The  two  men  gave  Father  Tapp  a  push,  stalked  oflf,  and  left  Fripy  alone  there, 
except  for  a  strip  of  brown  pictures  dropped  at  her  feet.  Fripy  stooped  down  for 
the  shots  meant  for  Christian  followers,  Father  Tapp  grinning  at  her  like  a  blow 
toad  through  the  sawdust.  Turning  the  strip  sideways  in  her  hand,  Fripy  started 
at  what  she  saw  scrawled  on  the  back  as  plain  as  day;  "Blessed  with  Love  for  the 
Little  One.  Xavier  Tapp,"  his  purple  ink  glowing  in  neon  almost.  Thank 
heaven  Lendon,  standing  right  behind  her,  didn't  see  Father  Tapp's  message. 
Instead,  he  shufHed  his  feet,  asking  if  Fripy  was  still  mad  or  anything.  Fripy 
looked  at  him  so  softly. 

"Why  Lendon,  an  apology's  a  lady's  due,"  and  Lendon  had  to  glue  his 
eyes  on  the  sawdust  before  he  could  say  he  was  sorry  for  misbehaving  or  that 
he'd  best  head  on  to  work  the  fields  now.  Their  hands  closed  together  as  they 
walked  out  past  the  side  show  clamor.  Queen  Flossy  Mae  really  wiggling  out  her 
munber  then,  but  Fripy  didn't  fuss,  just  squeezed  her  strip  of  pictures  in  one  hand 
and  held  on  to  Lendon  with  the  other. 
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JUDY  DUNN,  1964 


W^isdom   Lost 


I 


HAVE 
Oh 
I  have  heard  a  thousand  times 

wisdom  lost 
In  the  gaily  false  and  bitter  laughter 
Of  a  wrong-skinned  man, 
Singing  through  dark  Southern  evenings 
through   ringing   streets, 

on  and  on  and  on, 


the  rhythmic  feet 
the  throbbing 


"Just  tonight,  wrong  skinned  man. 
You're  in  the  Milk  and  Honey  Land; 
Laugh  and  dance  and  drink  of  fire. 
Raise  your  arms  up  higher,  higher!" 
Six  o'clock.    The  ringing's  gone. 
Streets  steam  with  musty  dawn  as  on 
One  man  walks  and  reads  nailed  to  every  invisible  wall 
The  documents  of  tragedy,  the  freedom  not  for  all. 

His  white  eyes  dart  fear 
"Lawd,   Lawd,  come  neah." 
I  said, 

'O  God  I'm  sorry," 
And  the  wrong-skinned  man  tilted  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
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by  KATE  REGAN,  1965 

In  Vain  Tne  Autumn  Dragonily 


•*•  ARIS  IS,  of  all  times,  most  beautiful  in  the  autumn.  With  the  departure 
of  the  summer  tourists,  she  loses  her  feverish  summer  gaiety  and  acquires  a  worn 
and  graceful  dignity  like  of  a  beautifully  ageing  woman.  Her  real  lovers  return  — 
the  artists,  students,  the  elegant  occupants  of  the  Sixieme  Arrondissement;  and 
all  the  people  whose  dull  and  stable  lives  are  her  foundation  and  strength. 

It  is  a  lonely  time  for  those  who  do  not  belong.  The  city  withdraws  into 
herself,  reabsorbing  her  natural  children  and  regards  coolly  those  who  come  only 
to  sap  her  vitality.  The  lingering  traveler,  the  restless  wanderer,  feel  unwanted; 
the  summer  romance  is  over  and  some  kind  of  permanent  decision  is  necessary. 

Having  made  his  decision,  David  Gilmore  felt  free  to  draw  from  Paris  the 
pleasures  remaining  to  him.  He  left  his  apartment  and  turned  onto  the  Rue  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  faintly  surprised  at  the  real  sadness  he  felt.  He  looked  about 
him  as  he  walked,  absorbing  the  forms  and  colors  of  Paris  and  Parisians.  The 
students  and  artists  were  reclaiming  the  Quartier  Latin.  Young,  insolent,  they 
crowded  the  cafes,  an  endless  stream  of  the  youth  of  all  nations.  "Only  the 
young  and  those  who  wish  to  regain  their  youth  come  here"  Lisa  had  said  once. 
""No  one  else  would  dare  .  .  .  except  the  tourists,"  she  added  as  an  afterthought. 

Thinking  of  Lisa,  David  Gilmore  walked  more  quickly.  She  was  meeting 
him  at  the  Cafe  des  Deux  Magots,  and  he  did  not  want  her  to  wait  for  him  alone. 
Not  that  she  couldn't  find  company,  he  thought  ironically,  wondering  again  as  he 
had  before  whether  concern  was  for  her  naive  trust  in  everyone  who  was  kind  to 
her,  or  simple  jealousy. 

Scanning  the  mass  of  faces  in  the  cafe,  he  saw  at  a  table  near  the  edge  of  the 
street,  alone.  She  wore  a  loose,  soft  sweater  of  vivid  green  over  a  slender  black 
skirt  —  typical  costume  of  the  Parisienne.  She  wore  her  hair  the  way  he  liked  it 
best,  falling  smoothly  onto  her  shoulders.  As  he  watched,  a  waiter  approached 
the  table.  Lisa  knew  him;  he  had  often  served  them  before,  and  she  smiled 
warmly.  They  exchanged  a  few  words,  laughed,  and  the  boy  moved  away,  smiling 
over  his  shoulder. 

She  sat  for  a  moment  staring  at  the  street,  absently  twisting  a  piece  of  hair 
between  her  fingers.  She  looked  up,  saw  David  coming  and  smiled,  as  she  had 
smiled  at  the  waiter,  with  warm  delight.  David  thought  sometimes  there  was 
a  special  tenderness  in  her  smile  for  him,  but  today  he  knew  it  was  his  imagination. 

He  pulled  up  a  chair  next  to  hers.  "Stop  pulling  on  your  hair  like  that, 
silly."    He  took  the  strand  into  his  own  hands. 

"I  don't  even  realize  I'm  doing  it.  I  ran  out  of  cigarettes."  She  smiled. 
"Hello." 

""Hello."  He  looked  at  her  for  a  long  moment.  "Your  hair  is  so  pretty," 
he  said,  smoothing  the  pale  strand.  "Like  silk.  What  will  I  do  without  your 
hair,  Lisa?" 
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"Oh,  I'll  give  you  a  piece  when  you  go,"  she  laughed. 

He  looked  up  to  see  her  smiling  at  him  almost  gleefully.  "What  is  it? 
You're  grinning  like  a  kid." 

"I'm  so  happy  to  see  you.     I've  missed  you." 

He  shrugged.     "I've  only  been  gone  three  days." 

"Oh,  I  know,  but  I  missed  you.  And  there's  so  little  time  left."  She 
hesitated. 

"What,  Lisa?" 

She  touched  his  cheek,  curved  her  hand  over  his  mouth  so  that  he  could 
kiss  the  palm.  "Oh,  nothing.  Let's  not  talk  about  it.  I  just  wish  you  weren't 
going,  that's  all."     She  looked  sadly  at  her  fingernails.     "I  just  can't  imagine  it." 

"Lisa,  don't  be  sad,  please.  Smile  for  me,"  David  said  hypocritically,  de- 
lighted to  see  her  unhappy. 

She  smiled  slowly.  "Well,  I  don't  mean  to  be  melodramatic.  Anyway, 
I'm  never  really  sad  with  you,  David.     I  never  am,  really." 

"And  when  I'm  gone?" 

She  shook  her  head.     "I  can't  imagine  it.     Not  actually." 

He  reached  into  his  pocket  for  his  cigarettes,  offered  her  one,  took  one  for 
himself.  Striking  a  match,  he  said,  "Well,  tomorrow  night,  I'll  be  flying  from 
Orly."     He  lit  her  cigarette. 

Lisa  inhaled  deeply,  made  a  face.  "That's  one  thing  you'll  get,  decent  cig- 
arettes." She  laughed.  "Probably  I'm  so  used  to  these  things,  I  couldn't  stand 
American  cigarettes  any  more." 

"Yeah." 

She  squinted  slightly  through  the  smoke,  "Oh,  here  comes  Georges.  I  told 
him  to  come  back  when  you  were  here,  I  didn't  know  what  you  wanted." 

"Georges?"     He  frowned,  looking  at  the  waiter  approaching  them. 

"You  know,  the  one  who  always  waits  on  us,  with  the  little  moustache." 

"I  didn't  know  his  name  was  Georges.     How'd  you  know?" 

I  asked  him.  Well,  I  had  to  call  him  something,"  she  said  simply.  "B'  jour, 
Georges."     She  smiled. 

"Bon  jour.  Mademoiselle.     Comment  ^a  va,  M'sieur?" 

"O.K.,  merci."  He  looked  at  Lisa.  "Tu  veux  un  Tom  Collins?"  They 
both  spoke  French  well  and  fell  into  it  naturally  when  speaking  it  with  others, 
although  they  always  spoke  English  when  alone  together. 

"Un  Tom  Collins,  un  whiskey-et-soda,  s'il  vous  plait." 

"Un  Tom  Collins,  un  whiskey-et-soda,  tres  bien,  merci."  The  waiter  bowed 
slightly  to  Lisa  and  left. 

"Still  drinking  Tom  Collins?"  he  said  indulgently. 

"Well,  it's  still  almost  simimer.  And  I  think  it's  silly  to  have  seasons  for 
drinks  anyway."  She  exhaled  smoke  with  an  amused  spurt  of  laughter.  "Every- 
one's always  teasing  me  about  it."  She  looked  up  at  him.  "What  time  are  you 
leaving  tomorrow?" 

"About  five.    Coming  to  Orly  with  me?" 

"Five!    I  didn't  know  it  woiild  be  so  soon.     I  have  to  work  until  noon." 


"I  know,  I'm  sorry.  It's  the  only  flight  I  could  get  tomorrow,  the  tourists  are 
filling  up  everything.  And  I've  got  to  get  back;  I  can't  waste  any  more  time  here, 
to  quote  my  father.    Are  you  coming  to  Orly  with  me.''" 

"Oh,  David,  I  want,  only  —  well,  it's  pretty  far  to  Orly,  and  I  don't  have 
the  money,  right  now.  I  really  don't.  I  mean  for  the  taxi  back."  She  stared  at 
the  table,  flushing. 

"Listen,  don't  be  silly,  Lisa.  I'll  pay  for  it,  of  course.  I  want  you  to  come," 
David  thought  it  was  strange  that  the  first  thing  she  thought  of  was  the  money. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  know,  I  just  hate  that,  I  don't  like  to  take 
money  from  you  Dinner  and  things  are  different,  but  you  shouldn't  have  to  pay 
for  my  taxis." 

"Look,  please  forget  it.  I  really  want  you  to  come,  Lisa."  He  realized  as 
he  spoke  that  he  wanted  her  to  come  very  much. 

"Do  you?"  She  smiled  like  a  little  girl. 

"Yes.     Hell,  it's  not  as  if  it's  anything,  anyway."  he  added. 

"I  guess  not,  for  you.  I'm  always  so  conscious  of  money  —  my  lack  of  it 
especially.  I  don't  want  to  ask  for  favors."  She  twisted  the  ring  she  wore  on  her 
right  hand,  a  pale  fire  opal.     He  had  never  seen  her  without  it. 

"I  should  have  thought  that  we  were  —  that  you  could  ask  me  for  favors." 

"That  doesn't  make  any  difference.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  taking 
advantage  of  you,  that's  all." 

He  was  hurt.  "What  do  you  mean,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference?  I  think 
it  makes  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  difference!" 

Lisa  looked  quickly,  dismayed.  "Oh,  darhng,  of  course."  She  repeated,  "Of 
course.  But  you  say  I  should  be  able  to  ask  you  for  favors — that's  just  something 
you've  heard.  Some  idea  you  have  about  love.  There  are  some  things  I  don't  like 
to  ask  for.  You  don't  know  how  little  things  can  ruin  something.  Just  your 
feelings  about  friends.  I  might  borrow  from  a  friend,  not  from  you.  Just  because 
you're  rich  and  they're  not  and  I'm  not,  either."     She  shrugged. 

"Well,  hell — "  David  crushed  his  cigarette  in  the  tiny  glass  disk  that  served 
as  an  ashtray.     "I  wish  they'd  get  some  decent  damn  ashtrays  here." 

Lisa  was  gazing  into  the  street.  It  was  an  early  autumn  evening:  the  pale 
light  was  still  golden,  although  wavering.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  young 
men  in  beards  and  sweaters,  girls  with  long  blown  hair  trailing  down;  all  strolling 
more  slowly  now  than  before,  enjoying  the  last  few  warm  nights.  Dark  Africans 
with  dazzling  smiles,  slender  Tunesians  the  color  of  cafe-au-lait,  pale  Scandanav- 
ians  with  silver  hair  —  all  mingled,  Italians,  Spanish,  the  angxilar  English  girls  with 
sharp  sweet  voices,  talking,  laughing,  stopping  to  talk  with  friends  at  the  cafes. 
Here  and  there  a  few  wrinkled  faces  and  these  seemed  younger  than  any,  old  men 
and  women,  dreaming  of  their  youth,  gay,  musing  faces  like  walnuts. 

"I  love  to  just  sit  here  and  watch."  Lisa  sighed. 

"Well,  I  hope  you  don't  sit  here  alone  and  watch  very  much."  David  said, 
noticing  that  more  than  one  of  the  passersby  returned  with  interest  the  impartially 
fascinated  gaze  she  gave  them  all. 

"I  try  not  to,  but  I  keep  forgetting,"  she  admitted.  "You  can  do  me  a  favor 
now,  by  the  way.    Would  you  give  me  a  cigarette?" 


She  leaned  forward  to  the  match,  holding  the  cigarette  between  her  fingers. 
"Thank  you."  She  glanced  again  at  the  street.  "Look,  there's  Bastien  Le  Page. 
Have  you  met  him .^  He's  African,  teaches  English  at  L'Institut."  She  beckoned.  A 
tall,  handsome  Negro  came  towards  them,  avoiding  gracefully  the  closely  packed 
tables. 

"Wait  a  minute — "    David  began. 

"  'Jour,  Bastien.     You  know  David  Gilmore?"  1 

"Sure  I  know  him."     His  French  was  slightly  accented.  "(^'  va,  David?" 

"(^a  va,  merci,"  David  said  stiffly. 

"May  I  join  you,  or — "    The  African  hesitated. 

"Please  do,  I  was  hoping  you  would"  Lisa  indicated  the  chair  on  her  other 
side. 

"Thank  you."  He  slid  smoothly  into  the  chair.  "Well,"  he  looked  at  David 
quizzically,  "I  hear  you're  leaving  soon." 

"Tomorrow,  as  a  matter  of  fact." 

"Tomorrow,  really?  Just  when  Paris  is  getting  bearable  again.  Now  that 
I'm  back,"  he  added  dryly. 

"Well,  this  is  just  kind  of  a  vacation.  I  was  doing  work  here,  but  I  finished 
most  of  it  a  month  ago.  1  should  have  been  home  before  now.  But — "  he  nodded 
to  Lisa,    "  I  had  other  interests." 

"We've  just  been  having  an  argument,"  Lisa  broke  in,  ignoring  David's  stare 
of  stony  outrage. 

"A  lovers'  quarrel?   So  soon  before  parting?" 

"I  wouldn't  call  it  an  argument,  Lisa's  the  only  one  who's  arguing." 

"He  wants  me  to  to  go  with  him  to  Orly  tomorrow,  and  I  don't  have  any  money 
for  a  taxi  back,  but  I  don't  think  he  should  pay  for  it,"  Lisa  explained. 

"It's  so  ridiculous,"  put  in  David. 

"Well,  it's  rather  unusual."  The  African  smiled.  "Usually  it's  the  woman 
who  wants  to  spend  the  money.    But  then  Lisa  is  rather  unusual,  isn't  she?" 

David  looked  at  him  steadily,  trying  to  decide  if  his  smile  was  slightly  ironic. 
The  other  returned  his  look  with  a  noncommittal  lift  of  the  eyebrows. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  David  said,  more  loudly  than  he  had  intended. 
Two  Tunesians  at  the  next  table  looked  up  curiously,  hoping  for  some  diversion. 

Le  Page  said  softly,  "Only  the  best  I  could  mean.  Lisa  is  a  friendly  person 
.  .  .  like  a  child  in  some  ways.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  woman  one  likes  and  respects. 
Rare  for  me.  I  don't  respect  many  people  —  many  women."  He  took  from  his 
pocket  a  slim  gold  cigarette  case  and  lighter  and  offered  a  cigarette  to  David.  "You 
have  been  lucky  to  have  her  for  a  friend." 

"Yes." 

"If  you're  going  to  just  sit  there  and  discuss  me  as  if  I  weren't  here,  will  you 
at  least  give  me  a  cigarette?"  Lisa  asked  with  mock  plaintiveness.  ""Then  you 
can  go  on  —  I  haven't  heard  any  positive  compliments  from  David  yet." 

"Do  you  need  them?"  he  asked  quietly. 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head  slightly.  "No."  She  turned  to  Le  Page,  accept- 
ing a  cigarette.  "Thank  you,  Bastien."  She  made  the  lighting  of  her  cigarette  a 
somehow  intimate  act,  concentrating  her  whole  attention  on  the  slender  white  wand 
and  the  dark  hand  bearing  flame.     Her  eyes  thanked  him  silently. 
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"That  reminds  —  I  found  these  for  you  this  afternoon,"  David  said,  holding 
out  a  pack  of  American  mentholated  cigarettes. 

"Oh,  David,  where  did  you  find  them?  She  looked  with  regret  at  the  cig- 
arette in  her  hand.  "Well,  I'll  smoke  them  tonight.  Thank  you,  how  thoughtful." 
Surely  her  smile  was  a  tenderness  for  him  alone. 

"If  I  know  you,"  said  Le  Page,  "you'll  smoke  half  of  them  before  dinner." 

"Ah,  but  do  you  know  me.^  That  is  the  question,"  Lisa  said  dramatically. 
She  smiled  mischievously.  "I'm  trying  to  sound  like  a  woman  of  mystery,  but 
it  doesn't  work  very  well."  She  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  above  her;  it  swirled, 
spiralling  up  into  nothing. 

"You  don't  need  to  pretend  mystery.  You  have  a  natural  mystery  of  your 
own,"  observed  Le  Page. 

"I  wonder  where  that  waiter  is,"  David  said  impatiently. 

"Which  one  is  yours?" 

"Mine,  as  you  say,  is  Georges  —  you  know,  tallish,  with  a  moustache." 

"Which  only  describes  three-fourths  of  the  men  in  Paris,"  David  added  dryly. 

"Yes,  but  I  know  him,  though."  Le  Page  looked  around  the  cafe.  "There 
he  is,  he's  coming." 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle,  I  am  so  sorry.  There  is  un  monde  jou  here  today.  And 
two  new  waiters  —  they  were  dropping  things  everywhere.  I  had  to  do  every- 
thing."   He  shrugged.    "Some  days  ..." 

"You  poor  thing!"  Lisa  said.  "Well,  you're  with  friends  now,  so  just  relax 
a  minute.    How  are  your  brothers?" 

The  boy  smiled  proudly.  "That's  why  we  have  two  new  waiters.  They  have 
both  been  promised  jobs  in  the  States." 

"Oh,  marvelous!"  Lisa  cried.  She  turned  to  David.  "I  think  it  was  the 
first  night  I  came  here  last  year  —  his  brothers  found  out  I  was  American  and  they 
wanted  me  to  find  something  for  them  there.  I  said  I  would  if  they  could  get 
me  a  job  here!"  She  laughed.  "Well,  when  you  write  them,  tell  them  good  luck 
from  me,  Georges." 

"Thank  you,  that  will  please  them  very  much."  The  boy  bowed  and  moved 
away. 

"You  certainly  have  a  lot  of  friends,"  David  remarked.  He  drank  deeply  from 
his  glass. 

"Yes,  I  do.  It's  so  easy  here  to  make  friends,  in  spite  of  what  they  say  about 
Paris." 

"I  think  it  would  be  easy  for  you  anywhere,"  Le  Page  said.  "That's  part  of 
your  charm."  He  looked  at  David,  who  was  maticulously  grinding  a  cigarette 
into  the  ashtray.  "She  knows  everyone  —  the  bus  drivers,  the  waiters  in  all  the 
cafes  we  go  to  —  it's  remarkable." 

"Yes,  I've  noticed  that."  David  glanced  at  Lisa.  She  was  twirling  the  opal 
ring  absently,  gazing  into  the  space  before  her.  Le  Page's  voice  brought  them 
both  back. 

"You  don't  approve?" 
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Lisa  shrugged  lightly.  "Now  that's  the  trouble  with  men  —  they  scold  you 
for  the  very  things  they  like.  David  thinks  I  should  be  natural  only  with  him, 
but  then  I  wouldn't  be  me." 

"You  might  be  alive,  though,"  David  said  coldly.  "You  think  you  have  such 
excellent  perception  of  everyone's  intentions,  which  is  ridiculous." 

"I  don't  think  so.  But  I  don't  want  to  argue  about  it  any  more.  I'm  tired 
of  arguing."  David  saw  Le  Page  smile  sympathetically;  the  smile  was  like  a  small, 
pricking  needle  to  him. 

"I  feel  like  arguing,"    he  said  childishly. 

"On  your  last  night  here?"  Hasten  Le  Page  raised  a  sardonic  eyebrow.  "I 
could  think  of  better  things  to  do." 

Lisa  released  a  last,  furious  stream  of  smoke  from  her  stub  of  cigarette.  It 
hovered  in  a  dark,  fragile  veil  before  her,  then  dispersed.  She  said,  "If  you're 
going  to  argue,  you'll  have  to  argue  with  yourself,  I  don't  like  it  and  I'm  not  going 
to  answer  you  any  more."  She  smiled  suddenly,  coaxingly.  "Come  on,  David, 
let's  walk  aroimd  a  little,  like  everyone  else,  and  then  we'll  have  dinner  and  decide 
what  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Let's  not  waste  any  more  time.  I  can't  get 
angry  at  you;  I  can't  even  be  sad,  because  you're  here  and  we're  together — "  She 
stopped,  and  with  the  most  delicate  of  motions  covered  his  hand  with  hers,  a 
white  shell  over  his  dark  fist.  She  shook  her  head  almost  imperceptibly,  her  eyes 
pleading. 

Ignoring  Le  Page,  who  was  watching  with  keen  interest,  David  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "It's  just  that  that's  the  first  time  this  whole  evening  you've  really  had  your 
whole  attention  on  me.     You  seemed  so  dispersed  somehow." 

She  smiled,  half  reproachful,  half  apologetic.  "I  can't  help  that,  David,  I  live 
through  myself,  not  in  other  people."  She  shrugged,  made  a  small  expansive  gesture 
with  her  hands.     "Everyone  does." 

David  flushed;  he  glanced  at  Le  Page.  The  Negro  was  looking  at  Lisa  with 
mingled  warmth,  respect,  and  a  sense  of  compassion  that  David  dimly  felt,  but 
could  not  understand.  Lisa  sat  silently  staring  at  her  hand,  still  outstretched  on 
the  table.  The  opal  ring  was  dim;  out  of  the  light,  the  red  fire  in  its  heart  was 
invisible.  She  looked  at  the  smoky  pallor  of  the  stone  for  several  seconds,  then 
stubbed  out  the  cigarette  with  small,  tense  movements.  She  looked  up  at  the  two 
men  watching  her,  and  tossed  her  head  slightly,  rearranging  her  hair. 

"Well  —  such  silence,"  she  observed  ironically.  "You'd  think  I'd  uncovered 
the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Bastien  —  what  are  you  thinking?  You  haven't  said 
anything  for  a  long  time."  The  question  was  light,  but  she  looked  at  him  seriously. 
He  shrugged. 

"Nothing,  really  —  I  was  just  thinking  about  you  .  .  .  how  you  can  be  so 
dispersed,  as  David  says;  you  are  involved  with  so  many  people  —  yet  everyone 
with  you  alone,  feels  that  your  whole  attention  is  on  him.  You  have  so  many 
friends;  you  seem  to  flow  into  their  lives  and  surround  them,  yet  you  are  always 
living  from  something  in  you  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  or  touched  ...  I  think 
I  have  never  known  such  a  lonely  person  —  or  one  who  loves  life  so  much."  He 
laughed  abruptly.     "I  should  have  been  a  poet." 


Lisa  stared  into  the  cloudy  depths  of  the  opal;  lambent  flickerings  of  pale 
red  glowed  as  she  brought  it  into  the  light.  "I  don't  think  I'm  so  lonely,  as  you 
say  .  .  .  I'm  alone,  yes." 

David  felt  a  small,  strong  thread  binding  the  other  two  together.  He  wanted 
to  cut  it.  He  shifted  impatiently  in  the  small  chair.  "Lisa,  he  said  gently,  "shall 
we  go  now?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  simply.  "I  think  we  will."  She  turned  to  Le  Page.  "I  will 
see  you  again,  sometime  soon,  undoubtedly."  She  indicated  the  street.  "The 
quartier  is  pretty  small." 

"Undoubtedly,"  he  replied  gravely.  "May  I  walk  with  you  for  a  way?"  He 
looked  at  David.     Lisa  turned  to  him. 

"Sure,  of  course.  Let's  go,  now."  He  held  Lisa's  chair,  as  she  rose  grace- 
fully, a  slender,  Hving  column  within  the  softness  of  her  wool  skirt. 

The  evening  air  was  cool  and  moist,  clinging  lightly  to  them.  An  indistinct 
fog  settled  over  the  city,  infiltrating  the  streets,  blurring  outlines.  Shadows  and 
forms  blended  into  each  other.  The  first  street  lights  shed  fuzzy  balls  of  light. 
People  passed  in  the  grayness  like  shadows;  only  their  bright  voices  had  reality. 

"It's  going  to  rain  again,"  Le  Page  said. 

"Oh,  that's  the  only  thing  I  hate  about  this  city,  it's  always  raining."  Lisa 
sighed.  "But  it's  almost  worth  it,  to  have  the  rain,  when  it  makes  the  night  before 
so  lovely." 

"You're  just  a  romantic,  really,"  observed  David.  "You  know  you're  going  to 
hate  it  tomorrow,  yet  you  welcome  the  fog  today." 

"Well,  of  course.  The  fog  is  beautiful,  even  if  I  hate  the  rain.  They're  two 
different  things." 

"The  rain  comes  after  the  fog,"  he  countered.  "I  don't  see  how  you  can 
enjoy  it  when  you  know  what  is  going  to  happen." 

"Don't  you?  Isn't  that  what  we've  been  doing  all  along?  Are  you  going, 
Bastien?" 

"Yes,  I'm  meeting  some  friends  at  La  Fourchette."  He  held  out  his  hand. 
"Good-bye,  David,  I  hope  you'll  be  back  before  long?" 

David  shook  his  head.  "For  a  visit,  maybe.  My  business  is  at  home,  though. 
I  love  this  city,  but  I  couldn't  live  here." 

"Paris  is  the  home  of  the  homeless,  I  think.  We're  the  only  ones  who  can 
really  love  her,  don't  you  think,  Lisa?  Well,  good-bye  for  now,  Lisa — "  He 
hesitated.  "If  you're  feeling  you  know  —  sad  anytime,  I  mean  after  David's  gone, 
you  don't  have  to  feel  alone,  you  know." 

Lisa,  a  pale  shadow  of  light  in  the  mist,  took  his  hand.  "I  am  alone,  you 
know,  always.     But  —  if  I  feel  lonely,  I  will  find  you." 

"Good.  Then  good-bye."  Receiving  their  good-byes,  he  turned  away  and 
joined  the  fog. 

"Let's  go  to  the  Boite,"  suggested  Lisa.  It's  too  murky  now  to  see  any- 
thing and  it  probably  will  rain.  I  don't  feel  like  going  anywhere  special  —  I'm  not 
dressed  for  it  —  do  you?   The  Boite's  just  down  the  street." 

"I  wanted  to  go  somewhere  really  good,  tonight,  forget  we're  only  students. 
To  make  this  night  really  special,  Lisa." 
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Her  smile  was  understanding.  "Well,  if  you  really  feel  that  way,  let's 
do!  Only  you'll  have  to  wait  while  I  change.  I  do  have  a  superb  dress  that  I 
can  rarely  wear.  Come  on  back  with  me  to  the  apartment,  and  I'll  transform  my- 
self."    She  indicated  with  her  hands  untold  transformations. 

"O.  K.    I'll  get  a  cab,  shall  I?     Or  would  you  rather  walk." 

"A  cab,  by  all  means,  it's  probably  the  last  time  I'll  be  in  one  for  a  long  time." 

"The  last  time  with  me,  anyway,"  David  said.  Did  she  only  see  him  as  a 
provider  of  cabs?    She  signaled  a  passing  car  and  they  got  in. 

David  had  never  been  alone  with  Lisa  in  her  apartment  before.  Always 
there  had  been  the  two  girls  she  shared  it  with,  their  friends,  or  someone  who  came 
by  to  see  her.  It  seemed  strange  for  them  to  be  going  in  together,  alone,  into  the 
small,  warm  living  room.  Lisa  went  to  the  fireplace.  "I  had  a  little  fire  this 
morning,"  she  said.    "It  was  a  little  chilly.    Could  you  stir  it  up  while  I  dress?" 

"Sure,"  He  added  paper  and  wood.  Small  flames  leaped  up  and  nibbled  at  the 
curling  paper.  He  sat  on  the  sofa  before  the  fireplace  and  watched  the  fire,  feeling 
pleasantly  domestic.  Lisa  came  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  curling  against  him. 
She  kissed  him  behind  the  ear.  "That's  your  reward.  What  a  nice  fire!  I  wish  I 
could  keep  one  going  like  that  by  myself.  Women  don't  have  any  idea  how  to 
do  things  like  that." 

"Any  time  ...  "he  offered. 

"I  wish  that  were  possible." 

"So  do  I.  Lisa  —  why  won't  you  come  back  home?  You're  not  homeless, 
whatever  Le  Page  says.    You  ought  to  come  back  to  the  States." 

She  stood  up.  "Oh,  I  might  some  day.  There's  no  hurry.  I  like  it  here.  It's 
so  free." 

"It's  free,  maybe,  but  it's  empty.    You  don't  have  any  roots,  in  a  city  like  this." 

"Roots  aren't  important  to  me.  Wherever  I  am,  I  have  roots  —  I  leave  them 
behind  as  I  go.  I  couldn't  ever  have  a  home,  not  for  a  long  time  anyway,  not  the 
kind  you  mean." 

"But  you  need  something  to  give  your  life  stability." 

"And  what  happens  then  when  that  something  is  destroyed?  No.  My  stability 
is  in  me,  David.    That  way  I  don't  have  to  depend  on  anyone." 

She  looked  so  fragile  as  she  said  this,  that  he  answered,  troubled.  "You 
ought  to  have  someone,  at  least,  just  in  case  something  happens  and  you  need 
support.  I  see  you  just  wandering  through  the  world,  just  waiting  for  someone 
to  hurt  you.  Someone  will,  Lisa,  someone's  going  to  take  advantage  of  you,  if  you 
don't  wise  up."  He  rose  and  went  to  her.  "If  you  would  come  to  Philadelphia — 
I  haven't  known  you  very  long,  really,  but  then  I  could  see  you — I  think  I  need  you." 

"David  ...  no,  you  don't  not  in  the  life  you  want  to  lead.  I  wouldn't  want 
that.    And  away  from  Paris,  you  might  not  even  care  for  me." 

"But  I  love  you.  I  can't  just  leave  you,  not  knowing  — "  He  stopped. 
"What  did  you  mean,  about  us  knowing  all  along  what  was  going  to  happen? 
Didn't  you  ever  really  care  for  me?" 

She  sighed,  turning  away  from  him,  and  walked  to  the  window.  "Of  course. 
I  love  you  too.  But  I've  loved  other  people  —  nothing  happened.  I  don't  expect 
permanent  things." 


"You  don't  want  them,  maybe."  David  came  and  stood  over  her.  "I  think 
you're  afraid  of  anything  permanent,  aren't  you?" 

"Nothing  is  permanent,  David.  Someday  maybe  I'll  find  someone  I  can 
change  with.  But  everyone's  always  changing.  Feelings  are  always  changing. 
I'm  afraid,  I  suppose,  of  taking  separate  paths." 

"But  how  can  you  be  happy,  knowing  everything  will  end?"  He  flushed. 
"Or  do  you  keep  a  continual  stream  of  'friends'  coming?  Why  bother  to  discrimi- 
nate?  What  makes  anyone  more  special  than  someone  else?" 

"David — "  She  opened  her  hands,  spreading  the  fingers  wide.  "Look,  you 
must  not  believe  that  I  don't  love  you,  I  do.  It's  been  a  beautiful  thing,  David,  but 
I  don't  think  it  would  last.   But  it's  still  a  beautiful  thing,  David." 

"It's  nothing,"  he  answered  bitterly.     "It  never  came  to  anything." 

"You  knew  you  were  going  to  leave,"  she  reminded  him  gently.  "You  cer- 
tainly never  meant  to  marry  me." 

"Not  now,  no.  But  I  thought  you  were  coming  back  soon,  that  I  would  see 
you  again.     It  might  have  come  to  something,  then." 

"It  is  something.  It's  the  only  thing  there  really  is,  I  think.  Why  ruin  it 
now?  We  have  been  happy;  that  time  we  had  was  perfect  in  a  way.  That's  some- 
thing to  give  you  stability,  if  you  like." 

He  looked  at  her  then  and  seemed  to  him  so  compounded  of  different  exper- 
iences and  emotions,  so  molded  by  different  men,  that  he  could  not  find  the  image 
of  her  he  loved. 

"What  are  you  looking  for?" 

"You,  I  guess.    Who  are  you?  What  made  you  like  this?" 

"Everyone  I've  ever  known,  I  think.  You  have  made  me  a  little  different, 
David,  that's  the  only  permanence  you  can  depend  on."  She  shrugged  slightly. 
"Or  maybe  you  only  found  something  in  me  that  I  didn't  know  I  had.  Maybe 
that's  what  it  is." 

"I  feel  like  a  fool,"  he  said  in  a  mufHed  voice.  They  stared  at  each  other 
across  a  huge  gulf  of  separate  experiences  behind  and  before  them.  "If  you  are 
so  many  different  people,  what  did  I  love?    What  will  happen  to  it?" 

"You  loved  whatever  it  was  that  I  have  been  at  this  time.  And  I  the  same  with 
you.  But  we're  passing  each  other,  now,  David,  and  I  don't  know  if  in  ten  years 
you  would  recognize  me  ...  or  even  care,  if  you  did.  But  that  time  still  is,  some- 
where, in  you  and  in  me.  You  can't  get  rid  of  it  or  hurt  it,  ever,  really."  She 
stared  into  the  flames.  David  saw  her  moving  farther  and  farther  away  from, 
being  slowly  consumed  by  flames.  They  sat  quietly  on  the  sofa,  without  speaking 
or  moving  for  a  long  time.     David  felt  slightly  dizzy  and  almost  sleepy. 

Lisa  spoke  softly.     "David,  shall  I  go  change  for  dinner?" 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "Now?  You  want  to  have  a  gay  evening,  now 
that  everything's  changed?" 

"It  isn't  changed  for  me,  David." 

"No,  it  isn't,  is  it?  But  for  me  it  is."  He  looked  at  her  gravely.  "It's  quite 
different  for  me." 


"You  don't  want  to  see  my  new  dress?"  She  tried  to  speak  lightly,  and  her 
voice  trembled.  She  was  like  a  little  girl,  he  thought  tiredly.  He  stood  up  and 
turned  to  face  her.  She  looked  up  at  him  obediently.  "Lisa,  what  I  want  is  for  you 
to  come  back.    I'm  going  to  leave  early  tomorrow  morning,  now;  will  you  come?" 

"David  —  I  can't,  and  —  I  don't  want  to.  But  I  will  go  with  you  to  Orly,  do 
you  want  me  to?" 

"I'm  going  on  an  earlier  flight."  He  flushed.  "I  really  should  get  back. 
You  are  working  tomorrow  morning,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  have  to.  Then  this  will  be  good-bye,  David."  She  rose  and  crossed 
the  floor  swiftly.  He  followed  her  to  the  door.  They  looked  at  each  other  and  he 
spoke.    "Well  .  .  .  good-bye,  Lisa.    What  will  you  do  here?" 

"I  don't  know.  Something,  or  someone,  will  come  along.  I  may  go  some- 
where else,  I  may  go  back  to  the  States.  I  just  don't  know."  She  smiled  at  him. 
"Good-bye,  my  David,  you  will  never  be  for  anyone  else  what  you  have  been  for 
me."  She  pointed  to  the  window.  "Look,  it's  a  good  thing  we  didn't  plan  on  going 
out  —  it  really  is  raining,  now." 

"Just  like  I  said." 

"Just  like  you  said,"  she  granted  him  lightly.     "But  the  fog  was  lovely,  still." 

"O.  K."  He  smiled  tiredly,  opened  the  door  and  went  in  the  hall.  Down- 
stairs he  stood  for  a  moment,  then  passed  through  the  lobby  and  out  into  the  rain. 


MAL  LESLIE,  1965 

Granafaihers  Funeral 


X    HEY— MY  FATHER  and  his  brothers— buried  him; 
Laid  him  in  the  cold  grave  in  our  family  plot. 
The  wind  wept  bitterly  as  he  returned  to  her — 
His  first  wife,  their  mother.    And  I  wept  saltily 
For  the  recent  wife,  whose  lease  on  him  had  expired, 
Who  watched  him  returned  and  knew  defeat  from  the  years. 
The  short  term  lease,  no  longer  than  my  own  life's  length, 
Bound  me  to  her  by  love  but  not  by  blood  which 
After  all  only  freezes  for  grandchildren  to  skate  on. 
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An  Argument  to  Prove  that  the  Abolishing  of  Gum-Chewing  on  the 
Sweet  Bricn:  CoEmpus   may  be   attended  with  some  Inconvenience. 

by  MARY  FITZHUGH,  1964 

^^^"^5  THINGS  now  stand,  the  custom  being  much  in  favor  to  the  degree  that 
the  Sweet  Briar  library,  and  most  especially  the  reserve  room  upstairs  right,  is 
never  void  of  one  or  two  and  generally  three  or  four  gum  chewers,  the  reader  may 
feel  justified  in  averring  that  the  author  is  presuming  to  write  against  the  abolish- 
ment of  a  custom  which  will  most  certainly  never  be  abohshed  anyway,  the  price 
of  cigarettes  and  other  substitutive  diversions  unlikely  to  do  otherwise  than  go  up. 
However,  it  is  in  anticipation,  perhaps  greatly  overblown  by  the  anxieties  of  the 
author,  that  one  or  two  overconscientious  objectors,  themselves  not  of  the  chewing 
habit,  may  rouse  rabble  to  the  point  of  objection  leading  to  abolishment,  that  this 
treatise  is  written.  Having  recently  overheard  some  objections  already  formulated 
by  such  objectors,  I  shall  here  attempt,  with  the  reader's  permission,  to  refute  by 
lucid  and  logical  argument,  several  of  those  objections  advanced. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  argued  that  occasionally  an  avid  smacker,  becoming 
absorbed  in  her  reading  matter,  may  chance  to  permit  her  mouth  drop  open,  the 
gum  consequently  falling  upon  the  page  and  causing  pages  to  stick  fast  together. 
But  I  propose  that  this  is  a  great  advantage  to  students  of  slow  mind  and  heavy 
assignments,  particularly  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  classical  civilization;  for 
it  may  be  seen  that  their  assignments  are  cheerfully  reduced  in  length  and  tedium 
by  the  omission  of  two,  four,  six,  or  more  pages  which  are  irreparably  sealed 
together. 

Second,  it  is  objected  that  the  custom  of  stuffing  as  many  sticks  of  gum  as 
possible  at  one  time  into  the  mouth,  a  custom  now  exceeding  in  popularity  that  of 
stuffing  the  telephone  booth,  has  become  so  frequent  in  the  library  that  those  who 
have  come  to  the  place  solely  to  study  rather  than  to  compete  find  it  terribly 
distracting  to  watch.  However,  I  contend  that  such  diversion  is  necessary  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  mind  after  long  study;  and  I  base  my  argument  upon  a  parallel 
incident  which  I  now  propose  to  describe. 

Recently  I  attended  a  lecture  of  some  hour's  duration;  and  after  the  speech 
had  been  going  on  continuously  for  some  twenty  minutes  I  felt  my  mind  begin- 
ning to  clog  with  the  influx  of  such  a  large  volume  of  information  to  be  absorbed. 
At  precisely  that  instance,  an  avid  listener  seated  next  to  me  reached  into  a  paper 
sack  upon  her  lap,  produced  a  piece  of  hard  candy,  and  began  alternately  sucking 
and  crunching  upon  it.  It  being  a  rather  large  piece  of  candy,  she  continued  in 
this  manner  above  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  time  the  words  of  the  speaker 
were  almost  entirely  drowned  out.  Thus  diverted  from  listening  for  some  time, 
I  found  myself,  immediately  after  the  final  crunch,  able  to  re-commence  listening 
with  a  fresh  and  opened  mind. 

A  third  argument,  and  oddly  enough  one  especially  proposed  by  English 
majors,  is  that  the  discordant  rhythms  of  gum  chewing  in  the  library  interfere 
with  the  proper  scansion  of  poetry  and  other  metrical  works.  But  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  most  accomplished  gum  chewers  chew  in  iambic  pentameter, 
the  meter  in  which  most  poetry  is  written  anyway;  and  thus  they  provide  a  most 
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consonant  background,  unless  the  reader  happens  to  fall  off-beat  (a  fault  which 
may  be  easily  corrected)  or  to  be  reading  the  Aeneid. 

The  unsightly  scattering  of  gum  wrappers  has  been  the  tenet  of  a  fourth 
argument  in  favor  of  the  abolishing  of  gum-chewing.  But  I  assert  that  one  may, 
with  a  little  ingenuity,  find  ample  use  for  these  wrappers;  such  as  bookmarkers, 
or,  in  the  reserve  rooms,  "Do-not-touch-this-book"  signs  which  may  be  left  on 
books  while  one  runs  down  to  the  post  office.  For  the  latter  purpose  also,  if  signs 
do  not  serve  the  purpose,  I  suggest  that  one  deposit  the  gum  itself  upon  the  cover 
of  the  book,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  prevent  the  removal  of  the  book  during 
one's  absence. 

Having  refuted  several  of  the  most  popular  arguments  in  favor  of  the  abolish- 
ing of  gum-chewing,  I  presume  to  propose  several  advantages  which  may  be  had 
by  pursuing  this  popular  habit. 

First,  it  is  advantageous  to  the  health  of  the  chewer,  for  it  strengthens  the 
jaw  muscles  and  improves  facility  of  mastication.  In  addition,  for  those  wishing  to 
lose  weight,  especially  excess  weight  upon  the  cheeks,  it  provides  a  stimulating  and 
pleasant  exercise;  gum  being,  like  celery,  of  a  minus  amount  of  calories  due  to 
the  exertion  required  in  chewing  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  frequent  purchase  of  gum  is  an  aid  to  the  campus 
Snack  Bar,  an  establishment  rapidly  losing  money  due  to  its  low  prices  and  popular 
service.  In  the  same  vein,  it  is  a  much  less  expensive  habit  than  smoking,  the 
present  price  of  a  stick  of  gum  being  1/3  to  1/2  cents  cheaper  than  the  price  of 
a  cigarette;  an  expense  I  confess  seeming  much  out  of  proportion,  having  seen 
one  person  enjoy  one  stick  of  gum  for  the  duration  of  time  necessary  for  the 
smoking  of  two  to  two-and-one-half  packs  of  cigarettes. 

Thirdly  may  I  presume  to  remind  the  reader  that  gum-chewing,  as  opposed 
to  smoking,  is  permitted  at  every  meal;  and,  unlike  the  cigarette  which  must  be 
stubbed  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  meal,  the  gum  wad  may  simply  be 
temporarily  deposited  on  the  edge  of  one's  plate  and  returned  to  the  mouth  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meal. 

In  closing,  may  I  recommend  to  those  objectors  of  whom  I  have  spoken  that 
they  abandon  their  proposition  to  move  the  abolishing  of  gum  chewing  immed- 
iately and  entirely;  for  fear  the  Tradition  of  the  college,  and  subsequently  the 
progress  of  the  endowment,  be  greatly  endangered. 


ANN  DREHER,  1966 
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A  throat,  a  chest,  but  who 
Is  there  to  care? 
A  laugh,  a  sob,  but  who 
Will  lick  the  tear? 

As  many  friends  when   eyes 
Are  shut  or  not. 
No  tree  in  forest  cries, 
But  plant  in   pot. 


JANE  ELLEN  LISHNOFF,  1966 


editor's  note: 

This  prize-winning  poem  was  written  as 

preface  to  a  paper   about  T.   S.   Eliot's 

Cocktail  Party. 


The    Uninvited,    Unexpected,    Unidentified 


X  AM  THE  MAN  in  the  corner  sipping  my  gin 

and   my  water,   quietly, 
To  the  right  of  Julia. 
They  do  not  know  me. 
A  transcendant  of  the  waste  of  the  land,  inking 

out  notes  on  my  hand,  slowly. 
To  the  left  of  Edward. 
I  listen: 


Talk.    Someone   must  talk. 

Let's  sing  of  Klootz  and  Delia, 

(Pour  me  another  one  Celia), 

Of   Lavinia's  Aunt 

And  the  wedding  cake  chant  .  ,  . 

(Oh,  why  don't  they  ever  serve  tidbits 

at  cocktail   parties! 
For  whiskey,   I  drink  it  home  daily.) 
hiave  you  heard  of  the  Vincewell  family? 
Poor  Edward — Lavinia's  in   hHampshire. 
He's  so  utterly,  totally  cramped  here. 
(He  was  always  a  terrible  bore  without  he 

you   know) 


They  do  not  know. 

1  am  the  man  with  two  eyes, 

A  discernment  I  faithfully  realize.    And,  oh, 

"What's  the  matter  with  One-Eyed  Riley. 
Too-ri-oo-ley,  Too-ri-i-ley." 
She  lost  her  eye  in  battle,  so  they  say,  so  they  say. 
I  think  she  lost  it  at  the  portal  in  the  birth- 
right of  the  mortal. 
(But  the  others  are  blind,  and  that's  a  point.) 


.  .  .  half-seraphic,  half-anoinf 

her  on  that  day,  they  did. 
Julia,  we  shall  mold  the  few, 
And  Alex,  Indeed,  will  conduct  thenn  through. 
What  a  lovely  sight! 
An  exodus  we'll  call  it. 
We  are  those  of  the  tri-band  leading  the  flock 

through  the  dry  land,  unaware. 
Seizing  the  blind  children,  groping  with  blind 

wet  hands,  through  the  dry,  loam  lands. 
Won't  it  be  glorious — Won't  it  be  Christian! 
But  you  must  remember,  you  mustn't  forget 
That  I  am  King  of  this  supernal  triplette. 
It  is  risky,  you  know. 
We  can  never  be  sure. 
For  I  was  uninvited,  the  unexpected  guest. 
Intruder  to  the  games  and  chants  of 
Chamberlayne  home. 

I  came  alone. 
We  are  all  alone.    Always  alone. 
A  stranger  to  our  lovers  and  a  garment  for  our  wives. 

Look!    See  the  voidness  of  the  crowd. 

Hanging  on  to  Henry's  shroud. 
It  is  a  terrible  weight  to  carry  around — 
Draping  surnames  to  and  fro. 
The  lost  children  pawing  at  their  mother 
Trying  to  find  identity  in  each  other. 
It  is  a  chance.    It  is  a  chance! 
Pulling  their  sick  bodies  from  the  lance 

of  nothingness. 
Gather  round  me  Guardians,  and  see  how  well 

I  wield. 

But  where  lies  my  identity? 
Oh,  where  lies  my  Identity? 

Drowned, 

drowned, 

drowned 

In  the  corner  of  a  latent  gin  and  water. 
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ROBERT  WALLACE 


1  he      JtlOUSG    (^or  Robert  Frost,  now) 


I 


HAD  SEEN  IT  all  year,  but  had  never 
gone  to  it.    From  my  telephone  window 
it  seemed  a  shed,  on  the  far  slope  where  my 
neighbor's  pasture  backs  against  his  pine-woods; 
it  took  a  sunny  winter  day,  beginning  thaw, 
to  get  me  there  to  find  it  was  a  house, 
or  had  been  a  house  once,  and  after  that 
a  shed  for  storing  hay,  and  then  a  house 
again  but,  empty,  only  for  children 
to  play  in  until  the  floor-boards  started 
to  sag,  crack  open,  and  it  seemed  unsafe 
even  for  that.    After  forty  years  it 
had  taken  a  decided  tilt,  and   leaned 
out  backward  from  the  top  so  that  even 
the  doorways  (doorless)  were  askew  as  if 
to  welcome  only  slanted  men.    Flat,  brown,  the  stones 
on  which  it  sat,  at  corners  and  beneath 
the  doors,  were  crooked  legs,  that  walked  it 
crazily  into  the  light. 

My  neighbor, 
having  seen  me,  came  along  to  see  what 
I  was  up  to,   bringing  as  his  excuse 
a  bucket  of  seeds  for  the  thaw  to  work 
into  the  frost-puffed  ground,  and  told  me  such 
little  as  he  knew  about  the  house.    The  tin 
roof,  now  red-brown  with  rust,  had  been  put  on 
when  his  predecessor  kept  his  hay  stuffed 
there;  he  himself  had   nailed  the  single  planks 
to  the  doorways,  to  keep  the  children  out 
(they  didn't  look  as  if  they  could   have);  and 
he  supposed  he  would  have  to  pull  it  down 
some  year,  if  the  weather  didn't  save  him 
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that.    He  made  sure  I  saw  the  axe-marks  on 
the  six-inch   timbers,   in  between   which,   cracked 
dry  as  the  lines  of  a  face,  the  mud  was 
falling  out  in  little  cubes;  and  left  me 
(being  sure  I  wasn't  up  to  anything) 
to  have  the  place  to  myself. 

Inside,   up 
over  the  stepless  sill  and  past  his  plank, 
I  stood  gingerly  on  the  sagging,  torn 
floor-boards,  still  littered  with  a  wash  of  straw 
gray  as  cobwebs.    The  chimney  was  falling 
in   on   itself,  the   upper   stones  tumbled 
like  a  stone  sock  turning  inside  out,  with 
a  toe  of  brown  rocks  spilled  from  the  fire-place 
onto  the  floor.   Gray,  mud-daubers'  ropes  bound 
the  rafter  poles  here  and  there,  and  vines,  green-coined 
even  in  winter,  stretched  their  suckers  in 
the  windows,  in  the  edges  of  the  hole 
where  a  corner  gaped  wide  as  if  the  house 
had  thought  of  a  picture  window  by  itself 
(a  good  view  of  the  valley:  sentinal 
spruces  dark  against  the  ochre  grasses, 
wire  fences  in  a  wild  geometry 
up  to  the  road,  and  woods  on  the  far  rise). 
The  other  room,  back  of  the  stairway,  must 
have  been  the  kitchen,  but  was  bare,  the  sun 
illuminating  the  gray  walls  on   which 
the  daubers  had  hung   Pan-pipes  of  red   mud, 
stiff,  musical,  in  an  empty  house. 

The  high, 
rotted  stairs  let  me  peek  at  the  loft-rooms, 
a  half-wall  between  them,  the  tin  roof  smoke- 
colored  on  its  underside.    Both  ends  were 
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open — cones  annong  the  green  needles  on 

the  woods-end,  ten  feet  away  fronn  the  house, 

and  only  cold  sky  through  the  other  end, 

from  which  the  chimney  had  melted,  twisting 

the  wall  boards  into  a  splintery  screen 

through  which  the  snow  must  nave  piled  darkly  nights 

when  no  one  was  watching  skies  from  the  house, 

no  valley  lights  visible.   The  vines  had 

invited  themselves  in,  summer  nights,  days, 

when  no  one  was  using  the  loft,  and  left 

a  tracery  of  color  to  match  the  pines 

at  the  other  open  end. 

I  got  back  down, 
lit  a  cigaret,  and  settled  myself  among 
the  furniture  of  stones  and  curling  vines 
to  watch,  beyond  my  frosting  breath,  the  view 
from  the  picture  window.    I  didn't  feel 
I  was  trespassing  on  the  former  owners, 
whoever  they  had  been,  by  taking  their 
cozy  fire-side  for  my  brignt  afternoon; 
all  houses  come  to  this,  and  even  pity 
could  not  imagine  their  evenings,  tiny 
now  at  the  far  end  of  time's  telescope, 
beside  a  real  fire  in  this  old  room, 
nor  love  intrude  on  abandoned  privacies 
of  talk  over  a  table,  of  pride  on 
summer  mornings,  of  loneliness  at  windows. 
They  may  have  had  good  reasons  for  leaving, 
— even  dying  could  have  been — but  they  are 
beyond  our  intentions,  dim,  strange,  cryptic, 
what  we  can  read  is,   not  them,   but  this  rune 
of  wood,  of  old  stone.    It  was  the  house,  still, 
colorful  with  the  flavors  of  itself, 
purged  of  its  uses,  that  rode  out  the  cold, 
the  winds,  like  an  old  ark,  cherry,  having 
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forgotten  what  it  once  had  had  a  mind  to  save. 

The  thing  I  felt  was  clarity.   The  old 

poet,  who  died  this  week,  would  have  said  I 

was  "getting  lost."    It  wasn't  only  that. 

My  truth  was  the  hardiness  of  a  house, 

the  way  the  wood  and  stone,  having  taken 

a  shape,   refused  to  give  it  up.    His  poenns 

would  be  like  that,  taking  something  he  made 

into  newer  centuries,  tilted  to 

alien  weathers,  refusing  to  go  down, 

sharp,  buoyant,  queer,    hie  would  know  what  I  mean: 

not  the  people  of  the  house,  the  loss,  but  the  made-thing 

itself,  which  as  they  had  forgotten  it 

had  forgotten  them,   but  kept  a  stance  they 

once  gave  it,  and  never  would  be  as  it  might 

have  been  without  them.    What  stays,  not  what  goes. 

My  truth  was,  after  all,  not  loss,  but  lastingness. 

I   saw  my  house,   not  even   built  when  this 
first  touched  its  prow  against  the  swelling  green 
of  Virginia  hills;  my  puppy,  bouncing 
in  the  yard,  was  a  white  spot  beside  the  car. 

A  hardiness. 

That  open  shade,  vine-browed, 
was  like  an  eye  from  which  I  looked  across 
to  my  own  life,  a  yard  I  had  not  tended 
well  enough — the  puppy's  clutter  of  rags 
and  bones  and  plastic  bottles  dotting  it — ; 
my  blood  seemed  clearer  in  my  wrists,  eyes, 
so  that  my  hands  were  hungry  for  the  tools 
by  which  such  alien  things,  houses,  verses, 
are  made  to  take  a   landscape  by  the  pure 
idea  turned  to  stone  or  wood  or  words, 
and  left  haunting  the  wind's  tingling,  clumsy  ear 
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or  tempting  its  slow  touch  to  pull  down  walls 
sharper  than  such  windy  fingers. 

I  took 
nny  grassy  path  back  to  the  present,  took 
up  my  life  as  if  I'd  never  been  away, 
tne  puppy  jumping  at  me  as  I  came, 
the  raggy  stuff  of  zinnias  crackling  in  v/ind 
by  the  porch,  eave-shadows  on  the  windows 
I  would  look  out  of.    I  made  the  porch-boards  thump, 
in  sun,  as  if  I'd  never  been  away 
— except  for  sensing  that  ragged  eye  I'd 
been  inside  of,  watching  me,  from  a  hill 
facing  the  slope  I'd  set  my  living  on. 
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by  ASTRID  PREVITALI,  1965 

A  FORGOTTEN  GIFT 


T 

^  HE  PHONE  rang  and  Terry's  hand  reached  over  awkwardly  through  the 
maze  of  socks,  a  handkerchief,  cigarette  butts,  and  fumbhng,  finally  managed  to 
reach  the  receiver  and  pull  it  over  to  his  ear.  In  the  process  he  upset  the  ashtray 
which  went  tumbling  to  the  floor. 

"Yeh  .  .  ." 

Joan's  voice  came  out  brassy  over  the  phone.  "Terry  darling!  Come  on 
over  and  have  a  drink  with  me.  I'm  absolutely  bored  stiff  and  it's  only  eleven-thirty. 
I  do  want  to  talk  with  you.    This  town  is  getting  me  down." 

"Why  don't  you  take  a  ride  on  the  subway?" 

"Tunny  boy!    I'd  probably  sit  next  to  the  garbage  man  on  his  way  to  work." 

"He'd  still  be  able  to  admire  your  ankles." 

"Terrence,  you're  absolutely  repulsive!" 

""Well,  Brutus,  don't  stick  that  knife  into  the  same  place  all  the  time.  My 
sense  of  humor  has  hardly  improved  since  I've  met  you.  Besides,  it's  too  early  in 
the  morning  for  you  to  expect  me  to  sound  eager  to  hail  a  cab  and  make  my  way 
for  the  nearest  bar.     You  are  a  most  corrupting  influence  on  my  ordered  life." 

"I'm  sure  I  v>^ould  never  have  met  you,  had  you  been  a  Wall  Street  man,  so 
as  far  as  your  routine  goes,  I'm  not  too  upset.  By  the  way,  I  hate  telephone  conversa- 
tions so  would  you  please  come  on  over  if  you  can  manage  to  untie  yourself  from 
your  sheets." 

"I  must  admit,  they  have  a  far  more  binding  effect  on  me."  A  short  pause 
followed.  Terry  chuckled.  ""O.K.,  honey,  I'm  ready  to  comply  with  your  every 
wish.    I'll  see  you  in  about  a  half  an  hour."    He  replaced  the  receiver  on  the  hook. 

He  sighed,  closed  his  eyes  for  a  minute  and  then  swung  his  bare  feet  to  the 
floor.  His  mouth  tasted  of  stale  cigarettes.  He  wished  he  had  at  least  put  a  bit 
of  toothpaste  in  his  mouth  last  night.  He  reached  over  for  a  new  cigarette,  lit  it 
and  threw  the  match  to  the  floor.  The  room  was  cluttered  and  everything  seemed 
to  have  a  sickening  grey  tinge  to  it.  The  torn  green  window  shade  flapped  drunkenly 
against  the  partially  open  window  as  the  slight  spring  breeze  tried  to  breathe  some 
freshness  into  the  room.  He  couldn't  quite  face  the  bright  sunlight.  He  lifted 
himself  up  and  walked  to  the  bathroom. 

After  he  finished  washing,  he  went  back  to  the  night  table  to  try  to  find 
his  wristwatch.     Someone  knocked  on  the  door. 

"Just  a  minute!"   He  slipped  on  his  bathrobe.   "O.  K.,  come  on  in." 

It  was  Bertha,  the  old  boxer  of  a  maid.  She  peeked  around  the  door  with 
her  large  droopy  eyes,  which  were  enveloped  by  wrinkles  of  skin.  She  managed 
to  get  her  whole  monstrous  self  into  the  room  with  her  pail  and  toilet  brush. 

What  a  sight  to  see  in  the  morning.  It  was  enough  to  make  anyone  want 
to  hide  under  the  covers. 
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"Bertha,  old  girl,  why  don't  you  tackle  the  bathroom  first,  and  kindly  dose  the 
door.     I'm  almost  on  my  way  out." 

She  complied  silently  and  waddled  into  the  bathroom.  He  heard  her  set  the 
pail  down  on  the  floor  and  start  to  run  the  water  in  the  bathtub. 

She's  probably  got  her  eye  pasted  to  the  keyhole,  the  perverted  old  fool.  Have 
to  remember  to  put  some  bubble  gum  in  there. 

He  smiled  to  himself  and  started  to  dress.  He  knew  his  dress  was  impeccable 
as  he  stood  before  the  mirror  on  the  door.  He  admired  his  lean  body  which  did 
not  show  his  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  but  still  seemed  to  retain  the  trim  look  which 
he  had  kept  since  his  track  days  at  college.  His  hair  was  still  black  and  his  grey 
eyes  still  sparkled  mischievously.  They  hadn't  yet  attained  the  bleary-eyed  look  of 
the  night  people.  His  lips  curved  up  into  an  unexpected  grin.  He  gave  a  final 
straightening  tug  to  his  tie  and  threw  on  his  suit  jacket,  patting  the  breast  pocket, 
reassuring  himself  that  his  billfold  was  still  there.  Probably  good  old  Joan  would 
drink  through  another  twenty  bucks  of  his.     Goddamn  her  pretty  little  ass. 

The  bath  water  was  still  running.  "Feel  free  to  take  a  bath  here  any  time. 
Bertha,  old  girl!"  he  yelled  toward  the  bathroom  door.  With  that  he  opened  the 
door  to  the  hallway  and  left. 

As  he  walked  into  the  drinking  club  which  was  on  the  basement  floor  of  the 
hotel,  he  saw  Joan  sitting  at  one  of  the  far  booths.  Her  blonde  hair  was  swept  over 
one  eye  in  the  usual  manner,  so  he  was  not  too  sure  that  she  noticed  him  as  he 
walked  in.  He  made  his  way  through  the  empty  tables.  He  noticed  one  man 
sitting  at  the  bar  talking  to  Joe,  the  bartender.  "Why  when  I  walked  in  last  night, 
you  have  never  seen  such  hell  break  loose.  Why  she  accused  me  of  having  a  throw 
at  that  dumb  blonde,  Man,  I  just  don't  get  women  who  ..." 

"Hi,  old  girl!"  Terry  svmng  himself  into  the  seat  opposite  Joan.  "Why, 
you  do  look  under  the  weather.     What's  up?" 

She  glanced  at  him  under  her  heavily  mascarared  eyelashes.  He  decided  she 
did  look  attractive  even  though  for  most  women,  mascara  detracted  rather  than 
attracted.    There  was  nothing  vulgar  about  her  make-up. 

Her  pink  lips  parted  in  a  scornful  smile.  "Don't  try  to  convince  me  that  you 
are  the  picture  of  all  that  is  sunshine  and  life." 

Terry  snorted.    He  lit  a  cigarette  and  blew  the  smoke  in  her  face. 

"If  you  don't  watch  out,  funny  boy,  I'll  pour  this  whiskey  sour  down  your 
spotless  starched  shirt  collar." 

"Now,  no  cause  to  get  violent.  You  can't  hurt  old  Julius  Caesar  once  you've 
killed  him  already."  He  laughted  and  motioned  for  the  bartender.  "Make  it  two 
more  whiskey  sours." 

He  looked  back  at  her.  "What's  your  schedule  for  today  after  we  wine  and 
dine?" 

"I  thought  I'd  try  to  do  some  shopping,  but  I'm  not  so  sure  I  can  tackle  this 
city  today.    There's  a  sale  at  Bloomingdales.    Thought  I  might  take  advantage  of  it." 

"Can't  let  those  black  slips  with  the  pink  lace  fringe  get  all  sold  out,  can  you?" 

"Sure,  I  thought  I'd  change  to  pink  slips  with  black  lace." 

"Now  there's  an  original  idea." 
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The  two  drinks  were  placed  in  front  of  them.  Terry  knew  that  Joan  would 
immediately  take  out  the  orange  slice  and  eat  it.  This  was  only  one  of  her  peculiar 
habits.  Most  people  waited  until  they  had  finished  their  drink.  He  watched 
her  as  she  delicately  reached  into  the  glass  with  her  long  polished  fingernails  and 
carefully  picked  up  the  slice  so  that  her  fingers  wouldn't  get  wet.  She  bit  into 
the  orange  with  a  practiced  gesture  and  put  the  peel  into  the  ashtray. 

"Hows  about  a  cigarette,  Sir  Lancelot?" 

"Young  maidens  shouldn't  smoke." 

He  ht  it  for  her  with  a  quick  gesture  and  dropped  the  lighter  back  into  his 
pocket.    She  propped  her  chin  on  the  palm  of  her  hand  and  looked  across  at  him. 

"When  do  you  start  your  job  with  MacGowan  and  Sons?" 

"Monday.  Ought  to  set  me  up  real  well.  MacGowan  and  I  really  hit  it  off. 
He's  an  O.K.  stud.  Invited  me  down  to  a  party  at  his  house  on  Long  Island 
tomorrow.     Do  you  want  to  tag  along?" 

"Might  be  fun,  just  as  long  as  I'm  not  classified  as  your  pet  poodle.  I  think 
I  know  what  house  he  owns.  Real  nice  place  over  the  water.   Big  place  for  parties." 

She  brushed  back  her  hair  as  she  took  a  sip  from  her  glass. 

"I  never  told  you  I  saw  Emmy  the  other  day.  She's  getting  a  divorce.  Says 
that  Jim  is  becoming  too  much  of,  as  she  would  say,  a  settled  man.  She  says 
she  can't  get  him  away  from  the  office  and  when  he  does  come  home,  just  sits 
with  his  newspaper  till  dinner  and  then  out  for  a  drink  with  his  associates.  Says 
she's  getting  lonely.     It's  not  how  it  used  to  be." 

She  smiled.     "Terry,  hows  about  another  drink?" 

It  was  her  habit  to  get  suddenly  tender  at  the  prospect  of  a  drink. 

"Joe,  two  more !  You  realize  Joan,  that  she  would  have  a  problem  without  him. 
I  mean,  she's  not  what  one  might  call  a  swinging  dame.  She  was  lucky  to  get  Will 
in  the  first  place.  Can't  push  luck  too  far.  Hell,  she's  as  comfortable  as  a  Persian 
cat.    Gets  caressed  occasionally  and  lives  in  luxury.    How  can  you  miss?" 

He  didn't  really  feel  like  another  cigarette,  but  he  lit  one  anyway,  this  time  not 
forgetting  Joan.     She  wrinkled  her  finely  chiseled  nose. 

"Terence,  you  really  are  an  insensitive  bastard." 

"Well,  I've  never  seen  you  weeping  too  arduously  over  anyone  else's  mis- 
fortunes. Hell,  I  don't  think  you'd  let  one  tear  mess  up  your  mascara  job  if  I  got 
hit  by  a  car  this  afternoon." 

"You  know  I'd  let  at  least  two  drop,  darling." 

It  must  be  time  for  another  drink.  He  signaled  the  waiter  again.  He  glanced 
at  his  watch. 

"How's  about  a  little  lunch?" 

"All  right." 

He  ordered  pretzels  and  cheese.  After  they  had  finished  eating,  she  decided 
that  it  was  too  late  to  try  a  fling  at  the  stores.    She  got  up. 

"See  you  about  seven?" 

"O.K.  Joan  girl,  don't  miss  me  too  much."    He  noticed  the  man  still  sitting  at 
the  bar  as  he  took  Joan  to  the  elevator  and  walked  to  the  door. 
"That  redhead  was  all   right.     Don't  you  think,   Joe?    I  mean,   she  had  what 
it  takes." 

Terry  walked  outside.     It  was  still  a  bit  chilly  for  this  time  of  year.     He 


decided  to  finish  up  some  work  at  the  office,  so  he  turned  left  and  headed  toward 
the  big  building  facing  him. 

As  he  left  the  office,  it  was  starting  to  get  dark  and  he  wasn't  sure  where  he 
was  going  exactly.  He  turned  toward  Central  Park  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches.  If  he  allowed  Joan  two  hours  to  get  ready  for  the  night,  she  might  be 
ready  in  three.  He  noticed  a  small  scotch  terrier  squirming  madly  on  a  red 
leather  leash.  The  woman  who  had  the  leash  in  hand  stepped  by  him  in  four- 
inch  heels  which  made  her  at  least  six  feet  one.  Perhaps  this  was  to  enlighten  men 
on  the  superiority  of  women.  A  large  man  dressed  in  a  brown  coat,  slightly 
fringed  at  the  sleeves,  walked  by,  his  hands  clenching  and  unclenching  in  a  silent 
rhythm. 

Suddenly  a  little  girl  peeked  her  head  out  from  behind  a  bush  at  him,  gleefully 
smiling  as  if  she  had  made  a  long  yearned  for  discovery.  As  she  presented  her- 
self before  him,  he  noticed  how  her  nose  was  freckled  and  that  her  teeth  were 
too  wide-spaced  for  her  smile  to  be  pretty,  but  the  way  her  eyes  sparkled  seemed 
to  make  her  face  almost  beautiful.  She  wore  a  little  blue  cap  and  coat  and  in  her 
hand  she  held  a  bunch  of  violets. 

"Want  one?"  she  asked  as  she  offered  one  with  her  right  hand. 

He  grinned.     "I'd  love  one.    Where  did  you  find  them?" 

"Over  by  the  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  park." 

"That  makes  it  most  clear." 

"You  can  only  have  one  on  one  condition." 

"What's  that?" 

"That  you  let  me  put  it  in  your  buttonhole.  Mummy  always  does  it  to  Daddy 
when  she  goes  for  a  walk  with  him.  There!"  She  stuck  out  her  small  pink 
tongue  between  her  teeth  as  she  concentrated  on  getting  the  flower  into  his  button- 
hole.   She  stood  back  and  looked  at  him  with  her  head  cocked.    "That  looks  good." 

"Well,  it  couldn't  help  but  be  if  you  gave  it  to  me." 

She  walked  over  and  sat  beside  him  still  holding  the  rest  of  her  violets  in 
her  hand.  He  liked  her  sitting  there.  He  felt  a  sudden  warmth  rush  into  him.  It 
was  strange.  He  couldn't  laugh  at  her  as  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  very  serious 
expression. 

"You  know  what  Daddy  said?  He  said  that  if  I  waited  for  a  long  time,  a 
big  knight  would  come  along  and  then  I  could  be  married  like  Mummy  and  Daddy. 
He  said  he'd  have  to  be  extra  special  and  that  I'd  have  to  like  him  as  much  as  he 
likes  Mummy.   You  think  my  big  knight  will  look  like  you?" 

"I  don't  know,  Lady  of  the  Lake.     He'll  probably  look  a  lot  different." 
I  don't  know.     I  think  he  might  look  like  you."     She  looked  down  at  a 
toy  wristwatch.     "It's  suppertime."     It  was  beginning  to  get  dark.     "Bye!" 

She  stood  up  and  skipped  off.  He  wanted  to  call  her  back  but  it  was  already 
dark.  She'd  better  get  home  for  dinner.  He  got  up  himself  and  walked  back  to 
the  hotel.  He'd  have  a  few  drinks  before  he  called  for  Joan.  Right  now  he  didn't 
want  to  see  her,  at  least  not  immediately.  He  touched  the  small  violet.  It  would 
wither  before  he  would  see  her. 
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NEILL  MYERS,  1965 


Leaves   in   a   Spring   Ram 


Wind-whipped,   rain-ripped, 
Twisting,  they  curl, 
writhe  and  unfurl 
again,  their  pink 
petioles  pursed 
and  furry  green 
surfaces  pricked 
and  torn  by  swift- 
stinging  needles 
of  rain.   Again 
they  pinch  tightly 
to  their  branches, 
swaying,  fraying 
with  the  lustful, 
gustful  wind  in 
its  furious 
flight.   It  deftly 
calms,  and  calls  them 
softly  to  rest. 

The  rain  drips  slow. 
The  wind  has  hushed. 
Below  the  tree 
lies  one  still  leaf 
drowned,  unburied; 
Unnoticlng, 
those  above  her 
quietly  sip 
delicate  rain. 
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by  KATHY  HSU,  1964 

From   Tsai   Loo   to   Tsai   Pao 

My  honorable  cousin  Tsai  Pao: 

It  has  been  many  months  since  last  I  wrote  and  I  beg  you  to  forgive  this 
unworthy  cousin  for  this  great  lack  of  courtesy.  I  hope  this  letter  finds  you  and 
yovir  family  well  and  the  shop  prospering.  Ling  Nam  wrote  me  a  few  days  ago 
informing  me  that  you  intended  to  move  the  business  to  Run-I  Road  in  Kowloon. 
I  think  this  a  very  wise  decision  as  the  site,  I  understand,  is  near  the  busy  ferry 
line  to  the  Hong  Kong  side. 

My  life  here  in  Washington,  the  great  capital  of  America,  has  been  very 
rewarding  for  me.  As  you  know  I  am  chief  cook  at  the  Embassy  and  the  pay 
is  good.  In  addition,  the  prestige  which  comes  with  the  job  is  most  satisfactory. 
Last  night  I  cooked  for  fifty  guests  among  which  were  many  high  officials  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  You  will  be  much  honored  to  know  that  I  already  have  quite 
an  extensive  collection  of  autographed  pictures  of  well-known  dignitaries  which 
even  Poiret,  the  French  Embassy  cook,  is  envious  of.  My  particular  favorite  is 
the  large  color  photo  of  Wing  Ling,  Miss  China.  It  is  inscribed  with  these  words: 
"To  Mr.  Tsai  Loo,  in  memory  of  a  memorable  meal.  Wing  Ling."  I  have  this 
framed  and  it  hangs  over  my  dresser. 

But  then  you  know  I  have  written  not  to  tell  you  of  my  life  here  but  rather 
of  that  other  business.  As  you  know  I  have  amassed  some  savings  here  and  I  would 
like  to  take  a  wife.  This  is  quite  a  decision  on  my  part  for  as  you  know  I  will 
reach  my  thirty-eighth  birthday  this  coming  seventh  month.  I  have  met  several 
prospects  here,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  satisfactory.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Chinese  ladies  in  this  part  of  the  world  have  become  quite  "emancipated,"  No 
more  is  there  that  Old  World  humbleness.  Instead  of  following  behind  you  as 
you  proceed  down  the  street  they  stride  ahead  of  you  full  of  a  vigor  that  is  some- 
what distressing.  Their  smile  is  automatic  now  and  instead  of  a  modest  bow  or 
a  gentle  shake  of  the  hand  as  greeting,  they  enthusiastically  pump  your  hand  until 
your  arm  feels  wretched. 

So  you  see  my  problem. 

My  friend  Tsao  suggested  I  write  to  a  close  relative  and  perhaps  have  some- 
thing arranged.  Thus  I  have  written  to  you  to  ask  you  this  favor.  I  know  one 
needs  time  to  work  out  these  matters  but  I  am  sure  that  with  the  influence  and  the 
contacts  you  have  it  would  be  easier  on  you  than  on  Third  Uncle  or  Aunt  Feng. 
I  would  very  much  like  to  start  a  correspondence  with  a  respectable  young  lady  of 
my  station  whom  I  could  very  soon  ask  to  come  over  to  join  with  me  in  marriage. 
I  trust  in  your  good  judgment  and  excellent  taste  to  arrange  this  for  me.  I  enclose 
a  recent  picture  of  me  taken  at  a  great  monument  to  an  American  president  who, 
I  am  told,  was  born  in  a  humble  cabin  in  the  woods. 

Please  give  my  warmest  regards  to  Third  Uncle  and  his  family.     Also  I  am 
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sending  a  package  to  you  tomorrow  full  of  things  I  think  you  will  enjoy.    I  thank 
you  deeply  and  remain 

Your  respectful  cousin 
Tsai   Loo 

My  dear  cousin  Tsai  Loo, 

It  was  with  great  joy  that  I  and  my  family  received  your  letter  and  later 
the  gifts.  Your  magnanimity  is  overwhelming  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  express 
my  gratitude  at  your  thoughtfulness  and  consideration. 

Last  week  we  moved  the  shop  to  Run- 1  Road  in  Kowloon.  You  know  that  old 
saying,  "Simple  to  open  a  shop  .  .  .  Another  thing  to  keep  it  open."  That  is  the 
difficulty.  "Do  not  open  a  shop  unless  you  like  to  smile,"  my  father  used  to  tell 
me.  I  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  smile  lately  and  wonder  if  this  has 
contributed  to  the  general  slump  in  business.  To  be  pleasant  to  customers  who 
come  in,  ask  to  see  two  dozen  bolts  of  cloth,  and  after  feeling  carefully  all  the 
textures,  turn  around  with  a  half-apolegetic  smile  and  murmur,  "I  am  just  looking 
around  today."  Then  you  very  solicitously  smile  back  and  ask  her  if  there  was 
anything,  anything  at  all  she  especially  liked  and  you  are  only  answered  by  a  vague 
shake  of  the  head.  All  the  bolts  have  to  be  put  back  on  the  racks  which  reach  almost 
to  the  ceiling  and  as  you  climb  down  from  putting  the  last  roll  of  cloth  back,  you 
start  your  climb  upwards  again  as  another  "customer"  walks  in. 

Ah,  complain,  complain.  Forgive  these  bitter  words  I  have  written.  My 
news  should  be  of  a  more  cheerful  nature. 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  your  request  to  me  for  assistance  in  finding  a 
suitable  young  lady  to  whom  you  could  eventually  offer  a  home.  You  flatter  me 
when  you  speak  of  my  "influence"  for  the  tmth  is  that  I  know  only  the  humblest 
people  though  all  of  them  are  of  the  best  upbringing.  By  far  the  gem  among  all 
the  young  ladies  I  have  in  mind  is  Miss  Tsu  Y-Lin.  She  is  just  what  you  are  looking 
for:  modest,  hard-working  of  a  good  background  (her  father  owns  the  small  vege- 
tarian restaurant  down  the  road;  he  formerly  owned  several  stores  in  Canton),  and 
of  good  features  and  demeanor.  I  have  spoken  with  Old  Man  Tsa  concerning  the 
correspondence  and  he  is  totally  in  agreement.  Forgive  me  if  I  am  presumptuous 
but  I  have  already  placed  in  Miss  Tsu's  hands  your  photograph.  I  enclose  also  a 
recent  photograph  of  the  young  lady  in  question.  I  can  predict  your  relationship 
with  Miss  Tsu  will  develop  very  well  since  you  are  so  admirably  suited  to  each  other. 

I  hope  you  are  of  the  best  of  health.  Third  Uncle  and  Aimt  Feng  send  their 
most  warmest  wishes  for  your  continuing  success.  You  are  indeed  fortunate  to  be 
in  the  prosperous  United  States. 

Your  respectful  cousin, 
Tsai  Pao 

My  honorable  cousin  Tsai  Pao: 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Tsu  arrived  a  week  ago.  She  is  returning  to 
Hong  Kong  tomorrow.  She  is  highly  unsatisfactory  and  it  is  very  painful  for  me 
to  say  this  but  I  think  you  have  been  deluding  me  all  along.  This  is  very  dis- 
honorable on  your  part  and  I  will  expect  an  explanation,  a  full  one,  soon. 

Tsai  Loo 
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My  honorable  cousin  Tsai  Loo, 

To  put  it  mildly  your  last  letter  disturbed  me.  Just  why  should  you  find  this 
admirable  young  lady  distasteful,  especially  after  having  conducted  an  extensive 
correpondence  with  her  ?  And  how  dare  you  accuse  me  of  deluding  you.  I  did  no 
such  thing.  Can  I  help  it  if  she  is  a  little  more  modern  than  what  you  thought 
she  would  be? 

Tsai  Pao 


My  cousin  Tsai  Pao 

A  little  more  modern,  did  you  say?  Are  you  blind  or  something?  Do  you 
know  what  the  young  lady  in  question  did  on  arriving  at  the  airport  here?  She 
was  chewing  gum  and  with  a  very  independent  air,  shook  my  hand  and  nonchalantly 
walked  ahead.  Really,  Tsai  Pao,  this  was  the  shock  of  my  life.  I  had  been  prepared 
from  her  letters  to  greet  a  gentle,  modest  lady.  What  did  I  greet  instead?  A  veri- 
table monster.  This  is  why  I  think  I  was  deluded.  You  must  have  helped  her 
write  those  letters  that  impressed  me  as  being  from  a  lady  of  the  old  tradition. 

You  would  not  believe  the  preparations  I  went  through  to  please  Miss  Tsu. 
With  the  money  I  had  saved  I  rented  an  apartment  with  a  view  to  rival  that  of  the 
Lido  Hotel  on  Repulse  Bay.  I  made  a  down  payment  on  a  washing  machine,  a  dryer, 
a  television  set,  a  hi-fi  set,  I  bought  a  complete  set  of  bedroom  furniture  in  what 
she  had  told  me  was  her  favorite  color  —  red.  Donkey  that  I  am,  I  should  have 
known  her  true  nature  by  her  choice  of  color. 

Anyway  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  as  of  a  week  ago,  I  am  in  debt 
one  thousand  American  dollars. 

You  ask  me  why  I  dislike  this  "admirable  young  lady?"  She  is  to  put  it 
short  too  Westernized  to  my  taste.  You  would  think  she  would  wear  only  Chinese 
cheong  sam  but  instead  she  stepped  off  the  plane  in  a  Western  dress  that  came 
above  her  knees.  She  smokes  and  drinks  as  if  she  had  been  over  here  for  three 
years  instead  of  three  days.    And  you  ask  me  what  is  wrong  with  her? 

I  had  thought  I  could  trust  my  own  cousin  to  arrange  things  decently  but 
evidently  I  have  misjudged  in  this  instance. 

Respectfully 
Tsai  Loo 


Tsai  Loo,  my  cousin. 

My  honorable  cousin,  I  think  you  should  know  a  few  things.  First  of  all  it 
is  not  upon  my  head  that  the  blame  falls  for  this  fiasco  but  rather  on  yours,  You 
are,  pardon  the  expression,  exhibiting  an  old-fashioned  attitude  which  does  not 
become  a  man  who  has  lived  abroad  these  many  years.  Do  you  not  reali2e  that 
even  women  here  in  Hong-Kong  have  become  ultra-modernized?  There  is  no 
longer  any  such  thing  as  a  woman  who  trails  after  the  husband  and  wipes  the  dust 
from  his  feet.     Everyone  smokes  and  drinks  and  the  women  most  of  all.     They 


have  permanent  waves,  they  wear  shorts,  they  ride  motor-cycles.  On  the  whole 
they  are  a  very  aggressive  lot  and  it  is  surprising  that  you  whom  I  would  suppose  to 
be  more  worldly-wise  have  not  seen  evidence  of  this  yet. 

Ah,  but  this  is  not  solving  your  problem,  is  it?  As  I  gather  from  your  letter 
you  still  seek  a  wife.  There  is  a  second  prospect  which  I  would  like  to  put  forward 
for  your  consideration.  There  is  this  absolutely  charming  young  lady  here  who 
would  like  to  start  a  correspondence  with  you.  As  you  can  see  from  the  picture 
enclosed  she  is  quite  attractive.  It  is  true  that  she  does  have  a  bad  tooth  but  then 
that  can  be  remedied.     I  am  sure  this  is  the  one  for  you.  .  .  . 


JUDY  DUNN,  1964 

Song    Within   hie 
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lECAUSE  YOU  were 
The  only  song  within   me 
And  night  comes  but  once 
Before  the  dawn, 
Because  we  stood  long  hours 
At  the  edge  of  summer 
And  laughed  back  into  childhood, 
Because  I  understood  no  voice  but  your  own 
And  knew  no  other  hand, 
No  other  treasure. 
Because  you  were  with  me 
And  are  gone, 

I  stand  in  a  circle  of  loneliness, 
Drawn   without  measure. 
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by  KATE  REGAN,  1965 

NIGHT-TIME 

YY HEN  I  WAS  a  child,  I  had  a  friend  who  had  two  homes.  Once  she  had 
hved  in  my  neighborhood,  Hke  everyone  else  I  knew,  in  one  home,  with  one  set  of 
parents.  But  I  could  hardly  remember  that  time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Carol  had 
always  lived  in  a  place  called  St.  Louis  with  her  mother,  during  the  winter;  and 
her  return  in  the  summer  to  stay  with  her  father  meant  for  me  the  beginning  of 
summer.  She  was  my  best  friend  and  we  played  together  all  summer  long — making 
endless  clover  chains;  sucking  the  sweet  dew  of  the  honeysuckle;  rolling  down 
long,  grassy  slopes  to  land,  in  a  glorious  dizzy  whirl  of  blue  sky  and  green  grass; 
and  always  pretending  to  be  something  else— princesses,  ballet  dancers,  Tarzan's 
Jane  —  anything  but  two  five-year-old  girls  with  grass-stained  knees.  Carol  was 
gay,  bright,  and  greatly  admired  by  all  the  children,  including  me,  for  having 
once,  in  a  fit  of  temper,  bitten  my  sister  on  the  ear. 

Once  I  asked  my  mother,  "Why  don't  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbin  live  together 
any  more?" 

She  answered  slowly,  "Well,  they  decided  they  didn't  love  each  other  any 
more  and  they  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  live  together." 

"Why  don't  they?    Love  each  other?" 

"Well,  sometimes  people  don't,"  she  said  softly. 

I  didn't  want  to  know  any  more.  In  my  small  family,  love  was  so  large, 
I  could  not  imagine  it  running  out. 

When  I  was  seven,  my  family  moved  to  another  part  of  the  city.  I  didn't  see 
much  of  Carol  that  summer,  and  I  missed  her  sorely,  because  I  was  at  first  shy  and 
timid  in  my  new  neighborhood.  As  I  slowly  made  friends,  Carol  faded  in  my 
mind,  and  in  another  year  she  was  little  more  than  a  memory,  mixed  up  with  all 
my  memories  of  that  old  neighborhood.  Still  I  was  glad  when  one  day  my  mother 
told  me,  "Carol's  back!"  It  was  like  saying,  simimer's  back,  and  laughing,  and 
clover  in  the  sun. 

For  the  first  time  that  I  could  remember  since  her  parents'  divorce,  Carol  was 
going  to  spend  the  night.  Her  father  was  bringing  her  and  they  would  stay  for 
dinner.  I  waited  all  day  for  them  to  arrive  and  was  at  the  door  before  they  could 
ring  the  bell. 

"Carol!"  She  was  tall,  thinner,  and  quiet.  We  smiled  at  each  other  with 
delight. 

Yet  the  evening  was  somehow  not  right.  Everything  was  different  in  our 
lives  now;  we  found  little  to  talk  about  and  became  uncomfortable.  Both  of  us 
were  relieved  when  it  was  time  for  bed.  As  we  came  into  the  living  room  to  say 
goodnight,  we  found  my  parents  embracing  each  other;  they  were  very  much  in 
love  and  I  knew  it,  comfortably. 

"Lovers,  lovers!"  I  teased,  pushing  against  my  father's  side.  He  included 
me;  we  became  a  warm  circle.  I  turned,  laughing,  to  Carol.  She  was  staring  at 
us  with  an  expression  I  could  not  understand,  but  it  made  me  uneasy. 


"Well,  don't  forget  Carol!"     my  mother  exclaimed.     "Come  here,  darling!" 

Mr.  Corbin  had  followed  us;  he  stood  looking  at  his  child  silently.  Then, 
"Well,  /  don't  forget  her,  do  I  Carol?"  he  cried  heartily.  "Come  give  your  daddy 
a  big  hug  and  a  kiss !"    She  turned  to  him  slowly,  kissed  him  docilely. 

"Good  night,  Daddy." 

"Let's  go  to  bed,"  I  said  quickly. 

My  mother  tucked  us  into  bed  and  kissed  me  warmly.  She  hugged  Carol, 
hard,  and  whispered  softly,  "Good  night,  darling.     Sweet  dreams." 

"That's  what  you're  supposed  to  say  to  me,"     I  murmered  sleepily. 

"I  do,  I  say  it  to  both  my  little  girls." 

After  she  left,  we  talked  a  little  and  then  lay  quietly  in  our  beds.  I  heard 
a  muffled  sound:  Carol  was  sobbing.  I  lay  still  with  shock.  Carol  had  never 
cried,  even  when  the  bee  stvmg  her  foot  and  the  stinger  wouldn't  come  out. 

"Carol?" 

I  was  frightened.     The  sobbing  stopped.     We  lay  silently. 

"Carol  .  .  .  were  you  crying?" 

"A  little  ...  not  really." 

"Why?" 

A  pause.  Then  she  cried  in  a  stifled  voice,  "I  want  my  mother  ...  I  want 
her  terribly  ..." 

"But  she's  not  here.    Don't  you  want  your  father?" 

"No.    I  hate  him  .  .  .  Never  mind,"    she  said  wearily,    "I'm  going  to  sleep." 

But  she  did  not  sleep.  She  continued  to  cry  steadily,  hard  little  sobs  like 
stones,  calling  now  and  then  for  her  mother.  "Carol  —  I'm  going  to  get  your 
father."  It  was  almost  a  threat;  I  was  angry  and  I  did  not  know  why.  I  wanted 
her  to  stop. 

"I  want  my  mother  ..." 

I  crept  downstairs.  My  parents  and  Mr.  Corbin  were  playing  cards  on  the 
back  porch.  I  hesitated  before  disturbing  them;  they  were  enjoying  themselves 
in  an  adult  world  I  could  not  enter.  But  I  knew  I  could  not  go  back  to  that  dark 
room  and  listen  to  my  friend's  sobbing. 

"Mother,"  I  whispered.     "Come  here." 

She  came,  a  little  impatiently.  "What  is  it.  Dear?  You  should  be  asleep  by 
now.     Daddy  and  Mr.  Corbin  and  I  are  busy." 

"But  Carol's  crying''  I  whispered  frantically.  "She's  been  crying  and  crying 
and  she  says  she  wants  her  mother!" 

"Oh."  Very  gently,  she  pulled  me  to  her.  "Ed,  Carol  wants  you,"  she  said 
quietly. 

"But  she  wants  her  mother!" 

"Hush,  darling."  My  mother  held  me,  rocking  me  absently,  as  she  did  when 
I  was  a  baby.  But  I  would  not  be  comforted.  I  sat  stiffly  on  her  lap,  cross  from 
weariness  and  too  afraid  to  speak.  It  was  strange  to  be  awake  at  night;  only 
grownups  were  supposed  to  be  awake  then.  My  father  came  to  my  mother  and  took 
her  hand. 


"Mother,"  I  begged,  "we'll  always  be  together,  won't  we?  And  you  and 
Daddy  will  always  be  in  love?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  promise  you." 

"Well,  didn't  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbin  .  .  .?" 

"Well,  maybe  not  as  much." 

I  began  to  whimper,  "I  wish  Carol  weren't  here,  Mommy,  I  wish  she'd 
go  home." 

"Shhh,  darling.     She's  your  friend,  you  wanted  her  to  come." 

"Well,  can't  she  go  home  now?    She  just  cries." 

"Hush,  we'll  see  what  her  daddy  says." 

"Mother,"  I  remembered,  in  a  shocked  voice,  "Carol  says  she  bates  her 
daddy." 

"Oh,  darling,  she  doesn't  hate  anyone.  You  must  try  to  understand.  She 
just  thinks  for  a  while  that  it's  his  fault,  but  it's  not,  and  she  will  see  that  some 
day." 

"Well,  whose  fault  is  it?" 

"Nobody's  really,  I  guess;  it  just  happened.  Maybe  they  didn't  try  hard 
enough." 

The  idea  that  something  so  awful  could  just  happen,  frightened  me  so  that  I 
said  nothing  more  until  Mr.  Corbin  came  back  downstairs.  I  don't  know  what 
he  said  to  Carol.  He  was  with  her  a  long  time  and  when  he  returned  he  looked 
tired. 

"You  go  on  up  to  bed  now,  Janet.    Carol's  all  right,"  he  smiled. 

"Doesn't  she  want  to  go  home?" 

"No,  she  wants  to  stay  here  tonight.  Anne,"  he  turned  to  my  mother, 
"she  wants  to  see  you." 

"All  right,  Ed.     Come  on,  Janet,  let's  go  to  bed." 

My  mother  and  I  went  up  together.     I  was  not  afraid  with  my  mother. 

"Good  night,  Carol,  will  you  let  me  be  your  mother  tonight?  I'd  be  so 
proud.  Now,  I'm  going  to  sing  you  to  sleep."  Stroking  Carol's  hair,  she  sang 
softly  in  her  funny,  shaky  voice,  until  Carol  was  asleep. 

"Good  night,  Janet."    She  bent  over  me. 

"Good  night.  Mother,"     I  answered  soberly. 

I  did  not  go  to  sleep  for  a  long  while.  I  woke  several  times  in  the  night  and 
lay  listening,  but  I  heard  nothing  from  the  next  bed  except  the  deep,  quiet  breathing 
of  my  friend. 
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^^You  really  do  Ijye  ^t  the  Barbizonf 

New  York's  famous  Barbizon  Hotel  for  Women 
naturally  attracts  the  smart,  the  fastidious,  and 
the  young.  Some  of  the  world's  most  successful 
women  have  been  Barbizon  girls.  In  the  heart  of 
the  fashionable  East  Side,  it  is  the  place  to  enjoy 
life  with  comfort  and  pleasure  while  preparing 
for  the  future.  Every  convenience  for  living  and 
many  for  recreation  are  right  in  the  Barbizon. 
Shops,  cultural  centers  and  schools  are  nearby. 

Swimming  pool,  solarium,  soundproof  studios 
(grand  pianos),  library,  room  service.  Radio  in 
every  room.  TV  and  airconditioning  available.  Daily 
from  $5.25.  Weekly  rates  «n  request 


Lexington  Ave.  at  63rd  St.,  New  York  21,  New  York 
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AMHERST  MOTORS.  Inc. 

FORD  SALE  &  SERVICE 

Amherst,  Virginia 

WH  6-2781 


For  Your  Convenience 
Bank  at 

LYNCHBURG  NATIONAL 

Amherst 

Madison  Heights 

Lynchburg 
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Gifts,  Watches,  Silverware 

Guild  Opticians 

919  MAIN  STREET 


Compliments  of  .  .  . 

Ralph's  Beauty  Salon 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 


WILLS -CAMP 
COLLEGE  SHOP 

McMuLLEN  Blouses 

Shetland  Sweaters 
Pendleton  Sportswear 
Coats  and  Suits 
Glen  of  Michigan 
Gordon  Ford 
Baltimore  Trouser 

819  Main  Street 
VI  6-6240 


AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacist: 
M.  BLAIR  ROBERTSON 
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NIKKI  GRIESS,     1963 


A   CLat   WitL   Ciardi 

V^NE  NEVER  KNOWS  what  the  reaction  of  a  writer  will  be  when  asked 
to  be  interviewed.  Judging  from  the  attention  Mr.  Ciardi  gave  and  received 
during  the  Symposium  week  end,  I  knew  I  wasn't  going  to  confront  a  Faulkner. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  pleased  and  relieved  when  he  accepted  my  "invitation"  most 
cordially  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  arrange  a  time  when  we  could  talk.  It 
was  during  the  film  "THE  SEVENTH  SEAL"  that  Carol  Crowley,  Lynne  Schradin 
and  I  met  with  this  un-poetical  looking  poet  in  the  Green  Room  of  Babcock. 
We  sat  around  one  of  the  tables,  informally,  drinking  coffee.  One  question  and 
Ciardi  was  off,  laughing  and  talking  on  and  on  with  a  gift  of  speech  that  belonged 
unmistakably  to  a  poet.  It  was  not  a  question  of  squeezing  things  out  of  him;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  difficult  to  squeeze  in  the  questions.  The  interview  lasted 
a  good  two  hours  and  would  have  gone  on  longer  had  Lynne  and  Carol  not 
reminded  him  that  he  had  to  attend  a  cocktail  party  at  5:30.  The  wonderful 
thing  was  that  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  interview  as  much  as  we  did.  He  got 
more  and  more  interesting  as  time  went  on  but,  of  course,  something  had  to  go 
wrong  —  we  ran  out  of  tape  —  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  interview  never  got  recorded.  Since  it  was  not  just  what  he  said 
but  also  the  way  he  said  it  that  was  so  delightful,  I  won't  try  to  ad  lib  what  was 
lost,  but  rather  relate  the  following  portion  of  our  conversation  as  it  exists  in 
Ciardi's  own  words. 

I  was  a  little  reluctant  at  first  to  turn  on  the  tape  recorder,  I  was  afraid  it 
would  have  something  of  the  effect  of  turning  on  a  light  in  the  middle  of  a 
seance  —  the  magic  or,  in  this  case  also  the  informality,  would  be  disturbed 
and  lost.  I  expressed  this  feeling  to  Mr.  Ciardi  as  I  set  the  microphone  as  dis- 
cretely as  possible  on  the  table  next  to  him.  In  his  tactful  and  good-humored 
way,  he   immediately  saved  the  m.oment   from  any  possible  awkwardness   .    .    . 

CIARDI 

"Well,  do  we  need  a  commercial?  Crest  is  a  decay-preventive  dentrifice!  .  .  .' 
my  daughter  goes  around  reciting  that.  'It  has  been  shown  to  be  substantially 
effective  when  used  with  a  conscientiously  applied  program  of  dental  oral  hygene 
and  with  medical  tests'  .  .  .  she  spouts  the  whole  thing. 

INTERVIEWER 
How  old  is  your  daughter? 

CIARDI 

She's  going  to  be  eleven  on  the  nineteenth  of  March. 

INTERVIEWER 
You   have   written    some   wonderful    children's    poetry.    Was    it   for   your   own 
children  that  you  began  doing  this? 


CIARDI 
Well,  I've  had  such  joy  doing  it.  It's  my  wife's  fault,  she  filled  the  house  up  full 
of  kids  and  there  comes  a  time  when  you  want  to  play  with  them,  and  poetry's 
a  grand  way  of  playing  with  kids  —  just  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'd  begun 
it  once  before  when  my  nephews  were  small  before  I  was  married.  I  began  doing 
some  poems  for  them  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  after  I'd  been  playing  with  the  kids 
for  awhile  I  had  a  fat  file  of  poems  and  one  year  at  Breadloaf,  Eunice  Blake  who 
is  the  juvenile  editor  at  .  .  .  Oh  I  shouldn't  say  that  should  I  .  .  .  She's  the 
editor  of  juvenile  books,  (like  a  criminal  psychologist  —  it's  possibly  ambiguous). 
She  refers  to  the  rest  of  the  list  as  the  senile  authors.  At  any  rate,  she  said, 
"You  ought  to  try  some  children's  poems."  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
them  and  I  sent  them  to  her  and  she  made  two  and  a  half  books  out  of  that  file 
and  meanwhile  I  was  doing  some  more  of  them.  But  it  has  changed.  The  kids 
have  lost  interest  —  their  attention  span  doesn't  carry  quite  that  long  —  Oh,  not 
completely,  but  they  don't  have  the  interest  they  used  to  have  when  they  were 
smaller  and  I  can't  really  pretend  that  I'm  writing  for  them  any  more.  I  don't 
even  read  all  of  them  to  them  any  more.  They  sort  of  listen,  then  walk  away. 
We  used  to  have  such  fun  with  them  once  —  well,  they're  in  a  hurry  to  grow 
up  and  I'm  not.  I  just  intend  to  make  my  childhood  last  longer  than  theirs 
so  I'm  writing  for  me  now. 

INTERVIEWER 

How  did  you  become  a  poet?  Was  there  anything  particular  that  influenced  you 
in  college,  such  as  professors  or  things  you  read? 

CIARDI 

Well,  reading  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  and  John  Holmes,  my  teacher  at  Tufts 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  But  basically,  when  does  a  social  drinker  become 
an  alcoholic? 

INTERVIEWER 
Did  you  start  writing  poems  when  you  were  young? 

CIARDI 

Well  yes,  you  know,  as  kids  do.  You  try  all  sorts  of  things.  I  collected  butter- 
flies and  raised  white  rats  and  made  knot  boards  and  wrote  plays  and  started  on 
a  history  of  the  world  and  joined  the  Boy  Scouts  —  you  just  have  a  whole  lot 
of  interests  and  what  makes  one  survive  and  not  another?  I  don't  know.  There 
was  a  time  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  a  biologist  and  had  the  house  full  of 
crawly  things.  And  one  by  one  you  find  yourself  making  decisions  and  you  stop 
doing  one  sort  of  thing  and  keep  another  going. 

INTERVIEWER 

When  you  started  writing  in  college  how  did  you  feel  about  the  self-discipline? 

CIARDI 

There  wasn't  any  question  of  discipline  —  it  was  a  kind  of  passionate  splurge. 

INTERVIEWER 

What  I  mean  is,  did  you  write  and  rewrite  and  rewrite? 
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CIARDI 

Oh  yes,  sure,  but  it's  like  practicing  tennis  shots  because  you're  mad  about  tennis 

—  you  don't  think  of  it  as  work,  it's  what  you  want  to  do.     It's  what  you  ignore 
other  subjects  for. 

INTERVIEWER 
Did  you  start  teaching  right  after  you  got  out  of  college? 

CIARDI 

I  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan  for  awhile,  got  a  Master's  Degree  there  and 
started  toward  a  Ph.D.,  but  got  a  book  published  and  that  finished  me  on  the  Ph.D. 

—  why  should  I  write  theses  when  I  can  write  books  ? 

INTERVIEWER 
What  was  this  book? 

CIARDI 
Oh,  it  was  a  sad  little  book  of  poems  that  I  got  published  back  in  1940  called 
Homeward  to  America.   It's  juvenilia  really. 

INTERVIEWER 
You  taught  at  Harvard  and  where? 

CIARDI 
I  taught  first  at  the  University  of  Kansas  City.     I  had  my  first  teaching  job  there 
in  January  of  1940.    But  I  had  a  strange  arrangement.     I  didn't  own  a  white  shirt 
at  that  time  and  I  didn't  have  to  be  respectable.     I  would  teach  one  semester  and 
then  drift  and  come  back  and  teach  one  semester. 

INTERVIEWER 
Did  you  teach  creative  writing? 

CIARDI 
Not  there.     Well,  I  did  later,  but  I  taught  all  sorts  of  things.    Part  of  the  fun  of 
going  to  a  little  college  —  I  taught  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,   American  Literature, 
The  Novel,  Freshmen.   There  was  a  chance  to  teach  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  some- 
times I  was  three  days  ahead  of  the  class  in  the  reading  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

INTERVIEWER 

What  did  you  do  when  you  drifted? 

CIARDI 
Just  bummed  across  the  country  and  waited  for  my  money  to  run  out  and  got 
a  job  —  and  some  of  them  were  very  odd  jobs  for  an  English  teacher.  And 
then  I'd  show  up  at  the  University  of  Kansas  again  for  the  next  semester.  Well, 
for  example,  I  was  driving  a  truck  for  a  landscaper  at  one  point,  hauling  sod  and 
bushes  and  gravel  and  sand  in  Anne  Arbor  for  the  last  two  months  before  I 
went  back  because  my  money  had  run  out.  But  all  I  ever  wanted  was  enough 
money  to  have  two,  three,  four  months  off,  or  a  year  off.  That  seemed  to  be 
heaven.     At  the  end  of  the  year  you  could  worry  about  what  came  next. 

INTERVIEWER 

When  did  you  start  as  Poetry  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review? 

CIARDI 

I  think  it  was  January,   1956. 

in 


INTERVIEWER 

How  did  you  decide  to  do  this  rather  than  teach? 

CIARDI 

Well,  I  didn't  decide;  Norman  Cousins  did  in  a  way.  Amy  Loveland  died  and 
I  had  a  message  one  day  saying  that  if  I  were  in  New  York  he'd  like  to  see. 
So  I  stopped  in  and  he  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  try  being  poetry  editor.  I  hadn't 
thought  about  it  —  I  just  let  it  happen. 

INTERVIEWER 
As  Poetry  Editor  you  come  into  a  lot  of  contact  with  the  public.     How  would 
you  say  the  public  in  general  reacts  to  poetry  —   does  it   have  an   intelligent 
reaction,  or  not? 

CIARDI 
Well,  it's  hard  to  generalize.  Our  circulation  is  something  over  300,000,  which 
means  something  like  a  half  million  people  read  the  magazine  weekly  — 
and  how  do  you  generalize  about  a  half  million  people?  On  the  basis  of  the 
letters  you  receive  you've  got  everything  from  admirable,  thoughtful  and  percep- 
tive people  to  dopes,  and  it's  the  dopes  who  seem  to  write  most  of  the  letters. 

INTERVIEWER 
You  get  a  lot  of  bad  poetry  too,  I  imagine. 

CIARDI 

Oh,  tons  of  it.  Oh  really,  people  are  ridiculous  in  their  views  of  how  they  look 
at  their  own  poetry  ...  or  "My  seven-year-old  son  has  written  me  in  prose  that 
I'd  like  you  to  see"  .  .  .  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  get  poems  in  great  amounts  — 
my  secretary  stacks  them  up  in  wire  baskets.  It  has  been  cut  down  some  because 
I'm  nasty  and  I  discourage  a  lot  of  people,  but  I  used  to  get  five  or  six  hundred 
poems  a  week. 

INTERVIEWER 
How  do  you  ever  have  time  to  read  them? 

CIARDI 

Well,  the  difference  is  that  you  don't  have  to  read  them — it's  enough  to  glance 
at  them.  A  teacher  has  to  read  all  the  way  through,  but  an  editor  doesn't.  First 
cliche  and  you  can  just  toss  them  into  the  basket.  And  most  of  the  poems  are 
rejected  on  the  reading  of  the  first  line  or  two.  If  they're  dismally  bad,  they're 
not  going  to  get  any  better.  A  poem  beginning,  "When  I  was  a  baby  upon  my 
mammy's  knee"  is  not  going  to  improve. 

INTERVIEWER 
Do  you  think  one  reason  that  some  people  have  trouble  writing  is   that  they 
can't  get  outside  of  themselves  ?  Could  this  be  a  reason  for  some  of  the  bad  litera- 
ture that  is  produced? 

CIARDI 
Well,  I  think  we're  all  locked  into  a  kind  of  vacuum  of  a  sort  —  we're  tremen- 
dously comfortable  these  days,  dangerously  comfortable  and  sort  of  isolated  in 
ourselves.  You  don't  even  have  a  toothache  any  more.  I  think,  although  I  hated 
it  at  the  time,  that  going  through  the  Depression  years  was  a  very  useful  thing, 
and  I  hated  the  army  but  I'm  happy  to  have  endured  it.     I  worry   about  my 
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children  in  this  respect  —  they  have  no  real  problems  so  they  have  to  invent 
them.  At  least  if  your  problems  are  real  you  have  a  kind  of  psychic  satisfaction 
in  meeting  them;  but  one  of  the  troubles  is  that  comfortable  people  are  driven 
to  invent  problems.  I  have  a  piece  coming  out  in  the  Saturday  Review  called 
"The  Underwritten  Generation"  and  I  think  it  has  some  bearing  on  this.  I  got 
a  letter  from  a  fool  in  a  California  college  who  wrote  me  a  very  high-toned 
letter  about  his  plans.  He  had  talents,  he  had  demonstrated  this  as  an  under- 
graduate by  acting  in  a  lot  of  plays  and  he  was  very  sure  of  it,  and  he  had 
plans  for  what  he  wanted  to  do  —  what  kind  of  theatre  he  wanted  to  organize. 
He  had  a  charming  and  intelligent  wife  who  was  twenty-two  and  a  five-month-old 
son  and  he  was  going  to  do  the  world  a  lot  of  good  if  given  a  chance.  The  only 
trouble  is,  a  dream  that  well  conceived  requires  careful  preparation,  and  a  good 
education  is  expensive  and  therefore  he  was  writing  to  me  to  insure  that  I  would 
be  sympathetic,  because  if  I  could  suggest  to  him  some  way  that  he  could  borrow 
ten  thousand  dollars  that  would  provide  a  start  for  this  dream,  and  he  would  repay 
the  world  by  doing  it  all  this  good  he  had  in  mind.  He  concluded  it,  "What  do  you 
think.''"  Now  what  is  wrong  with  a  generation  where  kids  get  this  sort  of  idea? 
I  think  I  answered  it  something  to  the  effect,  "You've  asked  me  what  I  think  and 
by  God  I'm  going  to  tell  you.  You  wanted  to  get  married  and  I'm  delighted 
that  your  wife  rejoices  you,  and  you  wanted  a  son  and  I  rejoice  in  his  rejoicement 
of  you,  and  now  you  want  to  know  if  I  can  recommend  someone  to  support 
your  family  and  your  career  and  I  suggest  Santa  Glaus  —  he  must  be  a  very 
real  person  in  this  dream-world  you  inhabit."  But  where  does  a  kid  get  the  notion 
that  he's  free  to  get  married  and  have  a  child  then  have  somebody  underwrite  his 
responsibilities  as  father,  parent  and  his  career?  That's  why  I  call  it  "the  under- 
written generation." 

INTERVIEWER 
Not  only  are  you  a  poet,  but  you  seem  to  have  a  great  interest  and  concern  for 
people.     Don't  you  have  a  T.V.  program  too? 

CIARDI 

I  don't  have  one  now,  but  the  man  who's  the  producer  of  "Who  Do  You  Trust" 
has  tried  to  work  up  a  show,  first  for  radio.  It's  a  kind  of  literary  game.  Some 
good  actor  will  read  scenes  from  literature  and  the  panel  is  supposed  to  guess 
what  it  is.  The  idea  is  that  I'm  supposed  to  be  moderator  and  Cleveland  Amory 
and  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  will  be  permanent  panel  members  and  a  number  of 
panel  members  will  join.  We'll  try  thirteen  of  these  on  radio  and  then  if  it  works 
it  will  be  a  T.V.  show. 

INTERVIEWER 

Back  to  poetry,  it's  interesting  to  hear  one  poet's  views  on  another.  What  do 
you  think,  for  instance,  of  Richard  Wilbur? 

CIARDI 

Wilbur's  a  fine  poet.  He's  the  formalist.  Oh,  he's  elegant  in  the  best  sense. 
He  has  done  some  marvelous  lines  and  he  has  a  tremendous  ear  for  a  rhythm  — 
his  rhythms  seal  themselves.  He  works  out  elaborate  stanza  forms,  but  what 
is  glorious  about  his  stanza  forms  is  that  the  total  rhythm  of  each  stanza  comes  to 
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rest  and  then  starts  a  new  progression.  Tremendously  formal  —  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  there's  a  problem  in  that  kind  of  formality.  There  comes  a  time 
to  take  a  chance  and  I  think  Wilbur  does  and  wins.  But  to  go  a  step  further  with 
a  kind  of  poet  of  formalism,  Philip  Larkin,  for  example,  who,  in  a  sense  — 
well,  he's  not  exactly  like  Wilbur  —  he  never  takes  an  emotional  chance,  he 
never  takes  a  technical  chance,  (Wilbur  does  and  I  think  that  is  what  saves  him). 
It's  awfully  impressive  but  just  so  damned  safe.  Sometimes,  you  know,  you  want 
the  man  to  roll  the  bone  and  go  for  broke.  The  impressive  win  is  the  one 
against  impossible  odds  that  you  carry  on.  Anybody  can  make  a  roll  with  the 
dice,  and  now  and  then  anybody  will  make  eleven  naturals  in  a  row  and  make 
eleven  points  in  a  row.  But  somehow  it  is  really  something  if  the  man  not  only 
makes  the  eleven  wins  but  has  doubled  all  the  way.    That's  the  one  that  coixnts. 


In   Place   of  a    Curse 
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T  THE  NEXT  vacancy  for  God,  if  I  am  elected, 
I  shall  forgive  last  the  delicately  wounded 
who,  having  been  slugged  no  harder  than  anyone  else, 
never  got  up  again,  neither  to  fight  back, 
nor  to  finger  their  jaws  in  painful  admiration. 

They  who  are  wholly  broken,  and  they  in  whom 

mercy  is  understanding,  I  shall  embrace  at  once 

and  lead  to  pillows  in  heaven.     But  they  who  are  \. 

the  meek  by  trade,  baiting  the  best  of  their  betters 

with  the  extortions  of  a  mock-helplessness 

I  shall  take  last  to  love,  and  never  wholly. 

Let  them  all  into  Heaven  —  I  abolish  Hell  — 

but  let  it  be  read  over  them  as  they  enter: 

'Beware  the  calculations  of  the  meek,  who  gambled  nothing, 

gave  nothing,  and  could  never  receive  enough." 

John  Ciardi     (39  Poems) 

copyright  1959,  Rutgers  University  Press 
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MARY  FITZHUGH,    1964 

Boy  In  A   Blackherry    Tnickei 

13  ARE  HANDS,  bare  feet,  all  bare 

Except  for  the  overalls; 

A  round,  brown  pea  in  a  blue  deninn  pod. 

Betrayed  by  purple  tongue  and  empty  bucket 

There  among  the  ripening  thickets, 

You  are  green  yet,  but  deep-rooted. 

The  same  wind  that  tossles  your  hair 

Tossles  the  blackberry  bushes. 

Sown  by  the  wind  from  the  wooded  ridges. 

Your  spirit  shoots  up  and  spreads  akimbo 

Over  the  brambled  hills. 


Spidi 


JUDY  DUNN,    1964 

er 


J~\,  SPIDER  slowly  hangs  warm  thread 
Between  web-spokes  of  light-specked  silk 
Glistening  in  angles  of  sticky  gilt. 
Cautious  she  lays  down  sagging  lines 
And  walks  across  her  bridges  until 
Her  death-net  has  no  beginning, 
No  end,  then  descends  soundless  down 
Her  silken  line  and  waits  her  fool. 


NIKKI  GRIESS,  1963 


Bird) 


ie 


X\y\  EGG  dropped  down 

From  a  cloud, 

Or  so  it  seemed 

To  the  finch 

Whose  branch  hung  over  the  circle  of  green  where 

It  hit,  then  rolled 

For  an  inch. 


Tne  Ecological   Point   of  View 

XnFECTIOUS  disease  is,  and  always  has  been,  part  of  the  everyday  exper- 
ience of  life.  In  every  generation  men  have  had  to  cope  as  best  they  could 
with  the  practical  problems  it  presents,  while  priests,  philosophers,  and,  later, 
scientists  have  had  perhaps  the  harder  task  of  interpreting  the  significance  of 
such  disease  in  accordance  with  the  intellectual  outlook  of  their  time.  Over 
most  of  the  historical  period,  the  human  attitude  to  epidemics  and  the  other 
aspects  of  infectious  disease  was  a  curious  mixture  of  erroneous  theory  with 
a  good  deal  of  useful  common  sense.  On  the  practical  side,  we  must  remember 
that  the  contagiousness  of  some  of  the  more  easily  recognized  diseases  like 
plague  and  leprosy  was  well  understood  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  logically  planned 
measures  to  prevent  or  minimize  epidemics  were  attempted.  The  institution  of 
quarantine  for  travellers  from  infected  regions  by  the  Venetians  in  1403  may 
be  instanced,  while  a  general  recognition  of  the  association  of  disease  with  civic 
filth  and  personal  uncleanliness  goes  back  to  classical  times. 

from  Natural  History  of  Infectious  Disease, 

SIR  MACFARLANE  BURNET. 

copyright  1962,  Cambridge  University  Press 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  poem  was  written  as  an  assignment,  to  be  based  on  the 
above  passage. 
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ASTRID  PREVITALI,    1965 

The  Ecological  Point  of    View 

X\.N   UNSEEN  THREAT  smiles  through   swarming   crowds 
And    melts   the   formless   line  of   molecules. 
It  sneers  at  trickling  time  of  measured  sand, 
Arresting   grains  of  youth  and  ancient  shells. 

Ash-robed  and   beaded-handed  shapes 

March  in  solemn  ceremonial  smoke. 

They  crucify  a  laughing  skeleton 

Who's  said  to  know  of  Mammon's  secret  wealth. 

They  fear  the  spread  of  fired,  golden  coin. 

The  piercing  eyes  and  scowling,  darkening  brows 

Explore  the  caves  of  fleeting  perfect  shapes. 

And  blacken  virgin  sheets  with  spreading  truth. 

In  fear  of  death  a  man  begins  to  read. 

The   gnomes  rejoice,   distorted   hands  clenched   hard; 

Through  swelling  eyes  they  claim  redeeming  light. 

One  probes  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air,  the  fire. 

Another  finds  a   microcosmic  truth. 

A  foreign  scale  Is  scraped  from  spotted  hide, 

And  said  to  stop  the  smile   of  deep   round   marks. 

But  yet  the  children  wail  for  mothers  lost 

And  fathers  plant  the  flowers  for  the  dead. 

The  boards  are  nailed  and  shades  are  drawn. 

A  white-robed  figure  rings  a  trembling  bell. 

The  plains  darken  with  the  lowering  cloud — 

A  hill  alone  Is  high  and  steeped  in  light. 

The  crooked  figures  join  a  winding  caravan 

And  top  the  hill  and  slowly  file  from   sight. 

They  come  from  ancient  Roman  baths  and  modern  pools. 

From  oil-warmed  taverns  and  bulb-lit  bars, 

From  Venetian  boats  and   New  York  shipping  lines, 

And  disappear  Into  the  ashen  sky. 

A  white  tongued  heat  explodes  upon  the  plain 
And  water  streams  in  sheets  of  slanting  grey. 
The  sheep  hide  behind  the  white-washed   boards. 
A  wolf  lingers  to  drop  in  blood. 

iny 


The    Two   Old  Gentii 


emen 


\,  HOUGH  THE  house  had  burned  years  ago, 
with  everything  in  it, 

all  that  had  been  brought  out  in  the  wagons, 
all  that  had  been  added  since, 
the  photographs,  the  pink-flowered  paper, 
the  stuffed  furniture  from  St.  Louis, 
the  blue  gilt  set  of  Dickens  their  father 
had  ordered  from  the  salesman  out  from  St.  Louis — 

Though  the  house  had  burned  years  ago, 

they  always  talked  of  it 

and  of  the  times  there  had  been  in  it 

when  they  were  boys,  before  they  were  boys, 

the  uncle  who  had  been  wounded  at  Antietam 

and  had  come  west  and  died  before  they  were  born, 

their  mother  churning  on  the  porch,  the  arrowheads 

they  once  found  along  the  banks  of  the  green  creek — 

Though  the  house  had  burned  years  ago, 
with  everything  in  it, 

they  sat  talking,  these  childless  gentlemen, 
in  the  sun-high  field  where  the  hay  was  making, 
these  gentle  children  by  the  big  red  baler, 
talking  of  Mr.  Macawber  and  Little  Nell, 
of  Dombey,  and  Krook  who  turned  to  smoke, 
and  Pickwick  travelling  the  road  to  Norwich. 

—Robert  Wallace 
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PENNY  PAMPHLIN,   1963 

Tlie   Ladies 

J^YXaRCELLO  DIDN'T  usually  work  as  a  guide,  but  his  friend  at  the  hotel 
knew  he  needed  the  money.  His  friend  had  called  him  at  home  and  told 
him  that  the  four  American  women  spoke  no  Italian  and  wanted  a  guide  to 
drive  them  around  Rome  that  afternoon.  The  room  had  been  hot  and  Marcello's 
eyes  stung  from  translating  legal  documents.  His  mother  was  quiet  in  the  next 
room  and  he  hadn't  been  out  for  days.  5,000  lire  for  an  afternoon.  His  mother 
was  calling  him.  He  told  his  friend  that  he  would  have  to  see  about  a  car,  that 
he  would  let  him  know  in  a  few  minutes.  He  absent-mindedly  placed  the 
receiver  on  the  hook,  got  up  and  went  into  the  adjoining  room.  She  wanted 
water  and  the  scrapbook.  He  got  the  water  from  the  tap,  the  scrapbook  from 
its  place  on  the  shelf.  He  remembered  helping  his  mother  paste  the  many  clip- 
pings in  the  book.  His  father  would  have  been  a  great  musician  had  he  lived. 
He  had  won  acclaim  as  an  organist  in  Italy,  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  even  the  United 
States.  People  no  longer  remembered  his  father,  yet  the  newspaper  clippings 
were  proof  of  his  genius.  Marcello  would  one  day  find  the  money  and  the 
connections  to  have  his  father's  compositions  performed.  He  would  make  his 
father's  name  immortal  .  .  . 

"Marcello  .  .  ..''" 

Why  was  he  standing  there?  Oh,  he  was  thinking.  Yes,  thinking.  He  was 
sorry  .  .  .  here  was  the  book.  Would  she  be  all  right  if  he  left  this  afternoon.? 
He  would  bring  the  telephone  into  her  room  and  ask  Mrs.  Martinelli  across 
the  hall  to  watch  out  for  her.  He  was  hesitant  to  leave  even  though  he  knew 
she  didn't  mind.  He  kissed  her  and  went  back  to  his  desk  where  he  called  about 
renting  a  car.  His  own  little  Fiat  would  not  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
four  ladies. 

He  called  his  friend  at  the  hotel.  Yes,  he  could  do  it.  He  would  meet  the 
ladies  at  two  o'clock.  He  started  to  put  his  desk  in  order,  happy  to  gather  up 
these  papers,  to  forget  the  documents  for  awhile.  The  room  was  stifling.  It 
must  be  unbearbly  hot  outside.  Yet  he  would  wear  his  suit.  A  coat  and  tie 
were  the  mark  of  a  gentleman,  especially  in  this  heat.  Hurriedly  he  rolled  down 
his  shirt  sleeves,  changed  his  pants  and  put  on  his  coat  and  tie.  He  could  not 
waste  any  time  if  he  wanted  to  take  care  of  his  mother,  get  the  car,  and  get  to  the 
hotel  by  2:00.  He  went  across  the  hall  and  knocked  on  the  Martinellis'  door. 
Mrs.  Martinelli  answered.  She  had  been  asleep.  A  wave  of  regret  swept  over 
him.  He  had  awakened  her,  and  to  ask  her  to  do  him  a  favor.  He  babbled 
his  apologies,  bobbed  his  head,  smiled,  and  fidgetingly  made  his  request.  She 
said  she  was  glad  to  help  him  out.  Stammering  his  thanks  he  ran  down  the 
stairs,  out  into  the  glaring  white  street.  He  felt  silly  for  losing  his  composure 
in  front  of  Mrs.  Martinelli,  but  he  hated  to  trouble  her.  She  and  her  husband 
were  the  only  real  friends  he  had,  and  he  did  not  want  to  put  them  out. 
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Marcello  picked  up  the  car  and  started  into  the  city.  The  traffic  was  heavy 
and  the  car  was  harder  to  handle  than  his  Httle  Fiat.  The  steering  wheel  was  set 
at  an  awkward  angle,  forcing  him  to  crouch  forward  as  he  drove.  His  clothes 
stuck  to  his  back.  He  tried  to  pull  his  coat  off  and  almost  hit  a  green  Vespa  which 
darted  in  front  of  him.  Marcello  jumped  for  his  brake  and  the  driver  behind 
him  yelled  something.  He  left  his  coat  on.  A  young  man  was  driving  the  Vespa, 
and  a  girl  with  a  beehive  hairdo  was  riding  behind,  both  arms  around  his  waist. 
Her  head  was  thrown  back  and  they  were  both  laughing  at  something.  Marcello 
mused  at  how  happy  they  looked. 

As  he  neared  the  hotel,  he  looked  for  a  parking  space  which  would  save 
the  ladies  a  walk  in  the  hot  sun.  He  pulled  up  next  to  a  limousine  which  was 
ahnost  directly  in  front  of  the  hotel.  In  one  motion,  the  car  was  parked,  the 
door  open,  and  Marcello  was  on  his  way  into  the  hotel,  blotting  his  face  and  the 
back  of  his  neck  with  a  soiled  handkerchief.  The  doorman  was  perspiring  under 
the  high  collar  of  his  knee-length  red  coat,  Marcello  sympathized  with  his  plight 
and  made  a  remark  to  that  effect.   The  doorman  smiled  his  appreciation. 

His  friend  was  not  on  duty,  but  a  short  fat  man  at  the  desk  said  that  the 
ladies  would  be  down  in  a  few  minutes.  Marcello  started  to  make  conversa- 
tion, but  the  man  had  turned  to  some  papers,  obviously  forgetting  that  Marcello 
had  ever  been  standing  there.  Marcello  smoothed  his  jacket  and  turned  towards 
the  gilded  lobby.  A  woman  walked  by  with  a  brace  of  two  poodles.  A  guest 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  desk,  complaining  in  loud  English  about  the  Continen- 
tal breakfast  he  had  gotten  that  morning.  Two  bellboys  started  towards  room 
512  with  eight  suitcases.  At  the  head  of  the  marble  steps  a  whole  row  of  velvet 
curtains  came  mysteriously  to  a  close,  blocking  out  the  sun.  Marcello  wondered 
where  the  cord  was  and  who  had  pulled  it.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and  it 
was  2:30.  Alternating  with  windows,  heavy  draperies,  and  ornate  expanses  of 
wall  were  huge  smoked-glass  mirrors.  Without  turning  his  head,  Marcello 
could  see  himself  from  three  different  angles.  He  did  not  stand  out  in  the  myriad 
of  walking  canes,  cigarette  holders,  jewels,  and  splashy  prints;  yet  he  did  not 
blend  in.  He  wished  his  friend  were  at  the  desk  so  he  would  have  someone  to 
talk  to.  People  passed  him,  yet  their  eyes  always  looked  beyond  him.  Glances 
in  his  direction  were  never  at  him.  He  thought  about  his  father,  and  wondered 
how  things  would  have  been  were  he  still  alive.  His  father  would  have  been 
a  famous  organist  and  a  renowned  composer.  Heads  would  have  turned  as  he 
passed  by,  and  whispers  would  have  followed  him.  A  warm  glow  of  pride 
swept  through  Marcello.  These  people  were  wealthy  and  powerful  but  his  father 
was  a  great  man.  His  father  deserved  to  be  recognized  and  appreciated,  and 
Marcello  would  bring  his  achievements  out  into  the  open.  He  would  show  the 
world  a  man  worthy  of  its  esteem. 

The  fat  little  desk  clerk  was  talking  to  a  woman  at  the  other  end  of  the  desk 
and  beckoning  to  Marcello.  Marcello  visibly  jumped.  He  could  not  beheve 
that  he  had  not  seen  his  four  charges  come  up  to  the  desk  when  he  had  been 
so  closely  on  the  lookout  for  them.  He  rushed  over  to  meet  them.  They  were 
all  smartly  dressed.  They  apologized  for  keeping  him  waiting.  No,  that  was 
perfectly  all  right,  it  was  his  pleasure.  He  enjoyed  waiting.  He  smiled,  with  a 
continuous  but  slight  bowing  movement  from  the  waist.  This  was  their  first 
time  in  Rome?    Their  husbands  were  with  the  American  government,  and  they 
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were  here  only  for  a  couple  of  days.  This  was  their  only  opportunity  to  go  sight- 
seeing. Yes,  he  would  show  them  anything  they  wanted  to  see.  They  left  the 
lobby,  walked  past  the  doorman,  and  down  the  steps.  The  women  looked  cool 
and  crisp  in  their  light-weight  summer  dresses.  Marcello  felt  the  beads  of  per- 
spiration pop  out  on  his  forehead. 

They  approached  the  car.  The  ladies  headed  for  the  limousine  which  was 
parked  next  to  it.  Marcello  apologized  profusely  for  the  inconvenience  of  the 
small  car.  If  only  he  had  thought  ...  it  was  all  his  fault.  He  hoped  they  would 
not  be  too  uncomfortable.  He  let  three  of  them  in  the  back  seat,  ran  around  the 
car  to  open  the  door  for  the  fourth,  and  then  trotted  back  around  to  get  in  his 
side.  As  he  got  in,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  himself  in  the  rear  view  mirror  on  the 
side  of  the  front  door.  There  was  a  dirty  ring  around  the  neck  of  his  collar.  He 
was  mortified.  If  only  he  had  thought  to  change  shirts.  He  pulled  out  his 
handkerchief  and  mopped  his  brow  and  neck  again. 

Marcello  backed  the  car  out  into  the  traffic.  He  would  first  take  the  ladies 
to  the  Colosseum  and  the  Forum.  He  knew  many  interesting  things  to  tell 
them  about  both.  They  agreed  to  this  plan,  and  then  there  was  silence.  Mar- 
cello felt  uneasy.  Whether  or  not  they  enjoyed  their  afternoon  was  up  to  him. 
He  must  keep  them  happy  and  entertained.  They  passed  the  Fountains  of  the 
Four  Seasons,  and  he  tried  to  tell  them  about  Bernini.  The  talk  shifted  to  their 
impression  of  Rome,  then  to  the  affairs  which  brought  them  there  and  the  things 
they  had  been  doing  since  they  had  arrived.  Marcello  drove  in  silence,  listening 
to  the  chatter  about  the  party  the  night  before  and  the  people  who  had  been 
there.  He  began  to  realize  just  how  influential  these  ladies  were.  The  lady  in  the 
front  seat  lit  a  cigarette  and  one  of  the  others  admired  her  lighter.  She  said 
that  she  had  bought  it  in  Florence  for  only  15,000  lire.  Marcello's  eyes  widened. 
That  was  three  times  as  much  as  he  was  getting  paid  for  his  afternoon's  work. 
He  began  to  feel  very  small.  They  passed  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  which  he 
pointed  out  to  them.  They  couldn't  seem  to  understand  its  purpose  or  how  it 
could  have  been  such  an  imposing  structure.     Marcello  tried  to  explain. 

He  tried  to  explain  —  about  the  Forum,  the  Colosseum,  the  Pantheon, 
Capitoline  hill.  The  day  became  a  blur  of  sun,  dust,  steps  and  tourist  lines. 
Were  the  ladies  enjoying  themselves?  Running  around  cars,  opening  doors, 
finding  parking  spaces.  They  were  depending  upon  him.  Their  afternoon  was 
his  responsibility.  Keep  them  entertained.  Keep  them  away  from  the  rabble. 
They   must    not    be    offended.      Marcello    was    proud    to    be    seen    with    them. 

Then  suddenly  they  were  tired.  They  were  talking  about  going  back  early. 
Marcello  panicked  at  his  failure.  But  they  were  missing  the  best  part  —  No, 
they  still  wanted  to  skip  the  Sistine  Chapel.  But  St.  Peter's  was  magnificent 
.  .  .  it  was  cool  inside.  It  would  be  a  nice  rest  for  them  before  they  started  back. 
On  the  way  up  to  the  steps,  he  tried  to  show  them  the  optical  illusion  in  the 
columns  of  the  arcade,  but  he  could  not  find  the  place  to  stand.  It  would  only  be 
a  minute.  He  had  done  this  often  when  he  was  a  boy.  They  started  up  the  steps 
toward  the  church.  He  ran  after  them.  A  small  wedding  procession  was  coming 
out  of  one  of  the  huge  doors  ...  A  nun  marched  by  herding  a  group  of  school 
children  .  .  .  Priests,  sailors,  urchins,  princesses  —  thousands  of  people  were  milling 
in  and  out.  Marcello  was  up  to  the  door.  A  gust  of  cool  air  rushed  at  him  from 
within,  bringing  with  it  the  odor  of  incense  from  ages  past.     He  was  consumed 


with  that  old  feeHng  of  awe  and  wonder  as  he  walked  up  to  the  front  and  crossed 
himself.  His  whole  person  was  lost  in  the  building.  He  looked  up  at  the  little 
ants  who  had  gone  up  into  the  cupola.  To  them  he  was  only  a  part  of  the  moving 
mass  on  the  floor  below.  If  he  ran,  stopped,  laughed,  or  cried,  it  would  not  have 
made  any  diff^erence  to  them.  He  had  always  liked  this  feeling  before,  for  it 
had  enabled  him  to  forget  his  troubles.  Yet  today  it  was  different.  This  was  but  a 
small  slice  of  the  world,  however,  it  was  a  large  and  important  part  of  his  life. 
But  what  was  he  to  it?  What  did  he  matter  to  any  of  the  world  outside?  He 
thought  of  his  mother  back  in  the  apartment.  She  needed  him,  but  beyond  her, 
there  was  nothing.  He  had  thought  that  the  ladies  had  needed  him,  had  wanted 
him  to  help  them  find  the  real  flavor  of  Rome,  but  what  was  he  in  their  eyes, 
but  a  servant? 

They  were  directly  in  front  of  him  now.  He  kept  behind  them,  unable  to 
join  them  or  even  to  speak.  His  job  was  simply  to  take  them  where  they  wanted 
to  go,  show  them  what  they  wanted  to  see.  He  must  stay  quietly  in  the  back- 
ground until  he  was  called.  They  expected  no  more  and  might  even  have  been 
offended  that  he  should  try  to  give  more.  It  was  the  same  with  his  work.  He 
must  go  home  and  translate  the  documents  to  the  letter.  He  could  put  no  stamp 
of  his  own  personality  on  it  because  it  did  not  call  for  it.  Any  individuality  would 
make  the  translation  wrong.  He  was  sick  with  misery.  He  wanted  to  talk  with 
someone,  wanted  to  cry.  He  passed  a  confession  booth  and  seemed  to  be  drawn 
to  it.  Yet  there  was  nothing  to  confess.  His  realization  about  himself  was 
nothing  that  could  be  helped. 

He  glanced  ahead  at  the  ladies.  The  words  "...  wonderful  to  be  actually 
chilly  .  .  ."  floated  back  to  him.  They  would  not  miss  him  for  the  next  few 
minutes.  He  ducked  into  one  of  the  side  chapels,  where  a  service  was  just  begin- 
ning, genuflected,  and  sat  down  next  to  an  old  woman  dressed  in  black.  The 
warm  glow  of  the  candles  reflected  against  the  marble  body  of  the  Virgin  at  the 
altar.  Incense  streamed  upward  from  the  altar,  against  the  rich  colors  of  a 
magnificent  painting  of  The  Assumption.  Two  royally  clad  priests  silently 
moved  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  altar,  preparing  for  the  service.  Marcello 
tried  to  find  comfort  in  the  beauty  around  him.  He  glanced  at  the  old  woman 
next  to  him.  She  was  hissing  her  rosary  in  harsh  whispers  between  sunken  lips. 
The  cross  shook  in  the  hand  that  held  it.  Trembling  fingers  groped  to  touch  each 
bead.  Marcello' s  pity  for  her  was  mixed  with  horror.  Years  from  now,  people 
would  only  be  able  to  pity  him.  And  that  was  the  most  frightening  kind  of 
emotion  one  could  invoke.  He  put  his  head  in  his  hands,  shielding  out  the 
world,  neither  thinking  nor  feeling.  It  was  as  though  he  had  been  stripped  of 
his  conscious  mind  and  left  only  with  his  own  inadequacy. 

Then  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  numbness  seemed  to  be  replaced  with 
something  alive.  An  awareness  crept  over  him,  tugging  at  his  memory,  telhng 
him  something  vital.  At  that  moment  he  was  jerked  back  into  reality  by  the 
voices  of  a  boys'  choir,  coming  from  behind  the  carved  wooden  screen  to  his 
right  above  the  priest's  chair.  He  looked  in  that  direction  and  saw  the  organ 
pipes  which  were  still  above  and  beyond  the  screen.  The  voices  diminished, 
being  overcome  by  the  chords  of  a  full  organ.  The  music  swelled  to  envelop 
Marcello.  It  revitalized  his  whole  being.  The  cantata  had  been  his  father's 
favorite.     Marcello  had  heard  him  play  it  often.     The  familiar  chords  picked 
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him  up  and  swept  him  along  the  whole  plane  of  emotion  from  despair  into 
happiness,  excitement,  joy.  He  was  a  boy  again.  The  music  was  a  song  of  youth, 
of  hope.  The  music  reached  the  height  of  its  crescendo.  Marcello  prayed  that 
it  would  not  die  out.  His  whole  being  strained,  willing  it  to  continue.  It  began 
to  build  again,  unknotting  his  soul,  setting  it  free.  Every  note  brought  new 
hope.  Hope  in  his  father,  in  himself,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  ladies.  Joy  in 
the  world  of  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy  which  would  bring  his  father  back  to 
life,  which  would  never  let  his  name  die  once  it  had  heard  and  known  his  compo- 
sitions. Marcello  had  found  himself  in  his  father's  cause.  He  had  found  his 
opportunity  in  the  ladies.  They  were  able  to  help  him,  and  they  would,  when  he 
made  them  understand  the  merit  and  the  importance  of  his  proposal.  He  would 
make  them  see  what  a  great  thing  they  would  be  doing.  He  did  not  expect  them 
to  bring  him  to  his  goal,  but  they  could  give  him  suggestions.  In  them  he  had 
found  a  beginning.  He  got  up  from  the  pew  and  stepped  over  the  old  woman 
without  seeing  her.  The  music  followed  him  out  into  the  church.  It  grew  fainter 
and  fainter  as  he  continued  his  search  for  the  ladies,  but  he  could  always  hear  it. 
He  was  taut  with  expectation;  eager  to  recognize.  They  must  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church  by  now.  Anxiously  he  surveyed  the  sea  of  people.  The  sound 
of  his  footsteps  against  the  stone  quickened.  He  knew  how  easy  it  was  to  lose 
someone  in  this  great  church.  Yet  the  faint  sound  of  the  music  coming  across 
the  vast  nave  gave  him  reassurance. 

He  looked  from  his  end  of  the  nave  to  the  entrance  portals.  At  that  minute 
there  were  silhouetted  against  the  brightness  of  the  sun  outside,  four  tiny  but 
familiar  looking  figures.  His  heart  lept.  They  must  be  looking  for  him  .  .  . 
or  were  those  people  entering  that  chapel  they?  A  couple  of  steps  toward  the 
chapel  and  a  closer  look  at  the  four  women  assured  him  that  these  were  not  his 
charges.  He  started  for  the  entrance,  still  confident,  still  happy.  His  pace  quick- 
ened as  he  realized  that  they  were  not  where  he  had  seen  them  last.  He  broke 
into  a  run.  People  turned  to  look  at  him.  Where  were  they?  Reaching  the 
door,  he  ran  outside.  The  heat  closed  in  on  him,  bearing  down.  He  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  looking  wildly  about  him.  They  must  be  close  by.  He  could 
recognize  them  easily.  His  eyes  suddenly  fell  on  four  neat  figures  out  in  the 
square  who  were  just  entering  a  black  taxicab.  He  stared  in  disbelief.  He 
turned  his  head.  What  had  happened  to  the  music?  Was  he  out  of  hearing  dis- 
tance, or  had  it  stopped  playing? 
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MARY  FITZHUGH,  1964 

Tne  A.nts 


JLYING  in  the  whiskered  grass 

I  felt  your  many  tiny  feet 

Walking  across  mine  — ■ 

So  calmly  you'd  accepted 

The  obstruction  in  your  path. 

Of  course  I  suppose  at  first  there'd  been 

A  moment  of  flurry  and  panic; 

But,  being  practical  fellows, 

You  knew  men  could  be  surmounted. 

Soon  your  forces  were  reassembled 

And  the  crumbs  began  to  move  forward  again. 

When  the  time  comes  when  there  will  be 

No  human  feet  to  block  your  path, 

Will  you  transport  so  efficiently 

The  crumbs  of  civilization? 


Fifteen   Dolpkms 

r  IFTEEN   DOLPHINS  in   procession, 
parallel  to  the  beach, 
stitch  with  their  gray  the  blue  ocean, 
sliding,   diving    leisurely   in   the   Atlantic,    rising 
leisurely  ahead,  slow-motioning  over 
in  the  sea's  peaked  roofs. 

Among  umbrellas 
we  stand,  stand  on  chairs,  shading  eyes 
to  see  their  casual  progression 
past  the  beach,  as  if  they  were  old  gods, 
as  if  we  believed  in  what  we  cannot  know, 
the  windowless  water  and  the  wind 
running  on  the  sea's  thatch,  before  us. 

— Robert  Wallace 

copyright  1963,  The  Nation  Magazine 
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ASTRID  PREVITALI,    1965 


The  D 


ream 


x\  THOUSAND  fireflies  converged  and  flamed. 
And  black  became  a  brillianf  white  and  gold: 
The  night  became  the  day  without  a  sun. 
The  moon  sent  silent  searching  rays  of  blue, 
And  owls  stared  blind, 
Bewildered. 


I  walked  into  the  light  with  shadowed  steps. 

And  saw  the  moving  silhouettes 

Of  charcoaled  trees  with  snakelike  trunks. 

I  held  a  stuffed  bear  tightly  in  my  hand, 

But  let  it  drop. 

Sadly. 

I  turned  and  saw  a  blazing,  ruby  path. 

And  heard  the  footsteps  of  a  thousand  men 

With  staccato  taps  on  every  burning  coal. 

They  slowly  drifted  by  and  fled  away. 

The  red,  turning  silver, 

Vanished. 

I  bent  and  picked  a  heavy-lidded  violet. 

And  watched  the  tear  slide  slowly  down  the  stem. 

It  became  a  pearl.    I  held  it  in  my  palm. 

And  watched  the  night  come  back  again. 

I  remembered  only 

Childhood. 
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MARY  FITZHUGH,  1964 


The  Diplomat 


w 


ALKING  ALONG  a  leafwood  path 
I  happened  upon  a  snake 
Crossing  ahead  of  nne 
It  frightened  me  to  see  him; 
It  frightened  me  more  to  think  I  almost  hadn't, 
hie  didn't  change  his  pace  for  me, 
He  didn't  even  look  at  me, 
He  simply  kept  the  course  he'd  planned. 
Eventually  his  tail  attained 
The  side  he'd  headed  for 
And  disappeared  among  the  leaves. 
And  left  the  path  to  me. 
What  gentility  had  bred  him 
To  handle  the  situation 
With  such  composure? 
How  in  command  the  diplomatic  snake! 
He  seems  to  manage  so  much  better 
In  this  world  than  we  do. 
...  Or  do  you  suppose  he  was  hiding  something? 
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McNAIR  CURRIE,    1963 


Once   A   Pun 


V^^NCE  upon  a  time  when  the  moon  breathed  rainbows  and  the  earth 
glowed  green  as  gold,  I  was  a  nymphomaniac.  I  met  a  nymph  and  went  berserk. 
Lying  on  the  moss  bed,  she  tipped  her  brown  eyes  upside  down  to  see  me  shuffling 
through  the  woods  that  early  spring  morning.  The  sun  caught  her  shimmering 
white  arms  and  drew  yellow  streaks  through  the  brown  mass  that  fell  to  her  waist. 
Such  a  holy  illusion  no  young  man  should  be  allowed  to  see,  for  fear  he  might 
never  rest  contented  in  a  world  of  rusty  razor  blades  and  shiny  doorknobs.  My 
preoccupied  whistle  died  in  my  throat  as  she  turned  over  on  her  front  and  propped 
on  her  elbows  to  get  a  right-side-up  look  at  me.  She  blinked  those  eyes  the  size 
of  walnuts  and  wrinkled  a  nose  adorned  with  freckles.  Her  full  lips  parted  as 
though  she  mocked  the  thudding  of  my  heart.  Someone  had  carved  the  smooth, 
flat  planes  of  this  face  in  ivory  and  left  it  here  to  commemorate  some  goddess.  I 
hoped  the  dedication  was  to  Venus  and  not  Diana. 

Lo,  she  spoke  and  with  a  quite  mortal  hello.  I  nodded  and  went  closer  to 
touch,  which  I  thought  would  be  much  more  satisfying  than  pinching  myself. 
I  refrained,  but  noticed  that  she  did  wear  a  dress,  a  white  one,  which  I  took  to 
be  an  unfortunate  sign. 

"May  I  stand  on  my  head?"  I  asked. 

She  assented  and  I  did  so,  but  couldn't  last  very  long  since  my  blood  was 
already  in  my  head  before  I  started.  I  fell  over  into  the  moat  but  promptly 
withdrew  myself  into  the  castle  of  the  moss  bed  on  which  she  sat.  Because  she 
did  not  seem  to  be  an  eager  conversationalist,  I  soon  began  to  tell  her  what  a 
marvel  of  a  knight  I  was.  She  seemed  amused;  at  least  her  lips  kept  taunting 
me  and  her  eyes  laughed,  but  for  that  matter  her  hair,  her  arms,  and  even  her 
white  dress  tempted  me.  I  longed  to  storm  the  tower,  but  the  moment  con- 
ceived other  things,  such  as  a  voice  from  a  hill  somewhere  calling,  "Fair,  Fair." 

"My  mother,"  she  said  as  she  jumped  up  and  ran  through  the  woods.  I 
started  to  follow,  but  realized  her  mother  probably  wouldn't  approve  of  a  knight 
with  such  un- Arthurian  aims.  I  had  to  go;  Boston  was  hours  away  and  I  had 
only  stopped  to  stretch  my  legs. 

I  got  on  in  my  job,  married  well,  and  inspired  the  production  of  three  chil- 
dren. Life  is  pleasant.  I  have  a  secretary,  an  expense  account,  a  hand-switch 
adjuster  for  my  TV,  and  pastel  bathroom  fixtures.  But  every  once  in  a  while, 
mostly  on  the  first  green  and  golden  day  of  spring,  I  go  to  a  castle  of  green  moss 
in  the  woods  and  shout  at  her  mother  on  some  faraway  hill,  "Unfair,  Unfair." 
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AMHERST  MOTORS.  Inc. 

FORD  SALE  &  SERVICE 

Amherst,  Virginia 

WH  6-2781 


For  Your  Convenience 
Bank  at 

LYNCHBURG  NATIONAL 

Amherst 

Madison  Heights 

Lynchburg 


Gifts,  Watches,  Silverware 

Guild  Opticians 

919  MAIN  STREET 


Compliments  of  .  .  . 

Ralph's  Beauty  Salon 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 


WILLS -CAMP 
COLLEGE  SHOP 

McMuLLEN  Blouses 
Shetland  Sweaters 
Pendleton  Sportswear 
Coats  and  Suits 
Glen  of  Michigan 
Gordon  Ford 
Baltimore  Trouser 

819  Main  Street 
VI  6-6240 


AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacist: 
M.  BLAIR  ROBERTSON 
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^^You  really  do  Hve  di  ui&  oarbizon!'' 


New  York's  famous  Barbizon  Hotel  for  Women 
naturally  attracts  the  smart,  the  fastidious,  and 
the  young.  Some  of  the  world's  most  successful 
women  have  been  Barbizon  girls.  In  the  heart  of 
the  fashionable  East  Side,  it  is  the  place  to  enjoy 
life  with  comfort  and  pleasure  while  preparing 
for  the  future.  Every  convenience  for  living  and 
many  for  recreation  are  right  in  the  Barbizon. 
Shops,  cultural  centers  and  schools  are  nearby. 
Swimming  pool,  solarium,  soundproof  studios 
(grand  pianos),  library,  room  service.  Radio  in 
every  room.  TV  and  airconditionsng  available.  Daily 
from  $S.25.  Weekly  rates  vn  request 
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by  CAROLYN  BILLINGSLY,  1966 

Tne   Gopner 
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_  WAS  walking  back  from  the  school  playground,  where  I'd  been  hacking  around 
with  a  bunch  of  other  kids,  when  I  first  saw  him.  He  was  in  this  little  park,  only 
a  block  long,  which  the  town  council  had  provided  for  atmosphere  or  something — 
probably  to  impress  visitors  to  Potomac. 

He  was  about  the  biggest,  fattest  gopher  I'd  ever  seen;  and  sassy  —  you 
could  really  tell  he  thought  he  was  something,  the  way  he  strutted  across  my  path. 
I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  him  then,  being  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  before  dusk. 
Mom  was  always  saying  it  wasn't  healthy  for  a  boy  of  ten  to  be  out  on  the  streets 
after  dark.  Besides,  it  was  cold  and  the  warmth  I'd  worked  up  playing  was  beginning 
to  wear  off.  I  made  a  little  lunge  at  him,  though;  his  nonchalant  way  of  moving 
had  kind  of  irritated  me.  He  didn't  speed  up  —  I  guess  he  wasn't  too  impressed 
with  me  either.    I  didn't  have  the  time  to  make  an  issue  of  it,  so  I  just  kept  walking. 

I'd  forgotten  all  about  him  —  I  mean,  gophers  weren't  that  big  a  thing  to 
me  then  —  so  when  I  saw  him  a  week  later  in  that  same  park  on  Hickory  Street,  it 
didn't  register  right  away  who  he  was.  When  I  got  up  close,  though,  there  was 
no  mistaking  him.    He  was  like  no  other  gopher  I'd  ever  seen. 

He  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  me  as  I  approached  him.  It  was  getting  late  in 
the  fall,  and  I  guess  he  was  getting  in  his  final  supplies  for  the  winter.  When 
I  got  up  closer  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  me,  and  ambled  into  a  hole  which  was 
only  a  few  feet  away.  I  threw  some  grass  and  dirt  down  there  hoping  it  would 
bother  him.  I'd  had  enough  experience  with  gophers  to  know  that  it  wouldn't 
make  him  come  out. 

I  thought  about  him  a  couple  of  times  that  winter.  I  guess  that  sounds  funny, 
but  he'd  really  begun  to  impress  me  in  a  way,  and  when  it  began  to  warm  up  some, 
I  used  to  sort  of  look  for  him  as  I  walked  through  the  park,  I  knew  he  hadn't 
died  —  the  thought  never  entered  my  mind.  Somehow  I  felt  he  wouldn't  give  in 
to  the  weather,  even  though  we'd  had  one  of  the  worst  winters  in  Potomac's  history. 

I  finally  saw  him.  I  wasn't  even  looking  for  him  that  day.  I  was  in  a  bad 
mood  over  losing  my  red  cat's  eye  marble  to  Jimmy  Haarlow.  He  must  have  had 
a  stroke  of  luck.     I  was  better  than  him,  usually. 

The  gopher  looked  like  he  recognized  me,  even  if  I  wasn't  going  to  pay  any 
attention  to  him.  He  was  as  big  and  sleek  as  ever.  You  could  tell  the  winter 
cold  hadn't  gotten  him  a  bit.  He  sat  up  on  his  haunches,  like  a  dog  when  he's 
begging,  and  gave  me  this  stare  job  —  boy,  was  he  sassy!  I  stopped  and  stared 
right  back  at  him,  but  he  didn't  budge.  And  then  I  started  moving  toward  him, 
still  holding  his  eye  and  only  moving  my  feet.  I  had  this  crazy  idea  that  I'd  hypno- 
tize him,  and  then  just  walk  right  up  and  grab  him.  I  don't  know  what  I  thought 
I'd  do  with  him  then  —  probably  wring  his  neck  because  he  was  so  darn  smug. 
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When  I  got  within  about  ten  feet  from  the  spot  where  he  was  sitting,  he 
turned  and  loped  over  to  this  pipe  that  went  under  a  footbridge.  The  streambed 
was  usually  dry,  but  being  spring,  there  was  a  small  stream  trickling  through  the 
pipe.  There  was  no  chance  of  hypnotizing  him  now.  I  guess  I  got  kind  of  mad, 
because  I  went  running  right  up  to  him;  but  he  just  turned  and  walked  into  the  pipe. 
There  was  no  way  I  could  get  him;  the  pipe  was  too  small  for  me  to  crawl  into,  and 
too  long  for  me  to  reach  him  with  my  arm.  Besides,  he  could  always  escape  through 
the  other  end. 

After  that,  it  was  a  regular  game  with  us.  Every  day  on  my  way  home  from 
school,  I'd  walk  toward  him  until,  when  I  reached  this  imaginary  line,  he'd  turn  and 
go  to  his  king's-ex.  Then  he'd  turn  and  wait  for  me  to  force  him  into  the  pipe. 
I  couldn't  get  him.  Sometimes  he  wouldn't  be  there  and  I'd  be  disappointed  in  a 
funny  way.  And  once,  I  got  a  bad  cold  and  missed  school  for  three  days,  and  then 
there  were  some  days  on  weekends  when  I  didn't  walk  through  the  park.  But 
most  days  we  had  our  little  contest. 

By  the  time  school  let  out,  I'd  determined  to  catch  the  gopher  that  summer. 
I  thought  of  making  some  of  these  box  traps  where  some  bait  is  attached  to  a  string 
and  the  string  is  tied  onto  a  stick,  or  something,  that  holds  up  one  end  of  a  box. 
What  would  happen  was  the  gopher  would  come  after  the  bait,  and  when  he  started 
moving  it  around  it'd  jerk  the  string  and  stick.  Then  the  box  would  fall  over 
the  gopher.  The  thing  was,  though,  somebody  would  be  sure  to  notice  the  traps, 
and  I  was  afraid  I'd  get  in  trouble  with  the  law  or  something.  Besides,  I  wasn't 
sure  what  kind  of  bait  gophers  went  for. 

Finally,  I  hit  on  this  plan  where  I'd  put  the  mouth  of  a  box  up  to  one  end 
of  the  pipe,  and  then  using  a  long,  leafy  branch,  force  him  down  the  tunnel  into 
the  box.     It  was  a  good  plan. 

The  next  morning  I  went  down  to  the  grocery  store,  and  got  a  cardboard  box. 
Star-Kist  tana,  cans  had  been  in  it.  I  took  it  to  the  park  and  put  it  up  against  the 
pipe.  Then  I  broke  a  branch  off  one  of  the  trees  and  put  it  beside  the  pipe.  But 
the  gopher  wasn't  in  sight,  and  I  was  afraid  he  knew  what  I  was  up  to.  I  sort  of  loi- 
tered around  the  park  the  rest  of  the  day,  only  leaving  to  go  home  to  eat  lunch.  He 
stayed  undercover,  though,  and  finally  I  took  up  my  stuff  and  left. 

I  woke  up  early  the  next  morning  —  I'd  been  dreaming  about  that  stupid 
gopher.  I  didn't  feel  much  like  eating  breakfast,  so  I  got  dressed  and  went  to  the 
park  right  away.  I  set  up  my  stuff  again  and  waited.  After  about  half  an  hour 
I  saw  him.  He  must  have  been  pretty  glad  to  see  me,  because  he  sat  up  right  away 
as  if  to  start  our  game.  I  was  really  gloating  —  I  mean,  I  had  him  out-smarted, 
and  he  was  pretty  wily  for  a  gopher.  All  the  time  I  was  creaping  toward  him  I  was 
really  excited;  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  rushing  at  him  right  away.  I  stuck 
to  our  rules,  though. 

When  he  finally  ran  into  that  pipe,  I  was  beside  myself.  I  grabbed  for  the 
branch  and  started  forcing  it  into  the  opening,  screaming  and  yelling  all  the  time. 
I  could  hear  his  toenails  on  the  cardboard  when  he  ran  into  the  box  —  there  wasn't 
much  else  he  could  do. 

I  hurried  around  to  the  other  end  of  the  pipe,  and  slid  the  ends  closed.     He 
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was  in  there  all  right.  He  wasn't  moving  but  the  box  was  heavy  with  his  weight. 
I  peeked  in  and  saw  that  shiny  brown  back.  Finally,  I  got  up  enough  nerve  to 
open  the  top  so  I  could  see  all  of  him.  He  didn't  budge,  and  he  wasn't  cowering 
in  a  corner  like  most  wild  things  do.  He  was  just  looking  at  me  and  his  eyes 
were  saying  that  I'd  cheated  —  I  hadn't  stuck  to  the  rules.  It  was  really  weird; 
I  mean  usually  when  I  caught  a  baby  bird,  or  a  frog  or  something  like  that,  I'd  get 
this  really  great  feeling.  Sort  of  like  I  was  the  strongest  and  had  a  lot  of  power. 
But  I  didn't  feel  at  all  proud  or  happy  about  that  stupid  gopher.  I  hadn't  really 
won.    He  was  telling  me  that  with  his  eyes. 

I  stood  there  for  a  few  minutes  trying  to  answer  his  argument  with  my  own 
eyes,  but  I  couldn't. 

I  turned  the  box  on  its  side  so  he  could  get  out  easily,  and  ran  across  the  park 
without  looking  back.  Something  confused  was  moving  around  inside  of  me, 
but  I  wasn't  sure  exactly  what  it  was.    What  I  did  know  was  that  I'd  lost. 

I  stayed  away  from  the  park  for  about  two  weeks.  I  just  couldn't  face  that 
gopher.  Finally,  one  afternoon,  I  decided  to  go  back  and  see  him  —  I  kind  of 
missed  the  old  guy.  I  mean,  I  had  this  sort  of  respect  for  him.  Nothing  could 
get  at  him  —  he'd  just  go  on  and  on  forever  just  like  he  was. 

I  wasn't  surprised  when  I  didn't  see  him  at  first.  That  had  happened  before. 
Besides,  he  might  not  be  too  anxious  to  see  me  either,  after  what  I'd  done.  After 
about  an  hour  of  waiting,  though,  I  was  getting  pretty  sore.  I  mean,  after  all,  I 
had  let  the  dumb  thing  go. 

Finally,  I  decided  to  start  poking  around  in  the  bushes  to  see  if  I  could  flush 
him  out.    I  wanted  to  see  him  bad  by  this  time. 

I  found  him  a  few  feet  away  from  the  pipe.  He  was  just  lying  there  staring, 
but  there  was  no  challenge  in  his  eyes;  they  were  dull  and  filmy.  It  must  have  been 
a  pack  of  dogs  that  had  gotten  him.  His  body  was  torn  and  opened,  and  there  were 
thick  brown  spots  on  his  fur  where  his  blood  had  dried  up.  Boy,  was  I  a  stupid 
kid  then.  I  stood  there  about  five  minutes  just  staring  at  him.  I  kicked  some  leaves 
and  dirt  over  him  after  awhile.     I  didn't  want  people  to  see  his  defeat. 

Then  I  turned  away  and  started  toward  home.     It  was  almost  dusk. 
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by  JUDY  DUNN,  1964 


Toby's  Scarecrow^   November 


^H  ONE  of  us  believed  in  ghosts 

Or  vanishings,  or  other  tales, 

But  bravely  whistled  by  him  nightly 

Barely  seeing  his  lifeless  height, 

Inelegant  details.     Faceless 

On  his  rotting  stake  he  hung 

Through  nnore  than  autumn,  staring  down 

In  godless  benediction.    Crickets 

Ticked  within  his  stomach  clogged 

With  musty  straw  (we  saw  them 

In  July  when  hiding  treasures 

In  his  dryness,  making  secret 

Laws  about  his  name).     Toby's 

Gingham  shirt  bleached  pale 

Held  his  lumpy  form  stretched 

From  nail  to  nail;  jointless 

Arms  splinted,  hands  sewn 

Inward,  he  hung  feet 

Upon  the  air.     Crows  clawed 

His  rag  skull  bare  in 

Momentary  rest,  while  he 

Surveyed  his  sterile  kingdom,  scaring 

No  one.     Sometimes  we  guessed 

How  much  he  knows. 

Toby  says  he  hears, 

But  he's  been  taken  down  again, 

Unhooked,  folded  in  the  barn 

For  another  year. 
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by  PEGGY  AURAND,  1964 


A  Madrid 


Madrugada. 

It  is  still  dark. 

But  a  rain  has  fallen  and 

In  Retire  Park 

There  are  pools  around  the  trees; 

And  the  shiny,  stark 

Sereno  comes  jangling  his  keys. 

Before  the  dawn 

Come  rough  and  simple  men 

With  mules  and  brawn; 

With  children,  bells  and  carts; 

Withdrawn; 

Who  shout  the  garbage  away 

And  yawn. 

And  pierce  the  morn  with  bell  and  bray. 

Manana. 

Red  and  Black  and  expectant. 
Taxis  seduce  the  curbstone.    Men 
With  black  umbrellas  hurry  and  then 
Stop  to  watch  the  mourning  women  who 
Wear  black  and  buy  bread  and 
Go  to  Mass.    The  thick  thighed  gypsy 
Woman  wails  to  the  seventh  balcony  — 
SI-  LLA,  and,  straight-backed,  she 
Carries  her  broken  chairs  to  the  next  block. 
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Mediodia. 

Under  the  watercolor  sky, 

The  stores,  embarrassed,  pull  down  metal  petticoats 

And  slowly,  fewer  people  amble  by. 

The  sun  can  prowl  the  streets  alone. 

Green  odors  of  olive  descend  as  women  fry 

Eggs  which  shrivel  in  disgust.     Weary 

Men,  who,  never  asking  why. 

Shuffle  home  to  boredom,  sleep, 

And  Jerez  la  Frontera. 

The  city  must  die. 

The  Blood  has  flowed  out  of  her  veins. 

Tarde. 

It  is  tardy,  men  are  late  and. 

Rush  for  weathered  English  busses;  the 

Metro  sootily  swallows  and  spews  forth 

A  million  heads  of  black  hair, 

Down  at  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  they  are  pushing  and  tugging  the  street  corners. 

The  blind  man  is  begging; 

That  the  people  might  risk  charity; 

PARA  HO—     Y;  his  shirt  is  a 

Rustle  of  white  tickets. 

The  sun  is  painting  golden  patches  at  the 

Tops  of  the  street  canyons. 

And  the  window-squares  are  blackly  retreating. 

The  afternoon  turns  a  charred  face  downward  and 

Beckons  the  neon  performers. 

Tio  Pepe. 

The  people  are  drinking  tea  on  the  Castellana. 

Tio  Pepe. 

And  the  coins  are  dropping, 

Prerouted,  into  the  purse — 

Save  the  gold  of  Spain ! 

Noche. 

It  is  night  now,  and  people  returning  remember  their  dark  ways  alone. 

It  is  bluish,  the  light  from  the  lamppost  and  exposes  the  milky  white  leaves 

Of  the  soldier-trees  quietly  filing  past  fountains  and  gypsies,  the  thieves! 

They  are  happy,  Castile's  little  children  as  they  spring  up  from  out  of  the  dark — 

They  are  spurning  the  hour,  and  hearing  the  flower  of  a  pungent  and  muffled  guitar. 
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by  MARY  FITZHUGH,  1964 

A   Poem   on   Autumn 

^NoW  severed  from  the  living  flow 

That  made  them  uniformly  green, 

Leaves  in  flamboyant  dance  have  won 

A  desperate  kind  of  freedom. 

Yet  with  what  leisurely  flip  they  flaunt 

Their  casual  variegation! 

Gay  trickery  of  dying  leaves! 

As  if  they'd  have  us  fools  forget 

That  autumn  is  an  ending; 

As  if  they'd  make  us  think  we  could 

Hold  on  to  halcyon  days.     (And  if 

They  don't  succeed,  why  else  do  we 

Keep  writing  poems  on  autumn?) 


by  ELIZABETH  KOPPER,  1964 

Spleen   lQu3 


La  LUNE  est  une  joue  blessee 
Dont  le  sang  argente 
Deborde  sur  I'eau 

L'air,  voile,  attend. 

Nous,  anticipant,  regardons 

Pris  par  la  suspension. 

Sable,  mer,  toiles  d'araignee  brillent. 
Tiede,  froid,  que  peut-on  esperer? 

Puis,  la  lune  frele  devient 

Un  chauve-souris, 

Bat  de  I'aile 

Et  tombe  dans  I'Dcean. 


by  LAURA  DENMAN,  1964 


The  First  Poem 


Or 


'NE  nighf,  bidden  to  bed  from  counting  flowers 
(There  were  more  red  roses  than  white  ones) 
I  attempted  a  childish  revolt 
And  hid  in  the  willow  tree  'til  twilight — 
Even  the — finally — softly  closing  door 
Didn't  signify  my  defeat; 
Flinging  wide  the  door  — 
I  announced,  fearfully, 
There  was  a  witch  in  my  closet  — 

"If  you're  scared,  look  out  the  window, 
You'll  be  sleepy  in  no  time." 

I  looked  out,  alternating  glances 
Between  a  kitchen  light  from  downstairs 
Lying  across  the  sidewalk. 
Its  head  propped  against  a  tree-trunk, 
And  bushes  by  a  dark  street, 
Rustling  their  leaves  reproachfully  — 
What  was  I  doing  awake  at  this  hour? 
Everyone  spoke  in  far  off  voices 
To  everyone  else;  I  was  left  alone, 
Awake,  in  a  room  filled  with  dusk. 
And  a  faintly  ticking  clock  .  .  . 
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A  night  came,  when 

The  house  lay  in  silence, 

No  one  to  wish  me  quiet; 

The  long  yellow  light  lay  in  snow, 

And  the  bushes  were  invisible  behind  snow 

Falling  from  where  stars  had  been. 

From  where  stars  had  been 

To  the  face  of  the  light  from  the  kitchen  window, 

Left  burning  and  forgotten; 

The  idea  struck  me. 

And  I  didn't  want  to  sleep. 

So,  I  sang  it  to  myself 

In  a  way  that  I'd  remember 

When  morning  came. 

How  the  dark  of  December 

Was  broken  by  a  light 

That  drifted  in  fragments  from  an  unseen  sky, 

Though  only  half-believing,  I 

Was  singing  half  the  night. 


by  JULIE  WHITEHURST,  1966 


P. 


oem 


Soon  Winter  will  have  sold 

all  of  Fall  with  his  coat  of  many  colors 

into  white  slavery  .  .  . 

unless,  of  course,  something  miraculous  happens. 
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by  JANE  ELLEN  LISHNOFF,  1966 


Tne  Allotted  Hole;  or  Daddy's 
RetriLution 


J_Y_|_Y  FATHER  was  dead  and  I  was  on  the  train.  The  train  was  taking  me  to 
see  my  father,  and  my  father  would  be  patiently  waiting  for  me.  He  was  always 
patient.  I  was  trying  to  imagine  what  he  would  look  like  before  he  was  carefully 
dumped  into  his  allotted  hole.  He  wasn't  old  —  about  47  I  think.  Yet  I  could 
see  him  lying  there,  twisted  and  wrinkled,  grey  and  scabbed,  used  and  misused  — 
LONELY.  His  hands  would  be  clasped  over  his  stomach,  with  the  small  protrusions 
clutching  and  grasping,  yielding  and  recovering,  —  begging,  silently,  inertly.  Would 
his  eyes  be  closed?  They  always  were  open  when  he  slept.  I  remember  when 
I  was  very  young  and  shared  his  bed  how  I  used  to  get  horrible  nightmares  and 
couldn't  sleep.     If  he'd  only  have  closed  his  eyes.    I  suppose  they  never  did  close. 

Bulging  horse  eyes.  I  always  used  to  say  "hey  daddy  horse  eyes."  He'd  just 
turn  around  and  look  at  me.  He  never  did  say  much.  He  was  just  another  ap- 
pendage of  the  house.  He  was  the  front  door-mat  with  WELCOME  NEVERMORE 
smeared  across  his  face.  Everytime  he  grinned  someone  would  come  along,  ring 
the  doorbell  of  his  nose,  wipe  their  boots  upon  his  bristly  head,  smearing  mud 
into  his  mouth.  And  then  daddy  would  cough  silently.  Daddy  coughed  a  lot. 
Only  no  one  ever  heard  him.  Mommy  used  to  tell  him  to  cover  his  mouth,  and 
after  that  he  grew  this  large  mask.  He  coughed  behind  it,  drooled  behind  it,  cried 
behind  it  —  silently.  Daddy  was  mommy's  toy.  An  old  worn-out  should-have- 
been-replaced  animal.  Mommy  bathed  him  and  fed  him  and  helped  him  in  the 
bathroom.  His  ears  were  too  floppy  and  the  stuffing  bulged  from  every  pore. 
Mother  used  to  go  to  all  the  top  shops  in  town  to  look  at  all  the  new  models.  She'd 
play  with  them  but  never  brought  one  home.  She  screamed  a  lot  at  daddy — for 
spilling,  slurping,  knocking  down,  kicking  over,  funny  noises,  smiling,  frowning, 
dripping,  drooling,  dying.  Daddy  silently  cried.  He  hated  mommy.  I  knew  it. 
He  never  said  he  hated  her  but  I  could  tell.  Mommy  would  get  angry  and  say 
"if  you  do  that  once  more,  I'm  going  to  pack  my  bags  and  leave  you.  Huh,  would 
you  like  that,  huh?  Try  and  see  if  you'll  get  someone  else  who  will  play  maid, 
nurse  and  mother.  And  you  a  grown  man.  God  is  punishing  you,  you  hear  me? 
Don't  just  stare  at  me,  you  vegetable.  Yea,  that's  what  you  are,  a  vegetable.  What 
good  are  you  to  anyone?  Vegetable  .  .  .  vegetable!"  Daddy  would  just  look  at 
her.  He  hated  her.  I  guess  I  hated  her  too.  It  wasn't  so  bad  for  me  though. 
I  was  always  away  at  school  and  only  had  to  put  up  with  it  during  vacations.  I  used 
to  pray  a  lot  .  .  .  that  daddy  would  die.  Sail  up  to  heaven  on  his  crutchless  white 
wings  with  a  big  grin  on  his  face.  That's  what  I  used  to  dream  about.  Daddy  flying 
away  up  there  —  free. 
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.  .  .  And  now  he's  dead.  Silently  escaping.  Mommy  will  be  at  the  funeral, 
with  many  of  daddy's  fat  rich  relations  who  stopped  coming  to  see  him  years 
ago.  They  will  all  pat  mommy  on  the  shoulder  and  say  what  a  martyr  she  was 
and  how  devoted.  And  mommy  will  cry  and  say  how  she  loved  him  and  did  the 
best  she  could.  Everyone  will  cry  for  daddy.  Aunt  nevercame  and  uncle  never- 
wrote  and  cousin  neverknew  and  niece  nevercould  and  nephew  neverwould  — 
all  of  them  bawling  their  brains  out.  And  then  daddy  will  rise  silently  and  take 
into  flight,  laughing  all  the  time,  circling  round  the  congregation,  laughing  and 
excreting  simultaneously. 

Free  —  free.  Ripping  off  the  mask  and  the  crutches  and  the  braces  .  .  . 
freeing  himself  of  all  exteriors,  clinging  only  to  the  essence,  relieving  his  bowels  on 
their  bald  heads,  and  laughing. 

Mommy  will  faint  and  I  will  not  be  there  to  drag  her  from  her  allotted  hole. 
Rot!  Rot!  mommy.  Slowly,  like  daddy  rotted  all  these  years.  Rot  until  the  whole 
world  stinks  of  your  fumes.  And  then  I  will  come  along  and  kick  the  dirt  over 
your  face  and  body,  let  you  taste  it  for  awhile  and  then  suffocate  in  it.  Rot  Rot  .  .  . 
mommy  mommy  mommy. 
LET  ME  OFF! 


by  LAURA  DENMAN,  1964 

Tne   Catnearal  in   Florence - 

Seen   by    ""G  Jo  bus    Tours'' 

V>HISELED  white,  smooth  red  and  tranquil  green, 

Blocks  of  marble  stand  up,  soaring 

Silent  poetry. 

Silence,  but  for  momentary  clangings  out  of  Giotto's  tower, 

Calling  to  its  visitors  —  the  closing  of  another  hour. 

Buses'  engines  mounting  with  a  kind  of  roaring 

Violent  trumpetry. 

Play  the  background  music  for  this  Renaissance  scene, 

(An  Inch  left  of  center  on  our  special  map) 

And  the  cadence  is  perfected  with  a  shutter  snap. 
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by  JANE  ELLEN  LISHNOFF,  1966 

Comment  on   a  Balloon    W^or/a 

(As  Seen  By  An  Outsider) 


Xx  OWs  Mike  X  Jim  Z  Joe  Y,  and  what's  he  doing  now? — 
beer  .  .  .  beer  .  .  .  beer  —  funny  shoulder-padded,  unfraternlzed 
fear  of  rah  rah,  sis  boonn — BAH! 

(what  shall  I  talk  about  now?) 
Your  green  blue  gold  orange  hair-(plece)  looks  rather 
good  (bad)  shiny  (dull),  and  matches  your  lovely  (blood-shot)  eyes. 
(Are  they  smiling  now?) 

SMILE  SMILE  SMILE 
(What  shall  I  say  ... ) 
ELIOT'S  AN  ESOTERIC  FOOT-NOTED  500  LINES  OF  ALL  HUMANITY  GUY! 
Eliot?   You  know,— T.S.!    K.A.?  No,  I  don't  think  he  belongs. 
SORRY  SORRY  SORRY 
(try  again) 

(those  foolish   children.     Red-lipped    balloons.     POP! 
here  we  go  again  with  one  two  three  .  .  .) 
Want  a  chocolate  cookie? 

Chocolates  make  me  bumpy. 
Want  an  apple? 

Worms.     Always  worms. 
Hey,     Plato's  playing  bridge  with  unreality  Annie  in  the 
fourth  floor  smoker  of  nowhere  and  they  say  he's  beating 
no-one  by  a  lot.     Get  that,  you  kids, 
four  five  six,  I'm  a  dog.  Pat  me  on  the  head.    Go  ahead. 
See  the  tail  wag  a  bit. 

FASTER  FASTER  FASTER 
POP!  goes  the  — 

Got  my  hair  on  your  purple-hearted  sweater?    Sorry, 
big-hipped.    Come  on  .  .  . 

here  we  go  round  the  maypole 
here  we  go  round  the  maypole 
here  we  go  round  the  maypole 
I  bet  I  run  faster  than  you 
Oh,  oh  .  .  .  here  come  the  rhlnoceri.     OWH!  those  spectrumed 
blobs  with  never  eyes. 
HI  HI  HI 
Hello  once  upon  a  time.    I  hear  you're  .  .  .  Where  are  you 
going?  To  see  the  queen?    If  I  wag  my  tail?    Some  other 
time?  (She  will  too,  MAYBE!) 


The  queen  is  dressed  in  white,  in  white,  in  white. 

Four  of  them  I  see,  maybe  more.     Behind  their  papered  (virgin) 

desks.    See  all  the  sterile  figures. 

I'm  a  number,   I'm  a  numbered,   liquidated  formula. 

Pour  me  in  my  test-tube  and  place  me  on  the  shelf 

CATEGORIZE   CATEGORIZE   CATEGORIZE 
I'm  a  7  8  9,  count  me  out! 

You   always   did? 
"Laugh  laugh  laugh" 

I'm  laughing  too.     Can't  you  hear  me? 
Hey,  what's  the  matter? 
"Laugh  laugh  laugh" 

here  we  go  round  the  maypole 

here  we  go  round  the  maypole 

here  we  go  round  the  maypole 

hey,  wait  for  me  .  .  . 
to  stop  twitching,  blushing,  sneezing,  wheezing  .  .  . 
DUCK!    hiere  comes  the  herd. 
Picnic?    Can  I  come?  Carry  you?  On  my  back? 
Oh  back,  aching  back,  go 

back  home  I  was  running  around  with  —  always  — 
stopped  and  listened  to  me  with  a 

HI  HI  HI 
(good-bye  once  upon  a  time) 

Ring  ring  ring 
Get  the  phone! 

#6579321   is  calling  4^3652897  from  somewhere  and  says  he's 
got  nothing  to  talk  about,  so 

HURRY  HURRY  HURRY 

Did  you  fall?   On  your ?    Poor ! 

My  fault?  10  I  I    12 

I  hate  to  eat  alone.  Hey,  you  want  my  dessert?  My  potatoes? 
My  whole  dinner?  NO?  You're  on  a  diet?  Fat  kid!  I  like  to  eat 
alone  anyway. 

here  we  go  round  the  maypole 

here  we  go  round  the  maypole 

here  we  go  round  the  maypole 

(will  you  please  get  off  of  my  head!) 
Those  foolish  children.     POP! 
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by  ASTRID  PREVITALI,  1965 

ine  Plot  of  Dust  ana   Soul 


J.  HE  echo  of  the  horse's  hooves 
Rang  dully  through  the  smothered  night 
And  vanished  slowly  in  nny  dream. 

I  knew  the  old,  bent  man  each  night 
Would  drive  his  wagon  past  my  door. 
And  so  I  waited  until  he  came, 
Before  I  closed  my  dusty  eyes. 

I  never  saw  his  hidden  face. 

Or  knew  whence  his  wagon  came. 

Or  where  he  went  that  time  of  night. 

I  only  knew  the  tell-tale  rhythm 
Of  that  ghostly  skeleton. 
Which  drew  a  wagon  filled  with  air 
And  dust  from  every  deadened  day. 


by  ANN  DREHER,  1966 

Retreat 


W. 


ALK  in  the  honest  sunlight; 
The  waves  rush  to  children  and  crabs. 
The  arms  of  a  father 
Teach  you  a  love  of  the  sea. 
Toes  dragging,  fingers  dripping  castles, 
The  dunes  are  waiting  for  Capture  the  Flag. 
Youth  retreats;  the  sea  does  too. 
Its  heart  is  cooled  in  the  moonlight. 
The  arms  change  year  to  year 
Which  dig  you  a  shallowing  love. 
And  the  truth  of  the  kiss  is  buried 
In  the  sand  where  the  lonely  grown-children  play. 

Hoy 


by  ELIZABETH  KOPPER,  1964 


A  Letter 


April  19,  1963 

69  Avenue  de  Segur 

Paris  VII,  France 


Dear  Isabel; 


Now  I  have  so  much  to  say  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  say  it  all !  I  meant  to 
write  a  little  each  day  when  I  was  in  Russia,  but  really  we  did  not  have  a  free  minute. 
We  went  sight-seeing  every  day,  and  at  night  we  had  parties  with  Russian  students, 
or  we  went  to  the  ballet,  or  did  something  with  someone  in  the  hotel. 

The  Russian  people  are  very  friendly.  Everywhere  we  were  helped,  and  greeted 
with  warm  smiles;  they  were  very  understanding  about  our  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Russian  and  about  the  crazy  sign  language  we  used.  The  people  are  very  obviously 
completely  peasant  stock:  strong,  not  gay,  and  accustomed  to  struggling  to  exist. 
No  one  in  the  streets  is  attractive  or  chic  or  smart  looking.  They  are  all  as  you 
imagine  them  —  very  fat,  wearing  heavy,  long  coats  with  fur  collars,  and  scarves. 
At  first  we  couldn't  figure  out  why  we  saw  no  young  people,  but  we  soon  found 
that  they  look  the  same  as  the  old  people.  Only  the  little  children  are  cute,  and 
they  are  truly  adorable.  Dressed  in  huge  fur  coats  and  hats,  they  are  so  round 
that  they  can  hardly  move. 

When  we  had  been  there  only  a  short  while,  I  was  impressed  by  the  amount 
of  freedom  in  Russia.  We  were  allowed  to  go  out  alone  in  the  streets,  wherever 
we  liked,  without  the  Secret  Policemen  I  had  envisioned  trailing  several  feet  behind. 
We  could  bring  cameras,  and  take  pictures  of  anything.  Except  for  the  appearance 
of  the  people  and  the  total  lack  of  beauty  everywhere,  I  began  to  think  maybe 
Communism,  as  far  as  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  go,  was  just  like  any  other 
system. 

This  feeling  soon  proved  typical  of  most  first  impressions.  The  situation 
seems  excellent,  until  one  begins  to  realize  how  many  things  are  going  on  beneath 
the  surface,  and  how  very  few  people  are  actually  content.  It  is  amazing  that 
after  forty-five  years  so  many  people  have  escaped  being  brain-washed.  They  are 
fed  constantly  by  propaganda  in  every  possible  form — books,  posters  in  every  avail- 
able space,  statues  of  Lenin  every  two  steps,  propaganda  films,  plus  many  other  ap- 
peals to  the  emotions.  Little  children  are  put  in  clubs  where  they  sing  heart- 
swelling  Communist  anthems  and  wear  frightening  little  black  uniforms  with  huge 
red  ties.       Completely  deprived  of  any  information  about  life  in  the  West,  they 
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somehow  manage  to  find  out  an  amazing  amount  of  things  about  us.  I  suppose 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  see  Americans,  French  or  West  Germans  walk  down  the 
street,  to  know  that  life  on  our  side  must  be  better.  The  Russian  government  tells 
them  that,  because  their  country  is  new,  they  cannot  have  nice  clothes  or  travel, 
and  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  succeeded  in  building  their  model  society, 
so  that  they  will  be  prosperous  enough  to  have  these  luxuries  too.  Some,  in  an 
absolute  faith  which  is  somewhat  admirable  or  touching  in  its  self-sacrificing  qualities, 
but  which  is  horrifying  in  its  blindness,  accept  this  excuse.  We  met  a  few  people 
who  believe  in  and  argue  for  Communism,  but  who  have  completely  given  up  the 
right  to  think  for  themselves.  Like  obedient  children,  they  accept  without  any 
hesitation,  discussion,  or  even  thought,  believing  that  if  the  government  says  it  is 
so  it  must  be  so.  They  are  not  necessarily  unintelligent  people;  they  are  just 
people  who  refuse  to  be  honest  with  themselves.  We  often  out-talked  them  com- 
pletely, and  they  still  would  not  budge  an  inch  from  their  position. 

Then  there  were  those  who  go  along  with  things  without  believing  in  them. 
I  guess  they  have  decided  that  they  are  helpless  to  change  things,  and  might  as 
well  make  the  best  of  them  and  get  ahead  as  much  as  possible  to  make  life  endurable. 
Some  of  them  feel  that  if  they  can  be  considered  worthy,  competent  Communists  they 
will  be  allowed  to  travel,  and  finally  escape.  Most  of  them  don't  express  their 
feelings  at  all  and  avoid  discussing  politics,  but  their  feelings  are  obvious.  One  boy 
I  was  talking  to  stuck  up  for  Communism  halfheartedly  and  then  suddenly  said, 
"I'm  not  at  all  interested  in  talking  about  politics;  I  would  like  to  discuss  jazz." 
He  told  me  a  joke  about  Khrushchev  which  was  neither  terribly  satirical  nor  terribly 
funny,  but  then  he  said  please  not  to  tell  anyone  he  had  told  it  to  me,  or  he  would 
be  behind  bars.  Their  fear  is  incredible.  They  simply  do  not  know  whom  they 
can  trust,  or  to  whom  they  can  safely  express  a  small  complaint.  Even  a  best 
friend  may  quickly  become  a  denouncer  if  he  happens  to  be  a  Communist  who  sees 
an  irresistible  opportunity  to  get  ahead.  They  could  never  organize  themselves 
because  it  is  impossible  to  know  who  the  real  Communist  is. 

One  boy  in  our  group  happened  to  meet  a  Russian  student  in  a  bus  one  night, 
and  ended  up  spending  several  hours  talking  to  him.  The  Russian  said  that  as 
far  as  the  working  class  goes,  life  under  Communism  is  not  very  different  from  life 
under  anything  else.  Their  life  is  never  terribly  interesting  and,  although  their 
conditions  are  actually  worse  than  those  of  American  workers,  there  is  no  unem- 
ployment. For  the  educated  people,  however,  the  hardship  is  undeniable,  and  they 
deeply  resent  not  being  able  to  read,  write,  or  think  freely.  He  said  that  he  had 
often  given  out  masses  of  good  Communist  answers  to  American  students  at  the 
meetings  organized  for  groups  like  ours,  but  that  he  really  did  not  believe  in  what 
he  was  saying.     He  was  working  to  escape. 

We  also  met  a  few  boys  who  were  openly  against  Communism,  and  were 
rebelling  without  any  practical  plan  in  mind.  Garbed  in  blue- jeans,  they  are  the 
promoters  of  the  black  market,  and  they  run  around  trying  to  buy  anything  which 
Western  tourists  will  sell  them.  They  are  closely  watched  by  the  Secret  Police, 
and  will  never  be  able  to  get  anywhere. 

The  Russian  people  seem  morbidly  terrified  by  the  idea  of  war.  At  one 
dance  they  had  sort  of  an  Irish  Hour  show,  with  a  children's  choir  which  sang  about 
dead  soldiers  and  the  horrors  of  war.     They  sang  one  song  which  dealt  with  the 
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same  thing  over  and  over  throughout  the  evening.  The  films  which  they  show  in 
museums  dwell  especially  on  the  gory  and  emotional  aspects  of  war;  they  are 
not  objective  and  documentary  as  ours  are. 

About  religion:  the  Communists  have  not  forbidden  it;  they  have  just  closed 
so  many  churches  that  those  left  are  unendurable.  We  went  twice  and  almost  got 
killed  by  old  ladies.  They  are  packed  in  —  a  mob  scene  —  and  whatever  is 
happening  on  the  altar  is  of  no  importance  compared  to  the  struggle  for  life.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  young  Russian  who  has  not  been  raised  in  religion  to 
understand  it.  To  him  religion  is  a  cross  between  African  superstition  and  witch- 
craft, and  a  necessary  crutch  for  senile  old  ladies.  It  can  be  laughed  at  but  also 
tolerated.  They  show  absolute  disbelief,  almost  fascination,  that  we  could  believe 
in  God.  What  a  strange  idea  to  put  "in  God  we  trust"  on  our  coins.  It  was  as 
though  we  had  told  them  that  we  believed  in  Raggedy  Ann.  Of  course  they  have 
practically  replaced  God  with  Lenin.  The  cult  of  Lenin  is  fantastic  —  there  is  a 
bust,  a  statue,  or  a  picture  of  him  in  every  building  from  a  private  house,  to  the 
wedding  palace  or  the  grocery  store.  Stalin,  it  appears,  was  once  like  this,  but 
now  they  explain  his  disappearance  by  saying  that  they  discovered  that  "he  had 
faults."  Lenin  did  not  have  any  faults  in  matters  concerning  the  state.  It  is  the 
same  idea  as  that  of  the  Pope.  They  have  replaced  the  idea  of  working  for  Heaven 
by  that  of  working  for  the  future  Communist  state,  which,  they  feel,  will  be  about 
as  perfect  as  Heaven. 

The  "Wedding  Palace"  is  where  all  good  Communists  get  married.  Since 
no  one  believes  in  God  they  can't  very  well  get  married  in  a  church,  yet  people 
feel  cheated  if  they  don't  get  some  sort  of  ceremony.  So  they  have  constructed  this 
disgusting  palace  which  makes  an  attempt  at  being  luxurious  and  ends  up  the 
classic  example  of  bad  taste  in  the  modern  world.  One  room  is  pine  paneled  with 
a  glass  chandelier  in  the  middle,  and  the  room  where  the  ceremony  takes  place  looks 
like  an  all  white,  sugary  birthday  cake.  They  are  married  in  assembly  line  fashion, 
the  service  takes  about  seven  minutes,  and  is  said  by  a  man  who  speaks  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  bride  and  groom  have  only  to  say  one  "Da"  apiece,  and  they  are 
off;  and  another  couple  is  ushered  in,  along  with  another  crowd  of  tourists.  There 
is  a  little  store  (which  looks  like  a  cheap  souvenir  shop)  right  in  the  building  where 
they  can  buy  wedding  presents,  sick-looking  flowers,  or,  in  case  they  discover  at  the 
last  minute  that  they  forgot  something  —  wedding  rings.  I  do  not  know  what 
makes   them  feel   more  married    than   before   after   ten   minutes   in   that   place. 

Of  the  two  cities  we  visited,  Leningrad  is  by  far  the  prettier.  Moscow  is  appeal- 
ing because  it  is  more  typically  Russian,  especially  around  the  Kremlin,  Red  Square, 
and  the  fairy-tale  church,  Saint  Basil.  It  also  has  several  modern  buildings,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  not  very  pretty.  Leningrad  has  been  compared  to  Venice  be- 
cause it  is  built  on  101  islands.  Of  course  it  is  not  really  the  same,  as  it  also  has 
many  streets.  The  buildings  were  all  designed  by  Italian  and  French  architects,  and 
their  style  and  the  layout  of  the  city  are  very  much  like  Paris.  Instead  of  being 
gray  or  light  gold  as  in  Paris,  the  buildings  are  all  painted  light  blue,  light  green, 
pink  or  yellow.  One  senses  the  remnants  of  a  gay  past  and  of  a  refined  and 
frivolous  society,  but  that  life  is  totally  gone  now,  and  the  pastel  colors  contrast 
strangely  with  the  gray  atmosphere. 

The  hotel  in  Moscow  was  bad,  the  one  in  Leningrad  much  better.     Russian 


food  consists  of  almost  the  same  thing  for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner:  a  huge 
pkte  of  either  mashed  potatoes,  rice,  or  noodles,  with  either  anemic- looking  saus- 
ages, bony  chicken,  or  a  kind  of  ground  hamburger  which  could  be  nothing  but 
horsemeat.  There  is  always  loads  of  bread,  black  and  white,  butter  once  a  day,  and 
tea.  We  did  not  see  a  vegetable  or  a  fruit  for  two  weeks.  Lemons  are  sold  on  the 
streets  like  ice  cream,  to  keep  the  Russians  from  dying  of  Scurvy,  I  imagine. 

In  Leningrad  there  is  the  most  wonderful  art  museum  in  the  world  —  the 
Hermitage.  It  is  bigger  than  the  Louvre,  and,  although  the  latter  has  more  famous 
works,  everything  is  much  better  in  the  Hermitage.  The  palace  itself  is  gorgeous; 
really,  I  liked  it  better  than  Versailles.  There  is  much  gold  on  white  decoration, 
which  ends  up  being  prettier  than  the  gold  on  gold-painted  gold  of  Versailles. 
There  are  also  fabulous  wood  floors  and  many  Italian  mosaics,  so  fine  that  one 
would  never  think  they  were  mosaics.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not  have  as  much 
time  there  as  we  would  have  liked. 

In  Leningrad,  a  Russian  girl  we  met  took  us  to  the  Ballet  school.  It  was 
amazing  to  visit  the  school  which  produces  the  best  dancers  in  the  world,  and  to  see 
the  future  dancers  practicing.  Children  can  enter  this  school  at  the  age  of  six  after 
a  careful  study  of  their  bone  structure,  arches,  and  general  physical  condition  is  made. 
They  devote  all  their  time  and  effort  to  ballet,  and  receive  school  courses  right  in  the 
same  building.    We  saw  a  class  of  the  youngest  and  a  class  of  the  oldest. 

This  school  is  an  example  of  the  advantage  of  Communism.  They  can  get 
the  best  people  to  study  what  they  seem  best  suited  for  in  every  field.  We  were 
astounded  at  their  ability  with  languages.  Everyone  always  excuses  Americans  for  not 
learning  more  languages  by  saying  that  they  are  "so  isolated"  from  other  coun- 
tries. Well,  if  any  people  are  cut  off  from  the  world  the  Russians  are  —  they 
don't  even  have  any  hope  of  leaving  Russia  to  travel.  Yet,  at  university  age,  when 
we  are  struggling  and  spending  years  to  learn  a  language  as  easy  and  as  similar  to 
our  own  as  French,  they  have  already  completely  mastered  English,  French,  or 
Spanish,  sometimes  all  three,  and  are  spending  time  on  Persian,  Arabic,  or  Chinese, 
working  in  three  alphabets  at  the  same  time.  One  boy  I  talked  to  (in  English) 
was  learning  Chinese,  but  his  specialty  was  Siamese;  he  was  learning  the  language, 
the  history,  the  culture.  I  asked  him  what  he  planned  to  do  with  this  when  he 
finished  —  whether  he  would  work  for  the  government.  His  answer  was  frighten- 
ing; he  said,  "At  the  moment,  America  has  Thailand,  American  armies  are  there, 
and  our  government  has  nothing  to  do  there.  But  in  a  few  years  things  may 
change,  and,  when  they  do,  I  will  be  ready."  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  single  American 
who  knows  half  as  much  about  Thailand  as  this  boy  does,  and  we  are  the  ones 
who  should.  This  is  their  great  technique  which  certainly  works  better  than  all  of 
our  money  and  armies.  The  Russians  don't  even  have  Thailand  and  they  are 
already  prepared.  I  wonder  how  America  has  survived  as  long  as  it  has.  Maybe 
we'll  wake  up  soon. 

Other  advantages  are  that  good  and  handsome  books  can  be  had  for  very 
low  prices.  Records  are  also  inexpensive,  but  the  sound  is  poor.  Theatre  tickets 
are  less  expensive  than  in  the  United  States,  but  more  so  than  in  France. 

We  went  to  the  Bolshoi  Ballet  while  in  Moscow;  they  did  Swajz  Lake,  and 
it  was  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  In  Warsaw  we  saw  Prokofiev's  Romeo  and 
]uliet,  but  it  was  not  very  good. 
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Poland  is  very  different  from  Russia.  They  say  that  the  country  is  much 
poorer  but  the  level  of  living  seems  strikingly  higher  and  closer  to  that  of  the  west. 
They  are  extremely  religious,  and  they  hate  the  Russians.  They  are,  however, 
neither  strong  enough  nor  organized  enough  to  overthrow  the  existing  government. 
There  are  still  many  scars  from  World  War  II,  but  considering  the  fact  that  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  they  have  done  a  remarkable  job  of  rebuild- 
ing.   Warsaw  seems  so  much  freer  and  gayer  than  Russia. 

In  Russia,  as  I  said  before,  we  took  as  many  pictures  as  we  wished,  without 
any  trouble.  However,  when  we  were  in  the  station  in  East  Berlin  (a  far  more 
terrifying  place  than  Russia)  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Kitty  Tytler,  was  casually  leaning 
out  of  the  train  window,  seeing  what  she  could  see  of  the  soldiers  in  her  camera. 
In  the  end  she  could  see  nothing  but  a  brick  wall  which  was  next  to  us  so  she  didn't 
take  anything.  But  suddenly,  the  cabin  was  full  of  fierce-looking  East  German 
soldiers  and  there  were  even  two  outside  the  window.  One  of  them  started  talking 
quickly  and  angrily  —  we  understood  that  he  wanted  the  camera.  We  weren't 
worried;  we  thought  that  we  could  explain  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  smile  as 
sweetly  as  possible,  and  all  would  be  fine.  Not  so  at  all  —  even  with  an  interpreter, 
and  a  complete  explanation  and  apologies  and  tears  for  the  best  film  of  her  Russian 
trip,  they  remained  militarily  stern  and  firm.  They  began  to  get  mad,  saying  that 
Kitty  must  either  give  them  the  film  or  she  would  have  to  get  out  of  the  train, 
or  the  train  would  not  go.  What  a  choice.  Finally  she  did  the  first  thing.  It 
seemed  ridiculous  though  —  even  if  she  had  taken  the  pictures,  and  even  if  the 
sight  of  machine-gun  armed  soldiers  in  the  station  is  a  rather  formidable  one,  she 
certainly  wasn't  photographing  any  military  secrets. 

I  also  wanted  to  tell  you  about  the  confrontation  of  an  East  German  girl  by 
a  West  German  boy,  at  one  of  our  "parties.  '  There  was  a  real  tragedy,  right  before 
our  eyes.  To  him,  to  see  Germany  reunited  was  a  reason  for  existing.  I  thought  he 
rather  expected  that  she  would  want  the  same  thing,  and  would  declare  herself 
his  long  lost  compatriot.  But  not  at  all  —  she  was  a  confirmed  Communist,  or  so  she 
said.  She  calmly  sat  there  and  told  him  that  she  did  not  want  Germany  reunited 
unless  it  were  under  Communist  rule.  He  was  very  excited  —  his  grandparents 
were  in  East  Germany.  He  questioned  her  about  many  things;  she  seemed  scared, 
gave  feeble  answers  ,and  was  finally  forced  to  admit  that  what  they  have  in  East 
Germany  is  not  freedom.  There  was  a  striking  physical  contrast  between  the  two 
of  the  same  race:  he  was  strong  and  healthy,  as  you  expect  Germans  to  be;  she 
was  faded,  dumpy,  and  sick-looking  like  the  Russians.  He  said  that  he  was  not 
surprised  that  she  had  stuck  up  for  Communism  —  after  all,  because  of  where  she 
was,  she  could  hardly  do  otherwise. 

So  glad  to  return  to  Capitalism.  The  nice  gentleman  who  took  us  to  Maxim's 
returned  this  weekend.  This  time  he  took  us  to  a  fabulous  Hungarian  restaurant 
with  eighty  violins  and  gypsy  singers.  Mrs.  MacDonald  wrote  that  she  is  counting 
on  my  showing  her  the  sights  and  shops  of  Paris  when  she  arrives.  Somehow,  I 
must  find  time  to  study. 

With  love  to  you  and  everyone, 

Libby 
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WE  WISH  TO  THANK  OUR  GENEROUS  PATRONS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alba  H.  Briggs 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Cant 

Dr.  William  W.  Carroll 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Cauwenberg 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Chapman 

The  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christoph  Keller, 

Mr.  James  B.  Cullum,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Cutler 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Dalton 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Day 

Mr.  James  Douglas 

Mr.  Wadsworth  C.  Dunn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Evans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Walther  Ewalt 

Mr.  Max  Freund 

Mrs.  McPheeters  Glasgow,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hawthorne 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  W.  Hulley,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hurt 


Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Denes  Kelety 
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Jr.  Mrs.  John  McKay 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  McNeil 
Mr.  Arthur  L  Mendolia 
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Charlottesville,  Va.       Phone  295-7045 

ROUTE  250  WEST 
AT  UNIVERSITY  SHOPPING  CENTER 

Nellie  Craft 


WHITE  OAKS  MOTEL 

Complete  Hotel  Service 

2  Miles  North  of  Sweet  Briar 
Route  29 

Phone  Whitehall  6-2511 
Amherst,  Virginl\ 

adjoining 
Payton  Place  Restaurant 


AMHERST  MOTORS.  Inc. 

FORD  SALE  &  SERVICE 

Amherst,  Virginl\ 

WH  6-2781 


STORK'S.  INC. 
THE  AVENUE  SHOP 

Why  not  on  your  next  visit  to 
town  come  out  and  see  our  new 
spring  clothes  and  accessories  to 
match  ? 

VI  6-4208 

2484  RiVERMONT  AvE. 
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Lady  Bostonian  Moccasins 
Turtleneck  Knit  Shirts 
"Fair  Isle"  Sweaters 
Rolf  Leather  Goods 

Foxcroft  Blouses 

London  Fog  Coats 

Crestknit  Coats 

English    Leather 

Caprino  Pants 

Mather  Shirts 

Lanz  Dresses 

Sunglasses 

and 

"Gifts  for  Guys" 


ollege 


own 


Sh 


op 


1 1 1  W.  Nelson  St. 


Lexington,  Virginia 


Phone  HO  3-273 1 


Amherst  Gulf  Service 

U.  S.  29  and  60 

Phone  WH  6-483 1 

AMHERST.  VIRGINIA 

Pick-up  and  Deliver 
PARTY  ICE 

R.  T.  Burks  —  D.  H.  Price 


MADISON  HEIGHTS 
Gulf  Service  Station 

Route  29,  N.        Phone  VI  5-9608 
Madison  Heights,  Virginia 


In  Lexington  .  .  .  It's 

PRES   BROWN'S 

14  West  Washington  Street 

complete  lines  in 

Sporting  Goods 

Photographic  Needs 

Gifts — Imported  and  Domestic 

'  'Courtesy — Quality — Service" 
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Cendy  's 

Family  Restaurants 

827  Main  St.  Wards  Road 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Seminole  Drive 
Madison  Heights,  Virginia 


Amherst  Tas+ee  Freez 

AMHERST,  VIRGINIA 

U.  S.  29  and  60 

Hamburgers,  Hot  Dogs,  Barbecue 

Shakes,  Sundaes,  Cones 

PARTY  ICE 


BURCH  &  OGDEN 

Furniture  -  Television  -  Appliances 

Telephone  WH  6-3381 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Repairs 


See  Our  Collections  of 

LADIES'  SPORTSWEAR 

Bobbie  Brooks — Queen  Casuals 

Ship  'n  Shore — Jane  Irwill 

WAILES  STOP-IN  SHOP 

Tel.:  WH  6-2267      Amherst.  Va. 


Gifts,  Watches,  Silverware 

Guild  Opticians 

919  MAIN  STREET 


Compliments  of  .  .  . 

Ralph's  Beauty  Salon 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 


FREE  DELIVERY  SERVICE 

To  Sweet  Briar  College 


Phone:  Rt.  29  N— 

VI  6-5743       Madison  Heights 
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722  Main  St. 


Savings  Bank 


of  Lynchburg 


Lexington,  Virginia 

1.  Bass  Weejun   Loafers 

2.  Boe  Jest  and  Ausfin-Hill  Skirts 

3.  Country   Imports   and   Deans   Sweaters 

4.  Blouses 

Mail  Orders  and  Charge  Accounts 
Accepted 
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We  announce  with  regret  that  we  were  unable 
to  award  a  prize  for  prose  in  the  Freshman  contest 

The  prize-winning  poem  by  Robin  Teller 
will  be  found  on  page  10. 
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by  JANE  ELLEN  LISHNOFF,  1966 

Grandma,  or  Altee's  Zoo  Family 

Ideas  Borrowed  From  Albee's  "The  Sandbox"  and  "The  American  Dream" 


X  AM  old.  I  shall  show  you  eight-seven  layers  of  loose  skin  under  my  skirts,  and 
I  will  stay  with  you  until  they  fall  down  around  my  purple  feet,  paralyzing  them. 
I  am  sitting  in  the  big  armchair  Daddy  bought  for  me  thirty-five  years  ago,  watching 
the  wrestling  on  the  television.  I  like  to  watch  the  silly,  bald  men  wrestle.  It 
makes  me  laugh.  At  two  o'clock  the  Westerns  go  on.  At  four  o'clock  Mommy 
comes  home  and  throws  me  out  in  the  backyard  to  play  in  the  sandbox.  I  don't 
really  mind  playing  in  the  sandbox,  only  it's  too  small  and  I  can't  really  perform 
in  such  a  weeney  box.  I  keep  telling  Daddy  to  buy  me  a  new  one  ...  a  real  big 
one  with  fresh  sand  and  pretty  maple  wood.  Daddy's  got  soooo  much  money  and 
he  keeps  promising,  promising,  promising.  At  five  o'clock  Daddy  and  Mommy 
will  walk  out  into  the  backyard  and  sit  down  in  their  collapsible  beach  chairs  to 
watch  me  —  to  be  entertained.  There  I'll  be  —  squished  up  against  the  splinters, 
one  leg  hanging  over  the  side  ...  the  other  twisted  around  my  back.  Every  time 
I  try  to  move  I  lose  my  balance,  tumbling  over  into  a  deflated  ball  with  my  face 
stuck  in  the  sand.  Then  I  cough  and  vomit  a  little,  trying  to  get  back  into  position. 
"Oh  look  at  Grandma  .  .  .  look  at  funny  Grandma,"  Mommy  will  say.  "Do  it 
again.  Grandma  —  Do  it  again!"  Daddy  will  start  to  laugh  and  salivate  at  the 
same  time,  drooling  all  over  his  fat  tummy  —  gasping.  Then  Mommy  will  frown  at 
him  and  drag  him  in  for  dinner.  Sometimes  they  forget  about  me  and  leave  me  out- 
side all  night  ...  or  it  rains,  and  I  ask  Daddy  to  put  a  little  roof  on  my  sandbox. 
He  just  snickers,  rubbing  his  nose  with  his  puflfy  fingers.  Mommy  says  they  will 
—  very  soon. 

Mommy  has  bright  red  hair  and  big  hips.  She  was  my  only  little  baby.  I 
loved  Mommy.  Poppy  died  when  she  was  just  five  and  I  had  to  go  out  to  work. 
I  got  a  job  waitressing  in  the  daytime,  and  I  took  in  dirty  laundry  at  night.  I  was 
going  to  give  Mommy  everything  .  .  .  make  a  real  lady  out  of  her.  I  made  a  lady 
out  of  her,  alright.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  every  man  on  the  block  knew  Mommy. 
While  she  was  bumming  around  with  every  Joe  and  Harry  I  slaved  over  the  sink, 
washing  the  uglies  out  of  their  undershorts.  Sometimes  she  would  go  out  in  the 
evenings  and  not  come  home  for  days.  When  I  did  see  her  she'd  ask  me  for 
money  .  .  .  tell  me  to  leave  her  alone,  to  stop  asking  silly  questions.  Then  she'd 
giggle.  One  day  she  came  home  with  a  new  dress,  then  some  fancy  jewelry. 
Mommy  liked  fancy  things.  She  told  me  she  had  met  a  big,  rich  Daddy.  Daddy 
was  twenty  years  older  than  Mommy.  We  moved  to  this  big  house.  Mommy  is  a 
real  lady  now,  and  I  don't  have  to  work,  and  Daddy  cries  in  his  sleep  a  lot. 
Mommy's  always  teasing  him,  saying  how  he  makes  terrible  noises  at  night.  That's 
when  she  moved  into  a  separate  bedroom. 
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Mommy  and  Daddy  whisper  a  lot  together.  They  keep  saying  that  a  man  is 
coming  to  take  me  away.  Sometimes  they  really  get  me  angry.  I  remember  in  the 
beginning,  when  we  first  moved  to  the  big  house,  Mommy  and  Daddy  used  to  go 
out  a  lot.  Sometimes  they'd  take  me  with  them  and  leave  me  places  —  forget  all 
about  me.  One  time  they  took  me  to  the  theatre  and  I  asked  Mommy  to  buy  me 
an  orange  drink.  "Grandma,  you're  getting  too  fat  .  .  .  you're  always  asking  for 
things,  living  off  me  and  Daddy."  Mommy  snickered.  After  the  intermission  I 
showed  her.  I  sat  down  in  my  seat  and  started  making  these  funny,  dull  noises 
with  my  gums.  I  chewed  and  slurped,  letting  the  wet  stuff  run  down  my  throat. 
When  I  had  enough  together  I  found  I  could  produce  this  loud  gargling  sound 
by  opening  my  mouth  just  a  little.  Mommy  began  furiously  kicking  me  as  every- 
one in  the  theatre  kept  turning  around  to  see  where  the  noise  was  coming  from. 
When  I  saw  the  House  Manager  coming  towards  me  I  put  on  this  big  smile  and 
went  to  the  bathroom  in  my  seat.  Mommy  was  sooo  embarrassed.  The  House 
Manager  was  trying  to  yank  me  out  of  my  seat  and  yell  at  Mommy  at  the  same 
time  .  .  .  saying  that  she  shouldn't  bring  an  old  lady  that  doesn't  know  enough  to 
control  herself  in  a  public  place  like  this.  We  never  did  get  to  see  the  end  of  the 
play  and  when  I  got  home  Mommy  made  Daddy  lock  me  in  my  room  for  a  long 
time. 

I  used  to  threaten  Mommy.  I  told  her  I'd  tell  Daddy  all  about  her  —  what 
she  was  like  and  why  she  married  him.  And  then,  just  last  week,  a  man  came  to 
the  house.  It  was  on  Sunday.  Daddy  was  reading  the  newspaper.  Mommy  was 
polishing  her  toenails,  and  I  was  in  my  room  watching  television.  The  door  bell 
rang.  It  rang  again.  Daddy  mumbled  something  about  having  the  bell  fixed  .  .  . 
how  it  never  worked. 

"Answer  it,"  Mommy  screamed. 

"Answer   what?" 

"The  door,  Daddy.   The  silly  old  door." 

"Did  it  ring?" 

"You  silly  old  Daddy,"  Mommy  sighed  and  walked  over  to  the  door. 

"I'll  get  it  .  .  .  please  let  me  get  it,"  Daddy  said.  "I  want  to  do  something. 
Let  me  show  you  how  I  can  open  the  door.  .  .  Watch  me!" 

He  started  to  turn  the  knob.  "What  if  it's  .  .  .  the  man  .  .  .  the  man  for 
grandma?" 

"Did  you  call  him?"  Mommy  said. 

"No  ...  But  ...  " 

"Well  then,  open  the  door,  or  —  I  will!" 

"NO  NO  NO  .  .  .  I'll  open  it  ...  "  Daddy  slowly  pulled  the  door  open, 
stepping  back  very  quickly. 

"What  a  brave  Daddy,"    Mommy  sighed. 

"I  did  it,"     smiled  Daddy  —  jumping  up  and  down.    "I  did  it!" 

A  young  man,  a  very  handsome  young  man  stood  at  the  door. 

"Invite  him  in,"  Mommy  said. 

"Invite  who  in?" 

"The  handsome  young  man." 

"Oh,  oh  please  do  come  in  .  .  .  come  in  and  make  yourself  at  home,  please  do." 


The  man  came  in,  marched  into  the  Hving  room,  and  sprawled  himself  down 
on  the  sofa. 

"Ask  him  what  he  wants.  Daddy.     Goooo  on  —  brave  Daddy." 

The  man  stood  up,  glared  at  Daddy,  and  said  he  was  taking  a  census. 

"A  what.^"  Daddy  asked. 

"A  census,"  the  man  screamed. 

The  man  was  trying  to  explain  to  Daddy  that  he  was  taking  a  pole  on  grand- 
mothers. Mommy  sat  down  on  the  floor,  lifted  her  long  leg  onto  a  soft  pillow, 
and  continued  to  polish  her  toenails  .  .  .  every  now  and  then  pushing  her  painted 
little  toes  into  the  young  man's  thigh,  and  smacking  her  lips. 

"Do  you  have  a  grandma,"  the  handsome  young  man  asked.  Daddy  hesitated. 
"Yes  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  it's  .  .  .  she's  not  my  grandma.  She  belongs  to  Mommy. 
Isn't  that  right  Mommy?" 

"That's  right.  Daddy.     That's  exactly  right." 

The  young  man  then  asked  Daddy  to  fetch  me.  He  said  he  had  some  ques- 
tions to  ask.  As  soon  as  Daddy  left  the  room  Mommy  stood  up  and  settled  herself 
on  the  sofa,  right  next  to  the  young  man. 

"What  a  handsome  cutie  you  are.  What  a  cuuu-uutiee!  I  could  eat  you  up," 
Mommy  said. 

"I  am  taking  a  census  on  grandmothers.    Now  I  believe  it's  your  .  .  ." 

"What  a  cuu-tiee  you  are!" 

Daddy  came  into  my  room  and  asked  me  to  go  into  the  living  room.  I  wasn't 
quite  ready  yet,  but  I  felt  sorry  for  Daddy.  Mommy  was  leaning  all  over  the  young 
man,  waving  her  big  chest  across  his  papers,  pushing  his  briefcase  onto  the  floor. 

"Now  Mommy,  we  must  be  nice  to  our  guest.  Isn't  that  right,"  Daddy 
sputtered. 

"That's  exactly  right,"  Mommy  said.     "Make  him  feel  at  home." 

"Now  what  is  it  you  wanted  sir  .  .  .  ummmm.  Oh,  that's  right.  Grandma. 
You've  come  to  take  grandma  away,"     Daddy  said.  "Isn't  that  right?" 

"That's  exactly  right,"  Mommy  said. 

I  was  getting  very,  very  bored  and  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  my  program.  I 
started  jumping  on  the  couch,  over  to  the  soft  red  cushions,  onto  the  velvet  stool, 
skipping  across  the  room,  and  then  bounced  a  few  times  in  my  old  chair.  Wheeee. 
Wheeeheeee!" 

Mommy  started  to  giggle.  "Don't  be  so  silly,  Grandma.  Ohhhh,  oh— Isn't 
she  funny.    Ohhh  Daddy,  look.     Do  it  again  Grandma." 

The  man  looked  at  me  and  smiled  tenderly,  sadly.  I  could  hear  him  mumbling 
to  himself  .  .  .  "the  poor  old  woman  ...  the  poor,  crazy  old  coot."  A  good  show 
.  .  .  that's  what  they  wanted.  I  sank  down  into  my  chair  and  started  to  whimper. 
Then  I  took  my  thumb  and  slurped  it  around  my  mouth,  wetting  my  whole  face. 
My  cheeks  puffed  up  and  I  blew  out  with  all  my  might. 

"Look  how  cute.  Daddy.     Grandma's  a  choo  choo.    Cute  grandma." 

I  decided  they  had  had  enough.  I  could  tell  by  the  way  the  young  man  kept 
nervously  twisting  his  hands  together  and  biting  his  lower  lip.  So  I  made  one  more 
puffing  sound  and  skipped  out  of  the  living  room. 


As  I  left  the  room  I  heard  Mommy  sob.  "You  see  what  I  mean?  There's 
just  nothing  we  can  do  for  her.  Sometimes  she  thinks  she's  a  train,  other  times  who 
knows  what!  Just  last  week  Daddy  and  I  .  .  .  (poor  Daddy)  ...  got  a  telephone 
call  from  the  neighbors.  They  said  they  saw  an  old  woman  swinging  from  the 
gladiola  tree  in  the  backyard  and  they  thought  maybe  she  belonged  to  us.  Well!, 
you  can  just  imagine  how  embarrassed  Daddy  and  I  were.  Weren't  we  Daddy?  She 
thought  she  was  a  monkey.  The  only  way  we  could  get  her  to  come  down  from  the 
tree  was  to  pretend  that  she  WAS  a  monkey.  We  said  .  .  .  come  little  monkey, 
down  from  your  tree-ee.  We  have  some  ripe  bananas  for  our  little  monkey.  (How 
embarrassed  we  were).  She  finally  came  down  and  moped  around  the  house  for 
three  days,  her  arms  hanging  over  to  the  floor,  and  a  banana  in  her  mouth.  Heaven 
knows  we've  been  good  to  her.  Haven't  we  Daddy?  Daddy  bought  her  a  little 
sandbox  and  put  it  out  in  the  backyard.  Everyday  before  dinner  we  have  to  go 
outside  .  .  .  even  if  it's  raining,  and  watch  Grandma  play  with  her  little  shovel. 
We've  done  everything  we  could  .  .  .  everything  we  possibly  could.  Isn't  that 
right.  Daddy?  Poor  Daddy.  He  works  sooo  hard.  And  to  have  to  put  up  with  .  .  . 
well,  take  care  of  Grandma.    It's  been  so  hard  on  us." 

I  knew  they'd  be  coming  to  get  me  pretty  soon,  so  I  skipped  out  into  the  back- 
yard and  plopped  into  my  sandbox.  Mommy,  Daddy,  and  the  young  man  (trying 
to  smile)  walked  outside  and  opened  up  the  collapsible  beach  chairs.  I  picked  up  my 
little  shovel. 

"Isn't  she  cute?"    Mommy  squealed. 

I  started  throwing  the  sand  about  with  my  little  shovel.  Piling  it  over  my 
purple  feet,  gathering  it  around  my  legs.  It  was  very  difficult  to  try  to  cover  my 
stomach  and  chest  without  having  it  run  off  other  places.  I  worked  quickly.  After 
I  had  covered  my  face  I  swished  my  arms  back  and  forth  in  the  sand  until  they  had 
buried  themselves.  I  listened  very  closely  and  tried  to  keep  from  giggling  so  that 
I  wouldn't  move  .  .  .  not  an  inch. 

Daddy,  Mommy,  and  the  Young  Man  (trying  to  smile)  just  sat  there,  in  the 
beach  chairs  .  .  .  silently,  for  a  long  time.  Finally  I  heard  someone  get  up  and 
walk  towards  the  house. 

"Well,  I  guess  we'll  have  to  buy  Grandma  a  new  box  now,"  Daddy  said. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mommy.    "That's  exactly  right.     One  with  a  roof  ..." 
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by  SACHIKO  TAKEMURA,  1966 

Praying  for  the  world's  happiness,  stroUing  where  all  is  mantled  in  the  snow, 
silver  at  night.  December  24th. 

Legally  I  became  an  adult  on  this  date. 

Taking  a  solitary  oath,  for  my  will  to  steer  through  the  high  waves  of  life. 

January  15  th. 

'  SSC   W  CD 

On  the  summer  sea,  my  mother's  face  blurred  in  tears.  August  2nd. 

Across  the  summer  sea,  clouds  billowing  into  my  mother's  smiles,  in  my  dream. 

August  5th. 

A  solitary  journey  across  America's  earth,  thinking  of  my  own  mother. 

August 
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The  following  poem  has  been  awarded  the  prize  for  poetry  offered  by  The 
Brambler  for  the  best  Freshman  contribution. 


by  ROBIN  TELLER,  1967 


Carni    Vah 


OEVEN  days  of  dark  made  open 
The  pod  of  Satan,  and  the  seed  then 
Spread  with  its  germ  of 
Anonymity 

To  the  folds  of  Eros 
As  withoutstopping  velvet  dominoes 
Burst  —  hipless,  breastless,  faceless 
In  nigger  jazz 

Rased  with   hollowed   sounds  of 

Conscious  will  like 

Twisted  scarves  unsettled  in 

Winterlight. 

The  ritual  of  centuries  collects 
The  limbo  of  a  name  to  blight 
A  carni  wail:  a  pod 
Which  only 
Rattles. 


Hoy 


by  JUDY  DUNN,  1964 


roem 

V^OOL  in  the  thick  overhangs 
Of  spruce  is  where  we  nnet 
To  plan  our  meeting 
Again  in  darkness  or  even 
In  the  dim  hour  before; 
Rarely  all  of  us  could  find 
Escape  —  six  or  seven  shadows 
Slipped  from  kitchen  doors;  only 
Eight  slapping  feet  along 
The  puddled  road  to  the  field 
That  smelled  weedy  in  July. 
None  of  us  remembers  what 
We  said  at  those  vesper  meetings 
Now;  but  who  is  whispering  there 
Tonight,  and  do  they  still  walk 
Backwards,  laughing  to  the  lights? 


by  JUDY  HARGRAVES,  1966 


P< 


oem 


jL  ESTERDAY  we  played  games  upon  the  sea 
Shore  from  the  corner  of  our  room.     We  cried 
The  waves  and  gulped  their  salty  sprays,  quickly,  to  be 
Certain  that  we  taste  the  days  before  our  dried 
Walls  quenched  their  thirst  with  the  rushing  tide. 
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by  JUDY  DUNN,  1964 


Sestma 


W/  E  STOOD  as  quiet  as  growing, 
And  wondered  at  the  insatiable  hungers 
Going  on  and  why  the  galleries  of  wisdom 
Were  empty  —  no  works,  but  only  reproductions 
Hanging  tilted  for  seeing  or  for  touching. 
Dust  exchanged  dust  under  our  ground. 

In  Tyre  and  Sidon  the  finest  glass  was  ground 

From  common  sand;  Athens  took  her  growing 

From  the  sea  and  spread  her  nets,  never  touching 

Bottom,  never  meeting  with  these  silent  hungers. 

Those  ancient  words  have  mouthed  convincing   reproductions 

Until  we  were  almost  convicted  of  their  wisdom. 

We  had  visions  of  hemlock  tasting  wisdom 
And    marble    heroes   buried    under   ground. 
Multitudes  carving   too-late  reproductions. 
And  wondered  if  the  pains  of  growing 
And  of  dying  weren't  enough.     New  hungers 
Have  compelled  the  weak  to  find  a  touching. 
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We  found  great  books  of  small  men  touching 

Off  wars,  and  peasants  steering  their  wisdom 

Deep  into  furrows  of  their  common  hungers. 

Some  decent  instinct  asks  on  what  ground 

Time  can  interrupt  our  perfect  growing 

And  mock  our  hoard  of  enlightened  reproductions. 

We  wandered  through  the  halls  of  artless  reproductions 

Lavished  in  their  ornate  frames,  touching 

End  to  end,  each  a  pillar  beneath  the  growing 

Weight  and  laughter  of  forgotten  wisdom. 

Our  artful  hands  scrape  the  balding  ground 

To  plant  unyielding  stones  that  feed  no  hungers. 

Some  stood  back  to  admire  the  sullen  hungers' 
Stare  or  found  some  Absolute  cut  in  reproductions 
Of  humany  destiny.     Others  tapped  the  ground 
For  some  loosened  or  occasional  revelation  touching 
On  identity,  then  shuffled  on,  no  wisdom 
To  mourn  behind  their  inverted  growing. 

And  if  Phoenecians  ground  some  sort  of  wisdom 

Out  of  worldly  hungers,  from  their  growing 

We  bring  touching;  and  they  had  no  reproductions. 


my 


by  PRUDENCE  BAXTER,  1967 


P. 


oem 


WThERE  are  you  going  little  boy? 

Straight  to  heil. 
Aren't  you  going  to  take  your  cat? 

He  doesn't  like  balloons — only  nnilk  sometimes. 
I  think  I  have  some  in  my  pocket. 

Why  is  there  love? 
Well,  because  v/hen  two  people  .  .  . 

I  think  I'll  go  now. 
Where  are  you  going  little  boy? 

Home  I  guess. 


by  JUDY  DUNN,  1964 


Beeih 


OCRATCHING,  grabbing,  clawing, 
Gasping  airless,  grasping 
Nothing,  stares  in  terror 
Upward,   uncontrolled; 
Then  gathers  hold,  and  quickly 
Flipping  where  he  lies. 
Drives  his  armor  clicking 
To  a  marigold. 
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by  FRANCES  JOHNSON,  1964 


At  InterlaLn,   1Q62 


HfVEN  like  a  child,  one  will  sit  waiting 
For  a  tiny  bud-wrapped  snail  to  move, 
Prating  endearment's  magic  to  the  shell. 
So  here  I  view  him  from  my  rest  aloof. 

Sneaking  before  me  after  all  these  years: 

Just  a  wizened  and  round,  brown  thing 

Whose  knobbed  feeler  stands  —  and  disappears 

Back,   only  to  return,   pressing   up  softly; 

Who  leaves  brief  trails  of  sparkle:  his  wetness. 

It  is  too  delicate  a  matter  to  probe  on. 

So  I  shall  return  into  town  again 

And  see  how  the  tiny  Swiss  watches  run, 

Down  in  the  town  walks  beneath  these  mountains. 
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by  SHELLEY  TURNER,  1966 


Antony:    The    Undiscovered  Country 


X  HE  dog  was  still  smiling 
The  dog  didn't  know, 
So  it  smiled. 

The  dog  will  keep  smiling 
Because  it  can't  know; 
Nor  a  child 

Embarrassment  struck  dumb, 
Laid  mute  by  a  word 
Almost  heard. 

Only  capable  of 
Laughing  life,  still,  the 
Kitchen  blacks. 

The  breaking  of  so  great 
A  thing  should  make  a 
Greater  crack. 
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by  JUDY  DUNN,  1964 


W^here    Time  Is  Ni 


ever 


No  RAGGED  fence  struggled  up  the  hill 
On  wooden  crutches  to  overlook 
A  scar-faced  field.    No  hands  had  fractured 
Stately  nnaples  laughing  softly  inward 
Into  shade,  or  peeled  the  mica  eyes 
From  secret  stones,  for  no  one  came  that  way 
No  one  saw  the  moon  spread  her  quivering 
Image  on  the  pool,  or  heard  the  thirty  fays 
Snickering   in  their  sleep  on   willow-sways. 
Or  saw  how  elves  had  flightly  spinnered 
Netting  over  night.    No  one.    Yet  I,  too. 
Have  forgotten  where,  though  on  winter's 
Coldest  night  I  listen  and  sometimes  hear 
Wind-thin  notes  from  where  time  is  never  .  .  . 


Am 


by  LAURA  DENMAN,  1964 


Two  Lines  and  Two  Tines  Crossing 


\^HRISTOPHER,   named  for  his  strong-willed   uncle, 
That  man  of  restive  and  independent  mind 
Who  wandered  to  the  shadowiest  countries  of  the  earth, 
Who  left  his  home  town  to  the  hapless  blind 
That  never  kept  an  Image  of  their  own  street- 
Corners  as  clear  as  his  memory  of  a  few  light  hours 
Walking  through  a  countryside  of  alien  grass  and  flowers, 
Familiar  though  to  Christropher,  enthralled  before  his  birth 
By  ghosts  of  wandering  ancestors,  distinguished 
From  that  branch  of  the  family  who  felt  their  lives  complete. 
Scorning  the  uselessness  of  visiting  from  home. 


Christopher,  named  In  his  dead  uncle's  memory 

Never  knew  the  man  In  any  way  except 

For  whispered  unseen  promptings,  persuading  his  mind 

To  flee  its  confinements.    In  childhood  he  kept 

To  his  own  room,   reading  stories  of  Tibet, 

Or  from  the  duller  present  to  the  sweeter  past  tense 

He  wandered  with  the  music  of  an  artist  dead  In  France. 

Returning  to  the  present  he  paused,  at  last,  to  find 

Enough  of  his  allowance  for  a  child's  half-fare 

To  a  town  five  miles  distant;  he  returned  the  same,  and  yet  .  . 

We  suppose  he's  now  in  Egypt,  or  that's  the  last  we've  heard. 
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So;  the  family  is  touched  with  a  noticeable  strain 

Of  passion  for  wandering.    A  small  cousin  of  mine 

Last  spring,  in  Rome,  broke  loose  and  was  lost 

In  the  Colosseum,  for  three  hours  —  three  hours 

Of  solitude  was  more  than  he  could  stand. 

He  ran  back,  laughing,  crying,  to  grasp  his  father's  hand. 

This  little  vagrant  Jack,  the  youngest  of  a  line 

Of  "dreaming  eccentrics,"  will  find  his  birthright  crossed 

With  theirs  that  will,  for  reality's  sake 

Remain  to  die  where  they  were  born  — 

Wondering  over  wanderers  .  .  . 

You  waste  your  life  away  to  mourn 

For  Christopher  who,  witched.  Is  so  completely  of  a  nature. 

Or  to  wish  his  never  ending   pilgrimage  a   "stage" — 

Weep,  if  you  must,  for  a  mixing  of  the  bloods 

That  produced  the  inevitable  dual-sided  creature 

Who,  plaintively  laughing  has  built  a  crooked  cage 

To  flutter  dazed  in,  powerless  for  all  but  grief  and  rage. 
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STORK'S,  INC. 
THE  AVENUE  SHOP 

Why  not  on  your  next  visit  to 
town  come  out  and  see  our  new 
spring  clothes  and  accessories  to 
match? 

VI  6-4208 
2484  RivERMONT  Ave. 


C/Ae    cJjriar   Cratch   Cy nn 


YETTA'S 

817  Main  Street 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

"The  Little  Shop"  with  everything 

a  college  girl  would  desire 

Amherst  Tastee  Freez 

AMHERST.  VIRGINIA 

U.  S.  29  and  60 

Hamburgers,  Hot  Dogs,  Barbecue 

Shakes,  Sundaes,  Cones 

PARTY  ICE 


Amherst  Gulf  Service 

U.  S.  29  and  60 

Phone  WH  6-483 1 

AMHERST.  VIRGINIA 

Pick-up  and  Deliver 
PARTY  ICE 

R.  T.  Burks  —  D.  H.  Price 


Charlottesville,  Va.       Phone  295-7045 

ROUTE  250  WEST 
AT  UNIVERSITY  SHOPPING  CENTER 

Nellie  Craft 


Lexington,  Virginia 

1.  Bass  Weejun   Loafers 

2.  Boe  Jest  and  Austin-Hill  Skirts 

3.  Country   Imports   and   Deans   Sweater 

4.  Blouses 

Mail  Orders  and  Charge  Accounts 
Accepted 


Ccndy's 

Family  Restaurants 

827  Main  St.  Wards  Road 

Lynchburg.  Virginia 

Seminole  Drive 
Madison  Heights,  Virginia 
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AMHERST  MOTORS.  Inc. 

FORD  SALE  &  SERVICE 

Amherst,  Virginia 

WH  6-2781 


Helen  G.  Wills  Knitting  Shop 
LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

Imported  Yarns  and  Tiveeds 


Gifts,  Watches,  Silverware 

Guild  Opticians 

919  MAIN  STREET 


WHITE  OAKS  MOTEL 

Complete  Hotel  Service 

2  Miles  North  of  Sweet  Briar 
Route  29 

Phone  Whitehall  6-2511 
Amherst,  Virginl\ 

adjoining 
Payton  Place  Restaurant 


FREE  DELIVERY  SERVICE 
To  Sweet  Briar  College 


Phone  :  Rt.  29  N — 

VI  6-5743       Madison  Heights 
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UNEXCELLED  FOR  SMART  AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  WOMEN 

More  than  ever,  as  the  years  go  by,  New  York's  leading  residential  hotel 
for  young  women  gains  stature  with  the  young,  smart,  and  ambitious.  There 
is  nothing  like  the  famous  Barbizon  for  convenience,  inspiration,  and 
security.  It  is  an  excellent  address,  located  in  the  center  of  New  York's 
fashionable  East  Side.  Schools,  cultural  centers,  Fifth  Avenue  shops,  depart- 
ment stores.  Metropolitan  Opera,  Carnegie  Hall,  Lincoln  Center  and  the 
theatres  are  all  nearby.  Inspiration  is  part  of  your  every  day.  Within  the 
Barbizon  are  two  restaurants,  recital  halls,  a  swimming  pool,  sun  deck, 
specialty  shops,  incomparable  privacy.  Throughout  the  years  young  women 
have  loved  it,  and  some  of  the  world's  most  successful  women  have  been 
Barbizon  girls.  You  do  really  Hye  at  the  Barbizon.  Try  it  during  the  World's 
Fair.  Daily  from  $6.25.  Weekly  on  request. 

Lexington  Ave.  at  63rcl  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021 
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